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> F6liEW0& 


For two thousand yi^s and^tnore Europe has him the ‘so^ 
of that continmvs high cii^pia^n winch we cedl western,’* 
wkkk has come to be the distin^m cioUizatio^ the 
continents as weU as of Europe^. and which ^.UttUeflyh 
the peculiar civilizations of the '‘east” nwee thdti^heSe kape^ affmei 
the “west.” From Europe have^h^adiated Jh^pecuil mjhiinda 
which distinguish most of the world-wide tiuuuf*'^, the' present 
It is from modem Europe, primarUy, that such influences ihaus 
so suj^ly radiated. . v 

The- f^y of modern Europe the present wotfl0UmS' ftr It 
tells thestbry in two volumes. The first volumf^ here pfesenihd, 
treats of the predominantly agricuUmal society whkhf growing i^ 
of much earlier times and conditions, continue to flourish dM 
over Europe from the sixteenth to the early part of thtomiaetecnih 
century, and in the midst of which were laid the ftmndtdieiiu fPr 
novel activities and modes of thought and for European hegemony 
throughout the world. The' secfltfd^lmm wiU be concerned with the 


latest and most crucial century of irsduslrial society, winch has 
witnessed the erection of almost fantastic superstructures on dte 
foundations previously laid. ' •. . . 

There is no short cut to an understanding pf modem Euro^, SM 
the present work, planned mainly though not exclusively as an 
inlroductory survey for college students, is^ somewhat detailed 'and;:, 
purposely long. The author is quite conoinped that college sludedis', 
like other mature and curious persons, smuld be, mduted to read 
more history, rather than less, that they should ponder on a sub- 
stantial general work as well as browse freely ova' a wide range of 
manogranic literature, — that is, if they are to know anything ww'tl^ 
while aboh the past of their kind. The wise need not be Md 
man wWAut man’s past is meaningless, k * 

■''•'■hA- ■ '■ 

Afidii, N£;v York. . ' ■ ? 
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CHAPTER I 


POLITICAL IDEAS AND INSTITUTIONS AT THE 
BEGINNING OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

I ^CHRISTENDOM AND THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE 

Y the sixteenth century Europe possessed a re- 
markable unity. The mass of its inhabitants 
from the Mediterranean to the Arc- 
tic Ocean and from the Balkan pen- 
insula and the Ural Mountains to 
the islands of Ireland and Iceland thought of 
themselves as members of a peculiar and 
‘‘chosen” pcibple, and as associates in a commonwealth. They 
were “chosen” because they were Christians, and they had a 
name for their commonwealth. They called it “Christendom.” 

Christendom had originated fifteen hundred years earlier in 
the Asiatic provinces of the Roman Empire and for several 
centuries had been almost identical with that Empire, spreading 
over western Asia and northern Africa as well as southern 
I'urope. But the rise and rapid extension of the Arab empire 
and the Moslem religion in the seventh century had served 
to deprive Christendom (and the Roman Empire) of its Asiatic' 
and African provinces and to turn its expansive efforts north- 
ward in Europe, outside of the historic confines of the Roman 
Empire. Christendom was extended over the Franks in the 
sixth century, over the Anglo-Saxons in the seventh century, 
over the Germans in the eighth century, over the Czechoslovaks 
in tlKminth century, over the Poles in the tenth century, over 
the Makars, Scandinavians, Finns, and Russians in the eleventh 
century, ^or four hundred years prior to 1500, Christendom 
had been ^rope, and Europe had been Christendom. 

For many centuries the idea had been prevalent in Europe 
that Christendom was a political as well as a cultural church 
unit, and that its government should ultimately be and- 
directed by two great coextensive institutions, inde- 
pendent of eacn other but working in close alliance and alike 

s 
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commanding the allegiance of all Christians. One of these in- 
stitutions was the church, and the other was the empire. The 
church was the supreme spiritual power; the ejmpire was the 
supreme temporal power. In theory at least, Europeans owed 
obedience to both. 

Between empire and church, between the temporal power and 
the spiritual power, the separation which existed in 1500, and 
which had long existed previously, was a different kind of separa- 
tion from what obtains between state and church in most^-^lled 
Christian countries nowadays. Nowadays the usual arrang^ent 
is for the state to claim and to exercise supreme political author- 
ity over all its citizens, and for the church to exert authority 
rather narrowly restricted to spiritual and moral affairs. This 
authority the church usually exerts over only such citizens as 
voluntarily recognize and accept it. In 1 500, and in earlier-times, 
however, both the state and the church exercised reajxluthority, 
political as well as moral, over all Europeans. All Efiibpeans were 
subject to the state, and therefore to temporal rulers. At the same 
time all Europeans were subject to the church, and therefore to 
ecclesiastical rulers. But while everyone recognized this general 
principle of divided authority, there had been chronic disputes 
as to its specific practice, some persons maintaining that it was 
the church, others asserting that it was the state, which in last 
resort should determine the boundary between the two authori- 
ties. 

Whatever might be the assertions in behalf of the state, the 
church possessed for centuries prior to the year 1 500 an effective 
The organization , under the supreme direction of the bishop 

Christian of Rome, the pope, which acted directly upon the vast 
Church majority of Europeans and exercised, in addition to 
its strictly religious and moral influence, a central political 
sway over most of Christendom. It owned extensive land3 and 
estates that were practically independent of temper/ 1 rulers. 
It levied taxes upon all its members. It had its owf laws and 
judicial system, and in its courts were tried not only cases which 
affected its own officers but certain kinds of cases, notably those 
concerning the marriage relations and the probating of wills, 
which affected everyone in Christendom. Besides, it controlled 
in various countries and re^gions of Europe the schools and uni- 
versities, the hospitals and asylums. The church, with its army 
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of officials all over Europe and with its great moral influence 
and its wide political powers, ^ as the dominant unifying force 
in Christendom. 

However much political sway the pope and other ecclesiastical 
rulers might exercise, they never failed to extol the divine right 
and the practical need of supplementary temporal rule. 

In their opinion, the state was almost if not quite as Imperial 
essential as the church, and the ideal form of the state 
was an empire which should embrace all Europe. The idea ot 
such an empire was most natural to Christians. It was part of 
their historical legacy. For it had been within an empire — 
the old Roman Empire — that Christianity had originated and 
had won its first successes, and for centuries, Uiider the Christian 
Cassars of that empire, the inhabitants of Egypt and Greece 
had joined with the citizens of Italy and Spain in dual allegiance 
to the eiiiperor and to the pope. With the expansion of Christi- 
anity in laft.;; .centuries, it seemed proper that the temporal rule 
of an emperor should accompany the spiritual rule of the pope. 
Christendom could and should be doubly unified by church and 
empire. 

The imperial idea, however, had not been fully realized. The 
original Roman Empire had fallen prey to civil war and barbarian 
invasion : its Asiatic and African provinces were lost to Moslem 
conquerors; and its western and central European provinces be- 
came scats of quarrelsome Germanic kingdoms. As it shrank to 
the dimejisions of a ‘^kingdom in the Balkan peninsula, it re- 
pudiated the papacy, thereby loosing its tie with the spiritual 
centre of Christendom, and it degenerated into a state essentially • 
Greek, thereby impairing its right to be considered the temporal 
head of Christendom. Moreover, as Christianity spread into 
northern Europe, it proved increasingly difficult to establish or 
maintain a unified temporal empire. The newer converts to 
ChristiaiSity were used to tribal states rather than to an empire, 
and while\^ey accepted the spiritual sway of the pope, it proved 
well-nigh impossible to subject them to the temporal rule of an 
emperor. About the year 800 Charlemagne, the king of the 
Franks, with the sanction of the pope, temporarily united what 
are now Frarice, Germany, Italy, Holland, and Belgium into a 
state which he called the ‘'Roman Empire’^ and of which he was 
crowned emperor, ^nd nearly two centuries later, Otto the 
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Great, a prince in Germany, again with the approval of the pope, 
gave other form to the same ambition and assumed the title of 
emperor of the ‘‘Roman Empire,” This “holy” empire still en- 
dured in the year 1500. 

In theory, the Holy Roman Empire claimed temporal suprem- 
acy over all Christian rulers and peoples of central and western 
The Holy i^-urope, and after the final extinction of the Greek Em- 
Roman pire in 1453 could claim that it was the sole secular 
Empire ancient Roman tradition and the para- 

mount temporal agency of all Christendom. But the vastness 
of the theoretical claim of the Holy Roman Empire was matched 
only by the insignificance of its actual acceptance. 

For centuries before 1500 the basic social and political insti- 
tution in western and central Europe had been feudalism, in- 
volving the exercise, on the part of a large number of landed 
nobles, —dukes, counts, barons, etc., — of direct a^cT * almost 
independent political power over the people on theix^rc^pective es- 
tates. Against this institution, various princes or “kings” gradu- 
ally made some headway, reducing the feudal nobles to royal 
obedience. But the more unquestioned became the authority 
of the kings over the feudal nobles, the less inclined were the 
kings to yield any obedience to tKe Holy Roman Emperor. The 
Holy Roman Emperor had been too hard pressed by struggles 
with the church and with bi§> immediate feudal vassals to prevent 
the rise of independent natibli!p.l kingdoms; and at the same time 
the vigorous rise of these kingdoms had contributed to the politi- 
cal weakness of the empire. 

‘ By the year 1500 the Holy Roman Empire was virtually 
restricted to German-speaking peoples. The papacy and the 
Italian cities had been freed from imperial control, and 
the Netherlands — that is, Holland and Belgium, — and 
likewise the Swiss cantons, were only nominally subject 
to it. England, France, Portugal, and Spain admitted no real 
dependence upon it, and it was inoperative over the ^fcandinavi- 
ans to the north and over most of the Slavic peoples^ lo the east — 
Poles, Russians, etc. By the year 1500 the words Empire and 
Germany had become almost interchangeable terms. 

By the year 1500, moreover, the Holy Roman Empire was 
internally weak. It consisted of a hodgepodge of city states 
^nd feudal survivals — archduchies, such as i^ustria; margravates. 
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such as Brandenburg; duchies, like Saxony, Bavaria, and Wiirt- 
temberg; counties, like the Pal .tinate; and a host of free cities, 
baronies, and domains, some of them smaller than an American 
township. In all there were over three hundred states which 
collectively were called “the Germanics'^ and which were united 
only by the slender imperial thread. The idea of empire had 
not only been narrowed to one nation; it also, in its failure to 
overcome feudalism, had prevented the growth of a real national 
monarchy. 

What was the nature of this slight tie that nominally held 
the Germanies together? There was the form of a central gov- 
ernment with an emperor to execute laws and a diet 
to make them. The emperor was not necessarily he- Emperor 
reditary but was chosen by seven “electors," who were 
the chief princes of the realm. These seven were the archbishops 
of Mainz^,^of Cologne, and of Trier, the king of Bohemia, the 
duke of Saxony, the margrave of Brandenburg, and the count 
palatine of the Hhine. Not infrequently the electors used their 
position to extort from the emperor-elect concessions which 
helped to destroy German unity and to promote the separate in- 
terests of the princes. The imperial diet was composed of the 
seven electors, the lesser princes (including the higher ecclesi- 
astical dignitaries, such as bishops and abbots), and representa- 
tives of the free cities, grouped in three separate houses. The 
emperor was not supposed to perform any imperial act without 
the authorization of the diet, and petty jealousies between its 
members or houses often prevented action in the diet. The 
individual states, moreover, reserved to themselves the manage-' 
ment of many affairs which in western Europe had been sur- 
rendered to the central national government. The diet, and 
therefore the emperor, was without a treasury or an army, unless 
the individual states saw fit to act favorably upon its advice 
and furh^h the requested quotas. The diet resembled far more 
a congres\,of diplomats than a legislative body. 

It will bc^: readily perceived that under these circumstances 
the emperor as such could have little power. Yet the fear of 
impending Slavic or Turkish attacks upon the eastern frontier, 
or other fears, frequently operated to secure the election of some 
prince who had sufficient military might of his own to stay the 
attack or remove tlye fear. In this way, the custom developed 
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in the later middle ages of choosing as Holy Roman Emperor the 
Habsburg archduke of Austria, the easternmost of the German 
states. And in the Habsburg family the headship 
Habs- continued until the final extinction of the empire in 
1806. Several of these Habsburg emperors were 
influential, but it must always be remembered that they owed 
their power less to the empire' than to their own hereditary states. 

The great family fortunes of the Habsburgs had begun in the 
thirteenth century with Count Rudolph. He was elected to the 
headship of the Holy Roman Empire in 1273 and utilized this 
position to acquire the valuable archduchy of Austria, with 
its ca]3ital-city of Vienna, as an hereditary possession. Subse- 
quently the family became related by marriage to reigning 
families in Hungary and in Italy, as well as in Bohemia and other 
states of the empire. In 1477 the Emperor Maximilian I. (1493- 
1519) married Mary of Burgundy, daughter of Charl/rS the Bold 
and heiress of the wealthy provinces of the Netherlands ; and in 
T496 his son Philip was united to Joanna, the daughter of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella and heiress of the crowns of Castile and Ara- 
gon. The fortunes of the Habsburgs were decidedly auspicious. 
hy a [)rocess of dynastic accretion they were constructing a far 
flung hereditary empire which would assure them, as the Holy 
Roman Empire could not assure them, a commanding position 
in Europe. 

Indeed, the dynastic empire of the Habsburgs (as distinct from 
the Holy Roman Empire) was a type of political idea and institu- 
tion quite prevalent throughout Europe at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. It was not only the imperial family of the 
Habsburgs at Vienna which sought an accretion of domains by 
marriage alliances and other dynastic devices. The royal fami- 
lies of Spain, France, England, and most other kingdoms, as well 
as the petty princes and barons of more diminutive states, were 
likewise vying with one another and with the emperor Ab arrange 
such marriages and such inheritances as would redo^und to the 
wealth and prestige of their respective dynasties. ‘Germany was 
especially the prey of just such rival ambitions, and these in turn 
militated against the solidarity of the German people and the 
unity of the Holy Roman Emfure. 

Of course, signs were not wanting of some national life in 
Germany. Most of the people spoke a common language; a. 
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form of national unity existed in the diet; and many patriots 
raised their voice in behalf c C a stronger and more centralized 
government. In i49S diet met at the city of Projects 
Worms to discuss with Emperor Maximilian projects 
of reform. After protracted debates, it was agreed the^m- 
that private warfare, an attendant of feudalism, should 
be abolished; a perpetual internal peace should be proclaimed; 
and an imperial court should be established to settle all disputes 
between states within the empire. These efforts at reform, Mke 
many before and after, were largely unfruitful, and, despite 
occasional protests, political disunion and weakness continued 
to prevail within the Holy Roman Empire. 

Yet, so obsessed were men’s minds with tne old Roman tradi- 
tion of empire that most Europeans continued to regard the 
Holy Roman Empire with awe. It was thought of as venerable 
and thi'j[efore as natural and eternal. It was deemed worth 
fighting about. Its titles were coveted, even by the national 
monarchs of England, France, Spain, and Hungary. It long 
continued to evoke an interest and a fascination curiously dis- 
proportionate to its actual strength. 

2. ISLAM AND THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE 

The awe which Europeans felt for the old Holy Roman Empire 
was matched in the year 1 500 by the fear and dread which they 
entertained of the new Ottoman Empire. In this, they were 
justified. For, if the Holy Roman I^mpire was weaker in fact 
than in appearance, the Ottoman Empire displayed a real vigor 
commensurate with its pretensions and ambitions. 

In a sense the Ottoman Empire was not “new.” It repre- 
sented, politically and geographically, a continuation of the 
imperial tradition of the Near East — of the Greek 
(Byzantine) Empire of the middle ages, of the Roman Eastern 
Empire of Justinian and Constantine, and of the much 
earlier Xnpire of Alexander the Great. It was builded directly 
on the ruins of the Byzantine Empire; it embraced the same 
area and the same populations; and it took over, with changed 
names, the same institutions and practices. 

What was “new” about the Ottoman Empire was the shift 
of southeastern Europe from Christian to Moslem control, the 
accompanying reijewal of military energy in that quarter, and 
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the fair promise that a large part if not all of Europe might speed- 
ily be incorp)orated in a vast empire which in its government and 
culture would be based on Islam rather than on Christianity. 

Islam was, of course, the religion of Mohammed, neatly sum- 
marized in the formula, “There is no God but Allah, and Mo- 
Islam hammed is his prophet.'’ It had originated in Arabia 
in the seventh century; and within a hundred years, 
thanks to amazing proselyting zeal and astounding military con- 
quest, it had largely supplanted Christianity in western Asia 
and northern Africa and had '^netrated into southwestern Eu- 
rope. Against southeastern Europe and Asia Minor, it had at 
that time beaten in vain. The Christian Roman Empire of the 
Byzantine Greeks had then been too strong for it. Thereafter, 
the huge Arab Empire had broken up into mutually warring 
fragments and the expansive force of Islam had seemingly been 
exhausted. During the middle ages Christians of wester;? Europe 
as well as those of the Byzantine Empire took the offensive 
against the Moslems, and for a time it appeared as though the 
whole Near East might be wrested from Islam and restored to 
Christendom. 

The crusades eventually failed, however. Indeed, they proved 
to be, from the Christian standpoint, worse than a failure. 
They aroused and revivified the forces of Islam, while sowing 
new seeds of discord between Christians of the West and those 
of the Byzantine Empire. They evoked a second great wave of 
Moslem conquest, that of the Ottoman Turks, which expanded 
Islam and contracted Christendom. 

* The Turks were a tribal people whose original home was 
in the steppes and deserts of the Turkestan of central Asia 
and who had emigrated thence, during the middle 
Turks both as nomads and as permanent settlers, to 

Mesojxjtamia, Syria, Egypt, and particularly to Asia 
Minor. They had adopted the Moslem religion of the pop,^iations 
among whom they roved or settled. One of the Turkish tribes 
which penetrated into Asia Minor had a chieftain' about the 
year i3cx> whose name was Osman or Othman and who assumed 
the title of emir (prince) of the Turks. The Turks who were 
subject to Othman and his successors were henceforth called 
the Ottoman Turks. 

Othman and his immediate successors we^e valiant warriors 
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and gifted statesmen. They annexed other Turkish states and 
incorporated other Turkish tnbes, and slowly but surely they 
built up a powerful military state. It was this rising, growing 
state of the Ottoman Tur^s which was destined to become the 
outstanding champion of Islam and to renew with Christendom 
the struggle for mastery of the Near East and perhaps of all 
Europe. 

In the first half of the fourteenth century, the Ottoman Turks 
devoted their energies to the conquest of Asia Minor. They 
extended their sway over all the Moslem peoples in the region, 
and to the east they reduced the Christian Armenians. Simul- 
taneously, to the west, they pushed the boundary of the Byzan- 
tine Empire farther and farther back, qapturiug one Greek city 
after another — Ephesus, Brusa, Nicaea, and Nicomedia. By the 
middle of the century they had undone the work of the crusaders 
andTiad wrested all Asia Minor from the Greeks. They made 
Brusa tlfe capital of their empire, and the Ottoman emir took 
the title of sultan. 

As the territory of the Moslem Empire grew, that of the 
Christian Byzantine Empire diminished. This empire — the un- 
interrupted continuation of the ancient Roman Em- Decline 
pi re— was now steadily declining and deteriorating, 

Asia Minor was finally surrendered to the Turks. Byzantine 
Crete, the iEgean islands, and most of the Greek pen- Empire 
insula were occupied by the Venetians. A large part of the 
Balkan peninsula was in possession of Slavic peoples— Yugoslavs- 
and Bulgarians — who maintained independent states of their 
own and disputed with the Greeks the control of southeastern 
Europe. 

The Graeco-Roman (Byzantine) emperors in Constantinople 
thus found themselves, by the middle of the fourteenth century, 
hemmed in on all sides. Their empire was actually restricted to 
the capital, to a part of Thrace, and to a narrow strip of sea- 
coast ai«ig the iEgean. They were confronted with foreign foes — 
Turks, Slavs, and Italians. They were beset with grave domestic 
problems: they were short of soldiers and money; they were 
weakened by recurring revolutions and quarrels oyer the imperial 
succession. • 

In the second half of the fourteenth century the Ottoman 
Turks transferred their military activities and successes from 
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Asia Minor to southeastern Europe. They crossed the straits 
in force in 1360, and in the following year they captured Adrian- 
ople and made it their capital. In 1387 they conquered Salonica. 
Two years later, on the fateful field of Kossovo, they over- 
whelmed the Yugoslavs. In 1393 they decisively defeated the 
Bulgarians. In the meantime they were seizing islands in the 
iEgean and fighting the Venetians in the Greek peninsula. At 
the end of the century the Ottoman Turks dominated the entire 
Balkan peninsula except Constantinople and a few other posts 
still held by Greeks or Italians. 

In desperation the Byzantine emperors begged aid of western 
Europe, and in alarm the popes preached new crusades and 
besought all Christians * to go to the assistance of the Greeks. 
Some Christian princes did lead armies against the Turks; the 
kings of Poland and Hungary repeatedly tried to stem the tide 
of Moslem conquest; and the Venetians, with their commercial 
interests in the Near East clearly at stake, turned crusaders 
and fought manfully against the Turks. It was in vain. The 
Turks still advanced. 

In 1453, after elaborate preparations, Mohammed II, the 
ablest and greatest of the Ottoman sultans, with an army of 
Turkish 150,000 men, laid siege to Constantinople. The city 
of^Con* was defended by a pitifully small Christian army, 
stanti- numbering not more than 8,000, of whom half were 

nople Greek (including monks and priests) and the other 
.half comprised detachments sent by the pope and by the city 
states of Venice and Genoa ^Tor the glory of God and the safety 
of Christendom.’’ What the Christians lacked in numbers they 
made up in grim determination and reckless bravery, and for 
almost two months the little garrison held the Moslem host at 
bay. It was only when they were still further reduced by deaths 
and wounds and utterly exhausted, that the Christians gave 
way and the Turks poured in, and even then the gallant band 
of Greeks and Italians fought on until they were all lulled. In 
their midst, fighting to the very end, perished Constantine XI, 
the last of the lineal caesars and Gracco-Roman emperors. 

The transfer of Constantinople from the rule of the Emperor 
Constantine XI to that of the Sultan Mohammed II was a 
sensational step in the revolution which was transforming the 
traditional empire of the Near East from Greek and Christian 
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hands to hands that were Moslem and Turk. The events at 
Constantinople in 1453 depressed all Christendom, as they elated 
the Turks and all Islam. For Constantinople was viewed by both 
Christians and Moslems as one of the greatest and strongest 
cities in the whole world, embodying most perfectly the traditions 
of ancient Roman rule and antique Greek culture. It was the 
city. Its possession carried prestige. As Christians had held it 
from the time of the first Constantine in the fourth century to 
the days of the last Constantine in the fifteenth century, so the 
Moslems were determined to possess it ever after. Besides, it 
was naturally an imperial city, comparatively easy to defend 
and specially accustomed to undertake distant conquest and to 
exercise wide dominion. As it had been for more than a thousand 
years the centre of a Christian empire of the Near East, so it 
would be in modern times the capital of a Moslem empire of the 
Near East. 

Indeed, Mohammed II (1451-1481) succeeded in doing what 
the preceding Byzantine emperors had failed to do. He not 
only ruled in Constantinople but he brought together sultan 
within his empire many territories which had been lost Moham- 
to the Byzantine Empire. He reunited the whole of 
Asia Minor and the entire Balkan peninsula. He did more: he 
conquered the Rumanian lands at the mouth of the Danube 
and the Russian and Mongol lands north of the Black Sea. 

For almost a century after the death of Mohammed II — ^ 
from 1481 to 1571 — the Ottoman Empire grew rapidly and 
flourished mightily. In large part it grew at the expense of other 
Moslem states. The sultans, as the champions of Moslem (Sun- 
nite) orthodoxy, waged war against the Persians as the ex- 
ponents of the principal Moslem (Shiite) heresy, and wrested 
from the shahs of Persia the city of Bagdad and the valleys of 
the Tigris and Euphrates. One of the sultans — Selim I (1512-^ 
1520) — conquered Syria and Egypt, and obtained from the chief 
claimant io the old Arab Empire, then resident in Eg)q)t, the 
title of caliph, that is, head of all orthodox Moslems. Thence- 
forth the sultans of the Ottoman Turks claimed to be successors 
both of the Roman emperors and of , the Moslem caliphs. The 
sultans likewise gained recognition of Ottoman supremacy in 
the holy cities of Jerusalem, Mecca, and Medina, and in other 
Arab towns. Also, /by means of growing maritime power, the 
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sultans acquired suzerainty over all the north African coast 
from Egypt to Morocco, including Tripoli, Tunis, and Algeria. 

• Under the Sultan Suleiman II (1520-1566), who was appropri- 
ately termed “the Magnificent,” the Ottoman Empire comprised 
virtually the same territory as had constituted the 
the Mag- East Roman Empire in the time of Justinian. But 
niflcent Suleiman the Magnificent would not stop here. Eager 
to expand his dominions in Europe, as they were already extended 
in Asia and Africa, he, with the main force of the Moslem world 
behind him, turned anew against Christendom. 

In 1521 Suleiman captured Belgrade and crossed the Danube. 
In 7526 he defeated the king of Hungary and destroyed the 
flower of Hungarian chivalry in the terrible battle of Mohacs, 
and occupied Budapest. Pushing on against Austria, which had 
sought to aid Hungary, he laid siege to Vienna in 1529. Tho'ugh 
he could not take Vienna, he compelled the Holy Roman Emperor 
to agree to a partition of Hungary, the smaller portion going to 
Austria and the larger portion passing to the Ottoman Empire 
and becoming a Turkish province. Thereafter the Holy Roman 
Emperor, and the king of Poland too, made repeated and pro- 
tracted attempts to drive the Turks out of Hungary and Rumania, 
but almost invariably they met defeat at the hands of Suleiman. 
As the Byzantine Empire had fallen prey to the Moslem Turks 
in the fifteenth century, so in the sixteenth century the weakened 
and distracted Holy Roman Empire appeared to be Christen- 
dom’s last poor bulwark against the onrushing triumphant 
Moslems. 

In the meantime Suleiman subdued the Caucasus and made 
the Black Sea a lake within the Ottoman Empire. Simultaneously 
his warships and pirate-ships wrought havoc in the Mediter- 
ranean; they successfully combated Venice and Genoa and 
terrorized the seafaring merchants from Christian countries. 
Christendom, in the first half of the sixteenth centu^, seemed 
to be peculiarly exposed to Moslem assault on land and on sea, 
at the very time when Christendom was faced internally with 
political rivalries of unprecedented rancor and with fundamental 
religious disunion. Yet so great was the external threat that 
rival Christian monarchs and mutually vituperative Christian 
clergymen could agree with pope and Holy Roman Emperor in 
cursing the Turk — “the infidel.” \ 
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The Ottoman Empire of the sixteenth century was similar 
to the earlier East Roman (Byzantine'^ Empire not only in 
territorial extent but also iti political institutions. It The Otto- 
was not a national state, any more than the old Roman 
Empire had been a national state. It was a military SfaSeenth^ 
political union, under Turkish leadership, of many Century 
diverse peoples. Only in Asia Minor did the Turks constitute 
a large proportion of the total population, and even there sizable 
minorities of Armenians, Kurds, and Greeks persisted. In Mes- 
opotamia, Syria, and Palestine, and across northern Africa, the 
Turks were a mere sprinkling among the mass of Arabs, Jews, 
Egyptians (Copts), Berbers, and Moors. In southeastern Eu- 
rope the conquered nationalities remained- -Greeks, Yugoslavs 
(Serbs), Bulgarians, Albanians, Rumanians, and Hungarians 
(Magyars), — and some of them, notably the Greeks, continued 
to furnish the Near East with its leading merchants and traders. 
Most of* the conquered Christians, however, were reduced to a 
condition of serfdom and were obliged to support the Moslem 
Turks who came to live among them as soldiers and officials 
and formed a privileged upper class. 

The government of the Ottoman Empire was an autocracy, 
not unlike that of the Byzantine Empire which it supplanted. 
The sultan was ‘^commander of the faithful” and master of the 
conquered j^eoples. In theory, his word was supreme; he made 
and enforced the laws; he appointed the local governors and army 
officers; he declared war and concluded peace. In practice, the 
sultan was often influenced or controlled by his harem, army, 
or officials; and local agents and tax-gatherers were frequently 
harsher and more despotic than the sultan. 

The Ottoman Empire was a Moslem empire, as the Byzantine 
Empire had been a Christian empire. Only Moslems could be 
full-fledged citizens ” ; Christians and Jews were “sub- Moslems 
jects.” For “citizens,” there was the closest union of and 
church Md state; the sultan was head alike of tern- 
poral and spiritual affairs; and civil law as well as religious faith 
and teaching was derived from Mohammed and the Koran. 
Moreover, the sultans supported the public worship of Islam. 
They transformed the venerable and historic Christian cathedral 
of Saint Sophia in Constantinople — one of the architectural 
wonders of the world — into a Moslem edifice, and wherever their 
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armies marched they appropriated the principal Christian 
churches and converted them into mosques. The sultans set aside 
a share of the spoils taken from Christians for the financial sup- 
port of Moslem institutions. They taxed Christians far more 
heavily than Moslems and excluded the former from most public 
offices. They did not allow Christians to bear arms or serve in the 
Ottoman army, but every year they conscripted a certain number 
of Christian boys, reared them as Moslems, and trained them as 
a special army — the so-called army of the Janizaries — ^whick 
proved to be a peculiarly effective auxiliary to the main Turkish 
army. 

Some Christians, especially among the Albanians, became 
Moslems, but the Armenians and the mass of the conquered 
peoples in southeastern Europe clung to Christianity. As a 
matter of fact, the Turks were not supremely intolerant; they 
did not force conversion to Islam. Indeed, as soon as the Sultan 
Mohammed II had captured Constantinople, he issued ^ famous 
edict of toleration, not only according religious freedom to the 
Greek Christians but constituting them a special ‘‘ nation ’’ (or 
‘•‘millet") under their own patriarch and with their own laws 
and law-courts. Other sultans created similar “millets’^ for the 
Armenian Christians, the Catholic Christians, and the Jews. 
In this way, the sultan was enabled to hold the patriarchs and 
other heads of “millets’^ personally responsible for the good 
behavior of the subject Christians. At the same time the priv- 
ileges accorded to the several “millets’" kept alive the spirit of 
nationality among the conquered peoples and served to emphasize 
the confused and heterogeneous character of the Ottoman 
Empire. 

Besides, beginning with the reign of Suleiman the Magnificent, 
the sultans entered into treaties with Christian states, granting 
to their citizens permission of pilgrimage to the Holy Land, 
privileges of trade in the Near East, and the right to live under 
their own laws and to maintain their own law-courts while they 
were residing in the Ottoman Empire. The first of such treaties— 
or “capitulations,” as they were called — was concluded in 1535 
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vvith the king of France. The “capitulations” added to the 
confusion within the Ottoman Empire, but ihey were a sign that 
Christian Europe, unable to dislodge Islam, must make terms 
with it and recognize it as a growing power in the midst of 
Christendom. 

3. THE CITY .STATES 

Before the dawn of the Christian era, the Greeks and Phoenici- 
ans and early Romans had entertained a general idea of political 
organization which was quite at variance with any idea 
of extended empire, such as we have observed in the stot^Idea 
case of the Holy Roman Empire or the Ottoman Em- 
pire of the sixteenth century. It was a gener^,! idea, moreover, 
which would seem very strange to most of us at the present time, 
accustomed as we are to the idea of a fairly large national state. 
Those ancient peoples believed that every city with its adjacent 
countrysidb should constitute an independent state, with its 
own particular lawmaking and governing bodies and with dis- 
tinctive army and coinage. This belief retained a tenacious 
hold on European minds, despite the rise of Greek and Roman 
empires; it was employed as a more or less reasoned justifi- 
cation of separatist tendencies in medieval feudal Europe; and 
it naturally survived as long as there were great obstacles to 
extensive large-scale travel and trade and to the development 
of acute national consciousness. It .survived well into modern 
times. 

Now it so happened, as we shall .see in the following chapter, 
that the commerce of the middle ages rendered especially im-- 
portant certain towns in Italy, in Germany, and in the Nether- 
lands. These towns, in one way or another, managed to secure 
a large measure of self-government, so that by the year 1500 
they had become strikingly similar to the city states of antiquity. 
In Germany, though they still maintained their local self-govern- 
ment, the]f were loosely attached to the Holy Roman Empire 
and were overshadowed in political significance by other states. 
In the case of Italy and in tW of the Netherlands, however, they 
played leading rbles in the politics of the sixteenth century. 
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In the Italy of the year 1500 there was only an intangible 
tie with the Holy Roman Empire and there was not even the 
semblance of national political unity. Despite the 
the Six- ardent longings of a few Italian patriots,^ and the de- 

teenth velopment of a common language, which, under such 

masters as Dante and Petrarch, became a medium 
for great literary expression, the people of the peninsula had not 
built up a national monarchy like those of western Europe nor 
had they even preserved the form of allegiance to the Holy 
Roman Empire. This was due to several significant events of 
earlier times. In the first place, the attempt of the medieval 
German emperors to gain control of Italy not only had signally 
failed but had left behind two contending factions throughout 
the whole country, — one, the Ghibellines, supporting the doctrine 
of maintaining the traditional connection with Germany^ the 
other, the Guelphs, rejecting that doctrine. In the second place, 
the pope, who exercised extensive political as well as religious 
power, felt that his ecclesiastical influence would be seriously 
impaired by the creation of political unity in the country. A 
strong lay monarch with a solid Italy behind him might in time 
reduce the sovereign pontiff to a subservient position and dimin- 
ish the prestige which the head of the church enjoyed in foreign 
lands. The popes, therefore, participated actively in the game of 
Italian politics, always endeavoring to prevent any one state from 
becoming too powerful . Thirdly, the comparatively early commer- 
cial prominence of the Italian towns had stimulated trade rivalries 
which tended to make each toWn proud of its independence and 
wealth; and as the cities grew and prospered to an unwonted 
degree, it became increasingly difficult to join them together. 
Finally, the riches of Italy, and the local jealousies and strife, to 
say nothing of the papal policy, marked the country as natural 
prey for foreign interference and conquest; and the peninsula 
became a battleground for Spaniards, Frenchmen, and Germans. 

A 

* Of such patriots was Machiavelli (see below, p. 27). Machiavelli wrote in 
The Prince: “Our country, left almost without life, still waits to know who it is 
that wUl heal her bruises, put an end to the devastation and plunder of Lombardy 
and to the exactions and imposts of Naples and Tuscany, and stanch those wounds 
of hers which long neglect has changed into running sores. We see how she prays 
God to send some one to rescue her from these barbapus cruelties and oppressions. 
We see too how ready and eager she is to follow any standard, were there only 
some person to raise it.“ 
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Before reviewing the chief city states of northern Italy, it 
will be well to say a word al out two other political divisions 
of the country. The southern third of the peninsula 
comprised the kingdom of Naples, which had grown 
up about the city of that name, and which, together 
with the large island of Sicily, was later called the kingdom of 
the Two Sicilies. This state, having been first formed by Scandi- 
navian adventurers in the eleventh century, had successively 
passed under papal suzerainty, under the domination of the 
German emperors, and at length in 1266 under French control. 
A revolt in Sicily in the year 1282, commonly called the Sicilian 
Vespers, had severed the relation between the island and the 
mainland, the former passing to the royal family of Aragon, 
and the latter troublously remaining in French hands until 1442. 
Th^ reunion of the Two Sicilies at this date under the crown of 
Aragon served to keep alive the quarrel between the French and 
the Spaniards; and it was not until 1504 that the king of France 
definitely renounced his Neapolitan claims in favor of Ferdinand 
of Aragon. 

About the city of Rome had grown up in the course of cen- 
turies the papal states, or as they were officially styled, the 
‘‘Patrimony of St. Peter.” It had early fallen to the 
lot of the bishop, as the most important person in the 
city, to exercise political power over Rome, when 
barbarian invasions no longer permitted the exercise of authority 
by Roman emperors; and control over neighboring districts, as. 
well as over the city, had been expressly recognized and con- 
ferred upon the bishop by Charlemagne in the eighth century. 
This bishop of Rome was, of course, the pope; and the pope 
slowly extended his territories through central Italy from the 
Tiber to the Adriatic, long using them merely as a bulwark to 
his religious and ecclesiastical prerogatives. By the year 1500, 
however, the popes were prone to regard themselves as Italian 
princes who might normally employ their states as so many 
pawns in the game of peninsular politics. The Italian policy of 
the notorious Alexander VI (1492-1503) centred in his desire to 
establish his son, Caesar Borgia, as an Italian ruler; and Julius II 
(iSoS-iSisJ was famed more for statecraft and military prowess 
than for religious fervor. 

North and west of the papal states were the various city 
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states which were so thoroughly distinctive of Italian politics 
at the opening of the sixteenth century. Although these towns 
had probably reached a higher plane both of material prosperity 
and of intellectual culture than was to be found at that time 
in any other part of Europe, nevertheless they were deeply 
jealous of each other and carried on an interminable series of 
petty wars, the brunt of which was borne by professional hired 
soldiers and freebooters styled “condottieri.” Among the Italian 
city states, the most famous in the year 1500 were Milan, Venice, 
Genoa, and Florence. 

Of these cities, Milan was still in theory a ducal fief of the 
Holy Roman Empire, but had long been in fact the prize of 
Milan despotic rulers who were descended from two famous 
i*amilies -the Visconti and the Sforza— and who com- 
bined a liberal patronage of art with the fine political subtleties 
of Italian tyrants. The Visconti ruled Milan from the thirteenth 
century to the middle of the fifteenth, when a Sforza, the son of 
a condottiere, established the supremacy of his own family. 
In 1409, however, King Louis XII of France, claiming the duchy 
as heir to the Visconti, seized Milan and held it until he was 
expelled in 1512 by the Holy League, composed of the pope, 
Venice. Spain, and England. A Sforza was temporarily reinstated. 

As Milan was the type of Italian city ruled by a despot or 
tyrant, so Venice was a type of the commercial, oligarchical 
Venice states. Venice was by far the most powerful state 

in the peninsula. Located on the islands and lagoons 
at the head of the Adriatic, she had profited greatly by the 
crusades to build up a maritime empire and an enviable trade 
in the eastern Mediterranean and had extended her sway over 
rich lands in the northeastern part of Italy. In the year 1500, 
Venice boastea 3,000 ships, 300,000 sailors, a numerous and 
veteran army, famous factories of plate glass, silk stuffs, and 
gold and silver objects, and a singularly strong government. 
Nominally Venice was a republic, but actually an oligarchy. 
Political power was entrusted jointly to several agencies: (i) a 
grand council controlled by the commercial magnates; (2) a cen- 
tralized committee of ten; (3) an elected duke, or ‘‘doge’’; and 
(4), after 1454) three state inquisitors, henceforth the city’s real 
iriastcrs. The inquisitors might pronounce sentence of death, 
dispose of the public funds, and enact statutes; they maintained 
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a regular spy system; and trial, judgment, and exeertion were 
secret. The mouth of the lion o' St. Mark received anonymous 
denunciations, and the waves which passed under the Bridge 
Sighs carried away the corpses. 

To this regime Venice owed an internal peace which contrasted 
with the endless civil wars of the other Italian cities. Till the 
final destruction of the state in 1797 Venice knew no political 
revolution. In foreign affairs, also, Venice possessed considerable 
influence; she was the first European state to send regular en- 
voys, or ambassadors, to other courts. It seemed in 1500 as if 
she was particularly wealthy and great, but already had been 
sowed the seed of subsequent decline and humiliation. The 
advance of the Ottoman Turks threatened her position in eastern 
Europe. The discovery of America and of a new route to India 
was.tjireatening the very basis of her commercial supremacy. 
And her unscrupulous policy toward her Italian rivals lost her 
friends to the west. So great was the enmity against Venice 
that the formidable League of Cambrai, entered into by the 
emperor, the pope, France, and Spain in 1508, wrung many 
concessions from her. 

Second only to Venice in commercial importance, Genoa, in 
marked contrast with her rival, passed through all manner of 
political vicissitudes until in 1499 she fell prey to the 
invasion of King Louis XII of France. Thereafter 
Genoa remained some years subject to the French, but in 1528 
the resolution of an able citizen, Andrea Doria, freed the state 
from foreign invaders and restored to Genoa her republican 
institutions. 

The famed city state of Florence may be taken as the best 
type of the democratic community, controlled by a political 


leader. The city, as celebrated for its free institutions 
as for its art, had come, in the first half of the fifteenth 


Florence 


century, under the tutelage of a family of traders and bankers, 
the wealthy Medici, who preserved the republican forms, and 
for a while, under Lorenzo de’ Medici (1449-1492), “the Mag- 
nificent,’^ made Florence the leading centre of Italian culture. 
Soon after the death of Lorenzo, a democratic reaction took 


place uqder an enthusiastic and puritanical monk, Savonarola, 
who welcomed the advent of the French king, Charles VIII, in 
1494 ; and aided materially in the expulsion of the Medici. 
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Savonarola soon fell a victim to the plots of his Florentine en- 
emies and to the vengeance of the pope, whom Charles VIII had 
offended, and was put to death in 1498. The democracy managed 
to survive until 1512 when the Medici returned. The city state 
of Florence subsequently became the grand-duchy of Tuscany. 

Before we take leave of the Italian states of the year 1500, 
mention should be made of the insignificant duchy of 
Savoy, tucked away in the fastnesses of the north- 
western Alps, whose duke, after varying fortunes, was to become, 
in the nineteenth century, king of a united Italy. 

The city state was the dominant form of political organization 
not only in Italy but also in the Netherlands.^ The Netherlands, 
or the Low Countries, were seventeen provinces oc- 
Nether- cupying the flat lowlands along the North Sea, — the 
lands Holland, Belgium, and northern France of our .own 
day. Most of the inhabitants were Flemings or Dutch, who 
spoke ‘^Netherlandish,'^ a language akin to German; but many 
of them in the south — the so-called Walloons — spoke French. 
At first the provinces had been mere feudal states at the mercy 
of various warring noblemen, but gradually in the course of the 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries, important towns 
had arisen so wealthy and populous that they were able to wrest 
charters from the lords. Thus arose a number of municipalities 
which were still in theory vassals of feudal nobles but which in 
fact were self-governing republics, and in many instances the 
early oligarchic systems of municipal government speedily gave 
way to more democratic institutions. Remarkable in industry 
’and prosperity were Ghent, Bruges, Antwerp, Brussels, Liege, 
Utrecht, Delft, Rotterdam, and many another. 

Beginning in 1384 and continuing throughout the fifteenth 
century, the dukes of Burgundy, who as vassals of the French 
king had long held the duchy and county of that name in eastern 
France, succeeded by marriage, purchase, intrigue, or force in 
bringing one by one the seventeen provinces of the N-etherlands 
under their rule. This extension of dominion on the part of the 
dukes of Burgundy implied the establishment of a strong mo- 
narchical authority, which was supported by the nobility and 

^ It was also important in Germany (within the Holy Roman Empire). On the 
German city states — the so-called Hanseatic towns — see above, p, 7, and below, 
pp. 64-65. 
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clergy and opposed by the cities. In 1465 a common parliament, 
called the ‘‘states general,’’ wa^ constituted at Brussels, con- 
taining deputies from each of the seventeen provinces; and 
eight years later a grand council was organized with supreme 
judicial and financial functions. Charles the Bold, who died in 
1477, was prevented from constructing a great central kingdom 
between France and Germany only by the shrewdness of his 
implacable foe, King Louis XI of France. On the death of 
Charles the Bold, Louis seized the duchy of Burgundy, thereby 
extending the eastern frontier of France, but the duke’s in- 
heritance in the Netherlands and in the county of Burgundy 
(Franche Comte) passed to his daughter Mary. In 1477 Mary’s 
marriage with Maximilian of Austria began the long domination 
of the Netherlands by the house of Habsburg. 

Thrpughout these political changes, the towns of the Nether- 
lands maintained many of their former privileges, and their 
prosperity steadily increased. The country became the richest 
in Europe, and the splendor of the ducal court surpassed that 
of any contemporary sovereign. A permanent memorial of it 
remains in the celebrated Order of the Golden Fleece, which 
was instituted by the duke of Burgundy in the fifteenth century 
and was so named from English wool, the raw material used in 
the Flemish looms and the very foundation of the country’s 
prosperity. 


4. THE NEW NATIONAL MONARCHIES 

A new kind of political state was coming into prominence at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. It was different from 
an extensive empire, such as the Ottoman Empire, and 
also from a restricted city state, such as Venice or National 
Genoa. It was a kind of state which had hardly existed 
in ancient times and which had evolved only slowly and dimly 
during the middle ages. It was the medium sized “national” 
state, the political entity which was to become the unit of the 
modern state-system of Europe. 

If we look at the political map of Europe of the year 1500, 
we quickly perceive, in contrast with the sprawling territories 
strangely labelled “Ottoman Empire” and “Holy Roman Em- 
pire” and the unfamiliar petty divisions of central Europe 
indicative of a hodgepodge of feudal principalities and city states, 
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a certain number of areas which correspond in name and roughly 
in extent to states of the twentieth century with which we are 
acquainted — England, France, Portugal, Spain, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Hungary, Poland, Lithuania. These are the new 
national monarchies of the year 1500. They are independent of 
empires and yet they represent unifications of feudal localities — 
baronies and municipalities— under the direction and sway of a 
monarch. Each of them possesses a population the core of which 
is a single nationality, with distinctive language, literature, and 
some self-consciousness. They are national monarchies. 

Just how these national monarchies had originated in the 
tribal states which succeeded the dissolution of the old Roman 
Empire and accompanied the expansion of Christendom and 
just how they had kept free of the Holy Roman Empire and 
had slowly overcome the disruptive tendencies of feudalism, 
is a theme for the student of medieval Europe and lies outside 
of the purview of modern history. Suffice it here to remark 
that by the year 1500 these national states had taken firm root 
and were undergoing a very marked and significant alteration 
in their government in the direction of monarchical absolutism. 

The government of a twentieth-century national state is more 
actively and physically powerful than was the government of a 
sixteenth-century national state. For example, it can tax its 
citizens almost without limit and with slight fear of revolt, 
and it can compel them to endure in person the horrors of war, 
neither of which things a government of the sixteenth century 
could have done. But the government of a twentieth-century 
national state is not worshipped simply as government: no one 
has any feeling of awful sanctity about it; on the coittrary, 
government as such is not uncommonly regarded as a little 
ridiculous. What men worship is the nation or the nationality, 
not its political governors. 

In the year 1 500 it was not yet the nation but the monarch — 
the prince- that was worshipped. Treason to the 
deemed the most heinous crime, the crime 
which could excuse any punishment. The prince was 
becoming a sort of god. 

Several factors in European history just prior to the sixteenth 
century had undoubtedly combined to arrest the development 
of medieval constitutional government, medieval magna cartas. 
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and medieval parliaments, and to give rise to monarchical ab- 
solutism. The crusades had had something to do with it. They 
brought Christian rulers of t!ie West into contact with Moslem 
and Byzantine rule in the East; and from the East, the ancient 
traditional seat of absolutism, the West derived oriental notions 
about the scope and method of government.^ Then, too, the 
crusades stimulated trade and travel and thereby contributed 
to the growth, in numbers, wealth, and influence, of a middle 
class, which looked to strong monarchs for protection of travel 
and trade against fighting nobles. Moreover, the crusades di- 
verted the attention and activity of numerous feudal lords and 
ambitious churchmen from the internal politics of European 
states to foreign affairs and distant enterprises, with the result 
that monarchs were less handicapped than formerly by feudalism 
and by the church. 

The feudal nobles who during the middle ages had been leaders 
in limiting monarchy and establishing constitutional govern- 
ment on the basis of contract between prince and people, now 
lost much of their earlier influence and leadership. Some of 
them were killed during the crusades. Others emigrated to the 
Near East. Some settled in cities, engaged in commerce, and 
came to share the townsmen’s desire for strong and stable gov- 
ernment. Still others were forcefully subjected to the king and 
made into servants and supporters of royal monarchy. By the 
sixteenth century, feudalism was decaying, and soon the feudal 
lords would be in no position to oppose royal absolutism. 

The church had likewise been a foe of royal absolutism during 
the middle ages, but its energetic opposition was now changing 
to toleration and resignation and even aid. The church, while a 
foe to royal absolutism, had been no friend to the anarchy and 
disorder which feudal society at its height imposed upon Europe, 
and accordingly the church, in conjunction with the middle class, 
patronized early royal attempts to check private warfare and 
dominate feudalism. Thereby the church contributed to the 
growth of royal power. When the royal power turned against 
the church and sought to enhance itself at the expense of pope, 
bishops, and pionks, the churchmen found themselves so weak- 
ened by the crusades, by previous political struggles, by internal 
abuses, and by popular criticism and dissent, that they felt it 
natural or expedient* to acquiesce in much that the kings did. 
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and eventually many churchmen became convinced supporters 
of royal despotism. 

The growth of the middle class and its alliance with royalty 
were perhaps the most significant features of the period of transi- 
tion from the middle ages to modern times. This class com- 
prised a rapidly increasing ni^ber of men of wealth and brains. 
The kings catered to it, and it served— and worshipped — the 
kings. The middle class furnished the kings with lawyers and 
most useful ofiSdals, with more and more money for the mount- 
ing expenses of central government, and with reliable men for 
national armies; and in return the kings bestowed commercial 
monopolies and other financial favors upon the middle class. 
Gradually, under middle-class influence, the institution of mon- 
archy in the national states was transformed. The monarch, 
instead of being a titular suzerain of feudal landed lords, became 
the real head of a big national business in which the middle class 
was an important stockholder. 

The importance of the middle class was augmented in national 
states in the sixteenth century, as we shall see in the following 
chapter, by the startling economic expansion of Europe, in the 
fostering of which it was kings, rather than emperors or city 
states, who took the lead. Simultaneously, the consciousness 
of nationality was stimulated, as we shall presently point out 
in greater detail, especially among the middle class and to the 
profit of the monarchs of national states. These monarchs, 
enriched by overseas plundering and exploitation on the part of 
their faithful subjects and regarded as the embodiments of 
national achievement and ambition, were about to eclipse in 
majesty and might not only feudal nobles and city states but 
the empire and the papacy. 

To the same end contributed a change in the methods of war- 
fare, a change which was brought about mainly in the fifteenth 
century. Hitherto, during the middle ages, royal armies had 
been composed chiefly of feudal vassals and retainers, and they 
had fought with spears, pikes, swords, bows and arrows. Now, 
with the introduction of gunpowder and firearms, a prince could 
maintain a standing army of hired soldiers and equip it with 
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cunnon and hand-guns; and a national monarch, with larger and 
surer revenue, could surpass cit> states and Holy Roman Empire 
in the size and effectiveness of his military establishment. He 
could use it, moreover, to subdue rebellious feudal lords and to 
quell popular uprisings in his own realm, as well as to wage war 
against other princes and foreign powers. In a word, he now 
possessed a novel instrument of rhonarchical absolutism. 

Predisposing m’en’s minds to the idea of monarchical absolutism 
and to the veritable worship of the prince was the revived study 
of the old Roman law. According to a basic maxim of the ancient 
Roman law, as finally compiled by the Byzantine Erriperor Justin- 
ian in the sixth century, the prince or ruler of- a state not only 
had authority to make laws but also to b|j:ak them or to change 
them at will. This doctrine — that the prince can do no wrong, 
that .the will of the prince is law— -was absolutely contrary to 
the medieval theory that the ruler is bound by feudal contract 
and must respect the fundamental law (or “constitution’.’) of 
the land. The kings of the later middle ages, disliking the medi- 
eval theory, promoted the revival of Roman law; they encour- 
aged its teaching and study; and the large lawyer-class that by 
the sixteenth century were trained in it naturally invoked it in 
behalf of the claims of the kings who employed them. 

The cause of national monarchy and the conviction that 
national monarchs are absolutist, that they are superior to 
constitutions and parliaments, received classical and cogent ex- 
pression in the sixteenth century in the political writings of 
Niccolo Machiavelli (i469-r527), an Italian scholar and stat^ 
man of the city state of Florence. In his most celebrated book’. 
The Prince (1513), Machiavelli argued that national monarchy 
is preferable to any other form of government, that the power 
of a national monarch should be absolute and unhampered by 
religious or moral considerations, and that a prince, in order to 
promote the interests of his nation or to safeguard his own posi- 
tion, may properly employ deception or bribery or assassination. 
Despite protests of the pope and condemnation by the church, 
Machiavelli’s The Prince was widely read and its counsels were 
acted upon by many ambitious rulers of the sixteenth century. 
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All the factors which have just been described cooperated 
to produce in sixteenth-century Europe a group of powerful 
national states, which were politically independent of the Holy 
Roman Empire and of each other, and which, under ambitious 
and frequently unscrupulous monarchs, were uprooting feudalism, 
undermining the church, and paving the way for a modern po- 
litical regime quite different ‘from that of previous centuries. 
They foreshadowed the rise of modern nationalism and at the 
same time they heralded the advent of divine-right absolutist 
monarchy. 

By the year 1500 two national monarchies had emerged on 
the British Isles. The more important was England, which 
. had been a kingdom since the ninth century, but 
which during the middle ages had been not so much 
a national state as part of a dynastic dominion. Its kings had 
been Norman French in origin and sympathy and very ambi- 
tious to extend their sway both in France and in the British 
Isles. They had conquered a part of Ireland (the so-called Pale 
ot Dublin) in the twelfth century and had subdued the princi- 
pality of Wales in the thirteenth century. They had attempted 
repeatedly but in vain to subjugate the kingdom of Scotland. 
For several centuries, too, they had sought, with considerable 
success, to dominate a large part, if not all, of France. 

The Hundred Years’ War (1337-1453), beginning as a dynastic 
and feudal struggle between the royal families of England and 
France, had a significantly national outcome. The English sov- 
ereign was compelled to surrender the bulk of his domains on 
the Continent and to confine his ambitions to Britain. At this 
very time, moreover, the sense of English nationality and Eng- 
lish patriotism was exalted; the English language acquired defi- 
nite literary form, and peculiar national institutions took hardy 
root in England. For several years after the conclusion of the 
Hundred Years’ War, England was harassed by bloody and con- 
fused struggles, known as the Wars of the Roses, between rival 
claimants to the throne, but at length, in 1485, Henry VII, the 
first of the Tudor dynasty, secured the crown and ushered in a 
new era of English histo»y. 

Henry VII (1485-1509) sought to create what has been termed 
a “strong monarchy.” During the middle ages the power of the 
king had been restricted by a parliament, composed of a Hou<^. 
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of Lords and a House of Commons, and as the former was then 
far more influential than the latter, supreme political control had 
rested practically with the king and the members of „ 
the upper house — great land-holding nobles and lead- 
ing churchmen. The Wars of the Roses had two effects which 
redounded to the advantage of the king. First, the struggle, 
being really a contest of two factions of nobles, destroyed many 
noble families and enabled the crown to seize their estates, 
thereby lessening the influence of an ancient class. Second, the 
struggle, being long and disorderly, created in the middle class 
or ‘‘common people’’ a longing for peace and a conviction that 
order and security could be maintained onl> by repression of the 
nobility and the strengthening of monarchy. Henry took advan- 
tage of these circumstances to fix upon his country an absolutism 
which was to endure throughout the sixteenth century, during 
the reigns of the four other members of the Tudor family, and, 
in fact, uhtil a revolution in the seventeenth century. 

Henry VII repressed disorder with a heavy hand and secured 
the establishment of an extraordinary court, afterwards called 
the “Court of Star Chamber,” to hear cases, especially those 
affecting the nobles, which the ordinary courts had not been 
able to settle. Then, too, he was very economical: by means of 
frugality and a foreign policy of peace, the exi>enditure was ap- 
preciably decreased, while the public revenue was enhanced by 
means of more careful attention to the cultivation of the crown 
lands and the collection of feudal dues, fines, benevolences,- im- 
port and export duties, and past parliamentary grants. Henry 
VII was thereby freed in large measure from dependence om 
parliament for grants of money, aiid the power of parliament 
naturally declined. In fact, parliament met only five times 
during his whole reign and only once during the last twelve 
years, and in all its actions was quite subservient to the royal 
desires. 

Henry VII refrained in general from foreign war, but sought 
by other means to promote the international welfare of his 
country. He negotiated several treaties by which English traders 

^ “Benevolences*’ were sums of money extorted from the people in the guise of 
gifts. A celebrated minister of Henry VII collected a very large number of “benevo- 
lences” for his master. If a man lived economically, it was reasoned he was saving 
money and could afford a “present” for the king. If, on the contrary, he lived 
sumptuously, he was evidently wealthy and could likewise afford a “gift** 
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might buy and sell goods in other countries. One of the most 
famous of these commercial treaties was the Intercursus Magnus 
concluded in 1496 with the duke of Burgundy, admitting English 
goods into the Netherlands. He likewise encouraged English 
companies of merchants to engage in foreign trade and commis- 
sioned the explorations of the Cabots in the New World. Henry 
increased the prestige of his house by politic marital alliances. 
He arranged a marriage between the heir to his throne, Arthur, 
and Catherine, a daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, the Span- 
ish sovereigns. Arthur died a few months after his wedding, but 
it was arranged that Catherine should remain in England as 
the bride of the king’s second son, who subsequently became 
Henry VIII. The king’s daughter Margaret was married to 
King James IV of Scotland, thereby paving the way much later 
for the union of the crowns of England and Scotland. 

England in the year 1500 was a real national monarchy, and 
the power of the king appeared to be distinctly in the ascendant. 
Parliament was fast becoming a purely formal and perfunctory 
body. 

Scotland in the year 1500 was also a national monarchy. 
But it was much weaker than England, and its monarchs, who 
were then of the Stuart family, had been much less 
successful in overcoming the clannishness of the Scot- 
tish highlanders, in disciplining the great feudal nobles, and in 
establishing absolutism. Besides, the Scottish monarchs, anxious 
to secure foreign aid against English arms, leaned heavily on 
France; and, in the meantime, the English language, succeeding 
where English arms failed, was gradually supplanting in many 
parts of Scotland the native Gaelic language. The Scottish 
national monarchy was a pawn, rather than a chief piece, in 
the sixteenth-century game of international politics. 

On the Continent, at this time, the national monarchy of 
PTance was largely consolidated territorially and politically. It 
France ^ painful and almost accidental 

process, for long ago in 987, when Hugh Capet came 
to the throne, the France of his day was hardly more than the 
neighborhood of Paris. It had taken five full centuries of dynastic 
war and intrigue to unite the petty feudal divisions of the country 
into the state which we call France. 

The Hundred Years’ War had finally freed the western duchies 


Scotland 
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and counties from control by "^j^iglish »dvereigns and at the same 
time had aroused French natiW^^i fedJittgand created a need and 
desire for strong national monarchy. Just before the opening of 
the sixteenth century the wily and tactful Louis XI (1461-1483) 
had rounded out French territories: on the east he had occupied 
the powerful duchy of Burguhdy; on the west and on the south- 
east he had possessed himself of mgst of the great inheritance of 
the Angevin branch of his own family, including Anjou, and 
Provence east of the Rh6ne; and on the south the French fron- 
tier had been carried to the Pyrenees. Finally, Louis’s son, 
Charles VIII (1483-1498), by marrying the heiress of Brittany, 
had absorbed this western duchy into France. 

Meanwhile, centralized political institutions had been taking 
slow but tenacious root in the country. Of course, many local 
institutions and customs survived in the various states which 
had gradually been added to France, but the king was now recog- 
nized from Flanders to Spain and from the Rh6ne to the ocean 
as the chief source of law, justice, and order. There was a uniform 
royal coinage and a standing army under the king’s command. 
The monarchs had struggled valiantly against the disruptive 
tendencies of feudalism; they had been aided by the middle class; 
and the proof of their success was their comparative freedom 
from political checks. The estates-general, to which French 
commoners had been admitted in 1302, resembled in certain ex- 
ternals the English parliament — for example, in comprising rep- 
resentatives of the clergy, nobles, and commons, — but it had 
never had final say in levying taxes or in authorizing expenditures 
or in trying royal officers. And unlike England, there was in. 
PTance no live tradition of popular parJ icipation in government 
and no written guaranty of personal liberty. 

Consolidated at home in territory and in government, French- 
men began about the year 1500 to be attracted to questions of 
external policy. By attempting to enforce an inherited claim 
to the crown of Naples, Charles VIII in 1494 started that career 
of foreign war and aggrandizement which was to mark the history 
of France throughout following centuries. efforts in Italy 
were far from successful, but his heir, Louis (1498-1515), 
continued today claim to Naples and to the diid^y of Mi|an ^ 
well. In 1504 Louis was obliged to resign Naples to Ferdi- 
nand of Aragon, in whose family it remained for two c^aiturifeSj 
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but about Milan continued a conflict which ultimately merged 
into the general struggle between .Francis I :(i 5 15-1547) and the 
Emperor Charles V.^ ' 

France in the year 1500 was a real national monarchy, with 
the beginnings of a national literature and with a national 
patriotism centring in the king. It was becoming self-conscious. 
Like England, France was on the road to strong centralized gov- 
ernment. 

In southwestern Europe, beyond the Pyrenees, were the two 
national monarchies of Spain and Portugal, which, in a long 
process of unification, not only had had to contend 
PortugaT against the same disuniting tendencies as appeared in 
France and England, but also had been compelled to 
solve the problem of the existence side by side of two great 
rival religions — Christianity and Islam. Moslem invaders from 
Africa had secured political control of nearly the whole peninsula 
as early as the eighth century, but in course of time several dimin- 
utive Christian states had appeared in the northern and western 
mountains. These states included: Barcelona, in the northeast, 
along the Mediterranean; Aragon, occupying the south-central 
portion of the Pyrenees and extending southward toward the 
Ebro River; Navarre, at the west of the Pyrenees, reaching north- 
ward into what is now France and southward into what is now 
Spain; Castile, west of Navarre, circling about the town of Bur- 
gos; Leon, in the northwestern corner of the peninsula; and Portu- 
gal, south of Leon, lying along the Atlantic coast. Little by little 
these Christian states had extended their southern frontiers at 
.the expense of the Moslem power, and through intermarriages 
and other dynastic policies of their ruling families they were being 
combined and consolidated. In this way, Barcelona was united 
with the kingdom of Aragon in the twelfth century, and a hundred 
years later Castile and Leon were finally joined. Thu^ by the 
close of the thirteenth century, there were three important states 
in the peninsula Aragon on the east, Castile in the middle, and 
Portugal on the west— and two less important states— Christian 
Navarre in the extreme north, and Moslem Granada in the** ex- 
treme south. 

Dynastic policy was gradually constructing a united Spain, 
as it was building a ynited Britain and a united France. While 

} For this struggle, ibelow, pp. 229-232. 
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Portugal acquired its full territorial extension in the peninsula 
by the year 1263, unity of-mddern Spain was delayed until 
after the marriage of Ferdinand (1479-1516) and Isabella (1474-" 
1504), sovereigns respectivcfly of Aragon and Cartile. Granada, 
the last foothold of the Moslems, fell in 1492, and in 1512 Ferdi- 
nand acquired that part of the medieval kingdom of Navarre 
which lay upon the southern slope of the Pyrenees. The penin- 
sula was thenceforth divided between the two states of Spain and 
Portugal. 

Portugal, the older and smaller of the two states, had become 
a conspicuous national state by the year 1500, thanks to a line 
of able kings and to the remarkable series of fc» reign discoveries 
that cluster about the name of Prince Henry the Navigator. 
Portugal possessed a distinctive language of Latin origin and 
already cherished a literature of no mean proportions. In har- 
mony with the spirit of the age the monarchy was tending 
toward absolutism, and the parliament, called the cortes, which 
had played an important part in earlier times, ceased to meet 
regularly after 1521. The Portuguese royal family was closely 
related to the Castilian line, and there were people in both 
kingdoms who hoped that one day the whole peninsula would 
be united under one sovereign. 

From several standpoints the Spanish monarchy was less 
unified in 1500 than England, France, or Portugal. The union 
of Castile and Aragon was, for over two centuries, hardly more 
than personal. Each retained its own customs, parliament 
(cortes), and separate administration. Each possessed a dis- 
tinctive language, although Castilian gradually became the liter- • 
ary ‘^Spanish,’' while Catalan, the speecii of Aragon, was reduced 
to the position of an inferior. Despite the continuance of great 
pride in local traditions and institutions, the cause of Spanish 
nationality received marked impetus during the reign of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella. It was under them that territorial Ferdinand 
unity was obtained. It was they who turned the atten- and 
tion of Spaniards to foreign and colonial enterprises. 

The year that marked the fall of Granada and the final extinction 
of Moslem rule in Spain was likewise signalled by the first 
voyage of Christopher Columbus, which prefigured the estab- 
lishment of a greater Spain beyond the seas. On the continent 
of Europe, Spain speedily acquired a commanding position in 
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international affairs, largely as the result of Ferdinand's ability. 
The royal house of Aragon had long held claims to the Neapolitan 
and Sicilian kingdoms and for two hundred years had freely 
mixed in the politics of Italy. Now, in 1504, Ferdinand definitely 
secured recognition from France of his claims in Naples, Sicily, 
and Sardinia. Spain was becoming the rival of Venice for the 
leadership of the Mediterranean. 

While interfering very little with the forms of representative 
government in their respective kingdoms, Ferdinand and Isa- 
^bella worked ever, in fact, toward uniformity and absolutism. 
They sought to ingratiate themselves with the middle class, 
to strip the nobility of its political power, and to enlist the church 
in their service. The cortes were more or less regularly convened, 
but their functions were almost imperceptibly transferred to 
royal commissions and officers of state. Privileges granted to 
towns in earlier times were gradually revoked. The king, by 
becoming the head of the ancient military orders Vhich had 
borne prominent part in the struggle against the Moslems, easily 
gained control of considerable treasure and of an effective fight- 
ing force. The sovereigns prevailed upon the pope to transfer 
control of the Inquisition, the medieval ecclesiastical tribunal 
for the trial of heretics, to the crown, so that the harsh penalties 
which were to be inflicted for many years upon dissenters from 
orthodox Christianity were due not only to religious bigotry 
but likewise to the desire for political uniformity. 

In population and in domestic resources Spain was not so 
important as France, but the exploits of Ferdinand and Isabella, 

• the great wealth which temporarily flowed to her from the col- 
onies, the prestige which long attended her diplomacy and her 
arms, were to exalt Spain throughout the sixteenth century to a 
position quite out of keeping with her inherent national strength 
and resources. 

In northwestern Europe, in the year 1500, were three king- 
doms, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, corresponding to the 
Denmark present-day states of those names. They had been 
S^den during the middle ages, when their peoples — 

the Scandinavians — were most vigorous and venture- 
some, when they were emigrating in all directionJi, raiding and 
settling the coasts of England, Ireland, France, and southern 
Italy, colonizing Iceland and Greenland, conquering Finland, 
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and invading Russia. The three Scandinavian countries had 
many racial and social chailbCteristics in common, and they 
had been politically united under the king of Denmark by the 
union of Calmar in 1397. This union, however, was never pop- 
ular among the Swefdes, and after a series of revolts and dis- 
orders extending over fifty 5^ears, Sweden (with Finland) became 
an independent national state in 4 :he sixteenth century with 
Gustavus Vasa (1523-1560) as monarch. Norway (with*Iceland 
and Greenland) remained in subjection to the national state of 
Denmark. The kings both of Sweden and of Denmark labored 
in the sixteenth century with complete success to dominate the 
church and with considerable success to enlaige their realms 
and to reduce the power of parliaments and the influence of the 
nobility. In the Scandinavian peninsula as in the Iberian pen- 
insula and in France and England, royal absolutism was 
arising. 

In eastern Europe, that is, east of the Holy Roman Empire 
and north of the Ottoman Fimpire, were certain other national 
states of some importance at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. However, these eastern states, with one notable ex- 
ception, were not destined in modern times to exemplify such 
national and absolutist monarchy as was exemplified in the coun- 
tries of western Europe, 

Bohemia, a country at the headwaters of the Elbe and Oder 
rivers and the core of what is now the republic of Czechoslovakia, 
was peopled mainly by a Slavic nationality — the Czech 
nationality—with distinctive language and literature 
and national feeling, and she had had kings of her own continu- 
ously since the twelfth century. But the Czechs were a small 
island in a large German sea. Bohemia was traditionally a part 
of the Holy Roman Empire; her kings were electors of the empire 
and were often more concerned with imperial and German politics 
than with national Czech affairs; and the kingdom was permeated 
with Germp,n immigrants and German influences. Besides, the 
kingship in Bohemia had been elective, rather than hereditary; 
and Bohemian nobles frequently elected foreigners to the king- 
ship.* In this way a Polish prince became king of Bohemia in 1471 ; 
and when in 1490 this same prince was elected king of Hungary 
and transferred his seat of government to Budapest, Bohemia 
passed, to all intents .and purposes, under foreign rule. 
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In 1526 the king of Bohemia and of Hungary perished at 
Mohkcs in battle with the Turks, and the nobles of the two 
countries, terrified by the rapid advance of the Ottoman power, 
elected as his successor the most promising prince they could 
think of. He was a German prince, Ferdinand of Habsburg, 
grandson of the Emperor Maximilian and of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella of Spain, brother of the Emperor Charles V, and heir to the 
hereditary Habsburg archduchy of Austria. Thenceforth, for 
almost four centuries, Bohemia — and all the lands of the Czechs 
and Slovaks — were part and parcel of the Habsburg dominions; 
and although Bohemia retained a local parliament and some 
local privileges, her government was directed from Vienna, and 
she ceased to be, in any sense, an independent national state. 

Hungary had bidden fair during the middle ages to become 
a national monarchy on at least an equal footing with France 
Hungary England. Her territorial extent was as great, and 

her native kings, from the time of Stephen the Great 
(Saint Stephen) in the eleventh century, had displayed a high 
average of administrative ability and military prowess. More- 
over, her population had originally been composed of a homo- 
geneous nationality— the Magyar nationality,— descendants of 
a horde of Asiatic nomads, and they retained a considerable 
degree of national consciousness and pride. On the other hand, 
the Magyar nobles were particularly powerful and disorderly; no 
middle class developed in sufficient number to restrain them; 
they exploited their peasants most miserably; and, by placing 
drastic restrictions on the kingship and rendering it elective, 
they prevented the growth of strong and effective monarchy. At 
the same time the Magyar nobles, by conquering neighboring 
alien peoples— Slavic Croats and Slovaks and Latin Rumanians, 

made Hungary less and less homogeneous and more and more 
difficult to govern as a centralized national state. 

Eventually, the distracted country received a mortal blow 
from the Ottoman Turks on the battlefield of Mohses (1526), 
and after a protracted and terribly destructive contest between 
the Turks on one side and rival claimants to the Magyar throne 
on the other side, Hungary was partitioned by a truce in 1547. 
The Ottoman sultan secured the southern and central counties 
(including the capital city of Budapest); a native nobleman 
obtained a group of eastern counties (including the Rumanian- 
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speaking district of Transylvpiay with the title of ‘'prince''; and 
Ferdinand of Habsburg, already archduke of Austria and king 
of Bohemia and later Holy Roman Emperor, was recognized as 
sovereign of some thirty-five northern and western counties 
(including Croatia) with the title of king. Thus, in the six- 
teenth century, was Hungary divided into three separate states 
with divergent aims and interests*, ’a condition of things which, 
with frequent rearrangements, endured for more than a century 
and a half. National monarchy seemed to be hopelessly lost to 
the Magyars at the very time it was being solidly acquired by 
Englishmen, Frenchmen, and Spaniards. 

Northeast of Bohemia and the Holy Roman Empire were the 
independent national states of Poland and Lithuania. The 
former, though recognized as a “kingdom” in the poiand 
yeatviooo, had long been the victim of internal dis- and 
sensions and foreign, especially German, invasions; 
and it was not until the fourteenth century that she had entirely 
freed herself from the Holy Roman Empire and become a con- 
spicuous state in Europe. Lithuania had emerged as a kingdom 
in the year 1250. Both Poles and Lithuanians were Slavic peoples, 
akin to Czechs, Yugoslavs, and Russians; and in 1386, by the 
election of the king of Lithuania as king of Poland, a political 
union had been effected between the two peoples. Thereafter 
the kings of Poland-Lithuania had extended the frontiers of their 
joint kingdom, so that by the year 1500 it occupied a wide stretch 
of territory through east-central Europe and was reckoned a great 
military power. Internally, however, the monarchy was faced ^ 
with conditions almost as difficult and perilous as those which 
confronted Hungary. There was friction between Poles and 
Lithuanians and between each of these peoples and the aliens 
whom they had conquered. There was a relatively weak middle 
class, and a very strong nobility, which insisted upon keeping 
the monarchy elective and extorting an ever greater number of 
paralyzing* concessions and privileges from the crown. There was 
abiding enmity on the part of Germans, and a new threat to the 
southern lands of the monarchy from the advancing Ottoman 
Empire. 

Northeastern Europe — beyond the confines of Finland, Lithu- 
ania, and the Ottoman Empire — was peopled by Slavic Russians, 
but it had long beefi prey to internal tribal feuds, to Scandi- 
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navian raids from the west, and to Mongol conquest from the 
east and south, and it was a rude and backward region. At the 
Muscovy opening of the sixteenth centuty the chieftain of one 
and of the large Russian principalities, Ivan ill (Ivan the 

Russia Great, 1462-1505), grand-duke of Muscovy, himself of 
Scandinavian extraction, was just beginning to lay the founda- 
tions of national monarchy. He put an end to Mongol domina- 
tion, united the numerous tribal states, conquered the important 
towns of Novgorod and Pskov, and extended his sway as far as 
the Arctic Ocean and the Ural Mountains. Ivan III, moreover, 
married a princess who was the nearest in blood-relationship to 
Constantine XI, the last of the Byzantine emperors at Con- 
stantinople. Through her influence Ivan aspired to be regarded 
as the successor of the Graeco-Roman emperors, grew more and 
more absolutist, and adopted for his court at Moscow the cere- 
monious etiquette of Constantinople along with the emblem of 
the imperial double-headed eagle. In 1547, Ivan IV, appropri- 
ately called ‘Hvan the Terrible,^’ the grandson of Ivan III, 
solemnly assumed the title of tsar, or emperor, of all the Russias. 
A new national monarchy, and a very absolutist one, was clearly 
arising in northeastern Europe. 

5 . RISE OF NATIONAL PATRIOTISM 

The rise of national monarchy in the sixteenth century was 
parallelled by a quickening of national consciousness — national 
patriotism — among European peoples. For centuries previously 
there had been in Europe many different nationalities, using 
different languages, but the masses of Europeans had been less 
concerned with loyalty to their respective linguistic groupings 
than with patriotic devotion to empire or city state, to military 
chieftain or local landlord, to feudal principalities or to Christen- 
dom as a whole. 

In the latter part of the middle ages and at the dawn of mod- 
ern times, Eurppean nationalities became more crystallized and 
The Na- began to command greater and more patriotic atten- 
tionalities tion on the part of their members. The nationalities of 
of Europe opening of the sixteenth century can be 

grouped principally in seven general divisions, according to the 
“family” of the language spoken by each. Six of these “fam- 
ilies” were “Aryan” and distantly related to each other as well 
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as to the Sanscrit, Persian, and Armenian languages of Asia. 
The six Aryan families of Europe, with their Unguis^’ : national 
subdivisions, may be outlined as follows : 

(1) Greek.: (a) in southeastern Europe, and also along 

the coasts of. Asia Minor. 

(2) Latin or Romanic: peoples speaking languages derived 
from Latin : (a) Italians^ in south-central Europe ; (^b) French 
in western Europe; (c) Catalans^ in eastern Spain, and their 
kinsfolk, Provenqals^ in southern France ; (d) Castilians, in cen- 
tral Spain ; (e) Portuguese, to the west of Spain ; and (f) Rumani- 
ans, in the principalities of Moldavia, Wallachia, and Transyl- 
vania, at the mouth of the Danube and to the west of the Black 
Sea. 

V r3) Celtic: (a) Gaels of Scotland and Ireland; (b) Wdsh; 
^ Bretons, on the Continent, in the far west of France. 

( (4) Germanic or Teutonic : (a) Germans, in north-central 
urope; (b) Netherlander s, — Flemish or Dutch — along the low 
cc/ ;sts of the North Sea; (c) Scandinavians, in northwestern 
Europ)e, with dialectical differences among Danes, Norwegians, 
and Swedes, 

(5) Slavic: (a) Czechs, in Bohemia, and their kinsmen, Slovaks, 
to the east of them in northern Hungary; (b) Poles, northeast of 
Bohemia; (c) Russians, in northeastern Europe; (d) Ukrainians, 
or Ruthenians, southeast of the Poles and southwest of the Rus- 
sians; (e) Yugoslavs, or Southern Slavs, in southeastern Europe, 
in juding Slovenes in the Austrian province of Carniola, Croats in 
the western part of Hungary, Serbs to the south of Hungary, 
and Bulgarians to the east of the Serbs. 

(6) Baltic: (a) Lithuanians, east of the Poles; (b) Latvians, 
or Letts, north of the Lithuanians. 

In England had arisen a distinct nationality, speaking the 
hybrid English language curiously compounded of Teutonic and 
Latin elements. 

The seventh “family” of languages — the Turanian — differed 
radically from the preceding Aryan “families,” and was repre- 
sented in Europe by three distinct languages, spoken by as 
many disparate nationalities: (a) Magyars, or Hungarians, in 
the middle plains of the Danube River; (b) Finns, in northern 
Europe, northeast of Sweden and northwest of Russia, and 
their neighboring kinsmen, the Estonians, just south of the Gulf 
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of Bothnia; (c) Turks, the dominant people within the Ottoman 
Empire. / 

In addiuon, there were two small peculiar peoples, ntuther 
Aryan nor Turanian in speech, v but retaining languages probably 
of very great antiquity: (a) Basques, in the Pyrenees, between 
Frjince and Spain; and (b) Albanians, along the Adriatic, north 
of the Greeks. Besides, there were groups of Moors and Arabs 
in Spain, remnants of earlier Moslem invaders; and throughout 
Europe were settlements of Semitic Jews, fairly numerous in 
Spain, Portugal, and the Ottoman Empire, and most numerous 
in Poland and Lithuania. 

Altogether, there were more than thirty nationalities in Europe. 
And by the year 1500 some of them were developing a ‘ elL 
consciousness and a national patriotism which boded ill both to 
the petty medieval divisions of feudalism and to the older unity 
of Christendom. 

The crusades had been especially significant in stimulating 
national feeling. By inducing extensive travel on an unprecu * 
dented scale, they had taught many Europeans to sur- 
mount their localism and to acquire a surer knowledge don of 
not only of large aggregates of people who spoke the 
same language or kindred dialects but also of other 
large aggregates who conversed in alien tongues. Such persons 
grew proud of their own nationalities and scornful of others. 

The crusading spirit, moreover, had produced special national 
rivalries within Christendom. The major crusades, in which' 
Frenchmen were the foremost participants, had fostered French, 
national feeling and French rivalry vdth German and English 
participants. The so-called fourth crusade had aroused great 
bitterness between Frenchmen and Italians, on the one hand, 
and Greeks, on the other hand. From the conflict between 
Christians and Moslems in the Iberian peninsula had emerged 
a lively national consciousness among Castilians, Catalans, and 
Portuguese. It was the crusading efforts of a military-religious 
German Order — the Teutonic Knights — against pagan Slavs on 
the eastern Baltic which, in conjunction with commercial activi- 
ties of the Hanseatic League and political endeavors of the 
German rulers of the Holy Roman Empire, had proudly carried 
German conquests and colonies eastward and had eventually 
stirred Slavic peoples to national resistance. The sanguinary wars 
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of the fifteenth century between the states of the Teutonic 
Knights and the Polish monarchy were at once a result and 
a continuing cause of national rivalry between Germans and 
Slavs. 

Religious dissent, or heresy, had likewise become a cloak 
for national movements, and its suppression a means of gratify- 
ing rival national ambitions. For example, the Albigensian 
heresy had spread among the Provencal nationality, and the 
crusade which had stamped out that heresy had been undertaken 
by Frenchmen and had resulted in the subjugation of Provence 
by France and the subordination of Provencal to French. Like- 
wise, the Hxissite heresy of the fifteenth century had been 
adopted by Czechs, and the crusades which exterminated it were 
manned by Germans and followed by the national subjection of 
Bohemia to German nobles and German princes. 

From religious crusades to national crusades was only a step. 
The Hundred Years’ War between the kings of England and 
France (1337-1453), beginning as a feudal conflict, ended as a 
national crusade of Frenchmen, inspired by Jeanne d’Arc, against 
the ‘‘Goddams,” that is, the English. It promoted the growth of 
national feeling in both countries. It united the French-speaking 
people under a French monarch, and it restricted the realm of 
the English monarch chiefly to English-speaking people. It 
also promoted the growth of absolutism in both countries, for 
henceforth the monarchs could count upon the patriotic support 
of their respective peoples against divisive tendencies at home 
as well as against threatening dangers abroad. 

National patriotism before the year 1500 had been principallj 
personal. It was directed toward a national monarch more than 
National a nationality as such. It was strongest in 

Monar- those Countries whose monarchs had succeeded in 
S^n^ent ^ People of the same language under a common 

sceptre and a common law. The rise of national patri- 
otism aided the development of national monarchy, and, in turn, 
the development of national monarchy stimulated the rise of 
national patriotism. 

The monarchs themselves builded national states less by design 
than by chance. It was a fortune of war which obliged the Eng- 
lish monarchs in the fifteenth century to abandon their posses- 
sions in France and to devote their main energies to Britain. 
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It was a dynastic marriage aD'ance which united Spain under 
Ferdinand and Isabella. Indeed, the national monarchs of the 
sixteenth century waged wars and contracted marriages for 
personal and dynastic purposes, rather than for nationalist ends; 
and they entertained no idea of confining their ambitions to lands 
and peoples of their Own language. They frequently acquired 
territory inhabited by “foreigners,’^ and they bartered their 
subjects as if they were sheep and cattle. They thought in terms 
of dynasty, not in terms of nationality. 

Yet in all dynastic conflicts and family transactions, the core 
of each monarchy was more and more a nationality of common 
language and common traditions, imbued increasingly with pa- 
triotic loyalty to the monarch. Such was certainly the case in 
England, France, Spain, Portugal, and the Scandinavian coun- 
trihs. Such was at least the aspiration in Bohemia, Poland, Hun- 
gary, and Russia. Such, too, was the hope of many prominent 
citizens in regions, such as Germany, the Netherlands, Italy, and 
southeastern Europe, where empires or city states existed and 
riational monarchies were lacking. 

Absolutist monarchy, it should be emphasized, played a lead- 
ing r 61 e in exalting national consciousness at the dawn of modern 
times. The monarch was becoming the symbol of national 
unity and independence, and in him resided national sovereignty. 
In fact, “monarch” and “sovereign” already were interchange- 
able terms. It was the monarch who coined money, levied taxes, ^ 
maintained the army, declared war, and made peace. It was 
the nation which patriotically acquiesced in these acts of its 
sovereign. It was around the institution of monarchy that na- 
tional traditions grew up, and it was under the patronage of the 
new national monarchs that much national literature was pro- 
duced. 

The rise of national patriotism was evidenced in the rise of 
national absolutist monarchy. It was also evidenced at the 
same time in the rise of vernacular literatures. 

Greek and especially Latin had been the predominant literary 
languages of all European nationalities during many earlier 
centuries. Prevailing within the old Roman Empire, National 
they had early become the official languages of Chris- Litera- 
tendom; and so long as most writing was done by 
Christian priests and missionaries, it was done in Greek in 
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eastern Europe and in Latin in central and western Europe. 
Of course, side by side with these written international languages 
persisted the variety of national languages — the so-called ver- 
naculars — which have been outlined above and which were spoken 
by the viilgar people. But literary production in these vernaculars 
had at first been relatively slight in quantity and rdigious 
rather than national in content; even the requisite alphabets 
and forms of letters had been borrowed and adapted from Greek 
or Latin. 

Throughout the middle ages and into the sixteenth century, 
all educated persons in central and western Europe knew Latin 
as well as their native tongue. They thus belonged not only 
to diverse nationalities but also unmistakably to the international 
society of Christendom. They possessed a comprehensive liter- 
ary tradition, a single medium for oral and written commu?:ica- 
tion, and a tool by which they could readily bridge national 
differences. For instance, Erasmus, the foremost scholar of 
Europe at the opening of the sixteenth century, was a Nether- 
lander by birth, but his mastery of Latin made him at home in 
many countries: he lived among educated Frenchmen, English- 
men, Italians, Germans, and Flemings, with all of whom he 
could correspond and talk in Latin; for a time he lectured in 
Latin at the College of France; and by means of Latin he com- 
municated with the pope, with the kings of England, France, 
and Spain, with his famous publisher at Venice, and with his 
numerous critics in all parts of Christendom. 

. Before the time of Erasmus, however, educated men were 
already beginning to write in the vulgar tongues and not by 
any means exclusively on religious subjects; and presently liter- 
ary masterpieces were appearing in the vernacular languages 
of the masses as well as in the ancient languages of scholars. 
In the fourteenth century, Dante wrote in Italian and Chaucei 
in English. Thenceforth one vernacular after another became 
the vehicle of distinctive and splendid literary expression. Two 
developments of the fifteenth century aided the process. The 
one was the attempt of certain scholars — the so-called Humanists 
— to purify Latin of its medieval developments, which had been 
in the direction of greater simplicity, and to restore ancient 
classical Latin with its involved sentence-structure and its com- 
plicated grammar, an attempt which did much to discredit Latin 
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as a living literary language and to restrict its use to the class- 
room, to scientific treatises, ana to ecclesiastical services. The 
other development was the invention of printing, which served 
to stereotype the common spoken languages, to fix for each a 
norm of literary usage, and to render possible the dissemination 
of national literature among the masses. 

The rise of vernacular literatures in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries tended to emphasize nationality, for not even a well- 
educated person could be expected to know all the languagcb 
spoken in Europe, and the large majority of Europeans were 
familiar only with the language of their own nationality. English 
authors naturally began to write for readers in England and to 
stress what they thought was peculiar to England; French 
authors did the same for France; Italian authors for Italy; 
Geirman writers for Germany; etc. Gradually, national charac- 
teristics ^were imaginatively depicted and national aspirations 
were poignantly voiced. In the sixteenth century, Machiavelli 
made eloquent national appeals to the Italians, Camoens cele- 
brated glorious national exploits of the Portuguese, Luther ad- 
dressed stirring patriotic letters to the Germans, Cervantes 
played fancifully with Spanish character, and Shakespeare glam- 
orously penned the praises of England. 

A new patriotic and political ideal was obviously possessing 
Europeans in the sixteenth century, the ideal of strong national 

monarchv backed by the firm loyalty of a national _ _ . 

" ^ . 1 • . • Tne Idea 

citizenry. It seems to have originated m a reaction of Na- 

alike against the practice of anarchical feudalism and ’ 

against the theory of paramount imptnalism, and it 

appears to have been nourished by the gradual rise of national 

vernacular literatures and by the example of certain princes who 

more or less fortuitously established an absolute sway over 

particular linguistic nationalities. 

The new ideal was menacing to old historic institutions of 
Europe. It threatened not only the destruction of feudalism 
but also the disruption of Christendom and the extinction of 
the Holy Roman Empire. In truth, before the^ sixteenth century 
was ended, Christianity was largely nationalized and the Holy 
Roman Einpire was irreparably weakened, and, as we shall 
presently see, commerce and the rivalries of commerce took on a 
complexion predominantly national. National patriotism, as 
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exploited by ambitious national monarchs, inspired a good deal 
of the commercial expansion and conflict and likewise a good 
deal of the religious reformation and upheaval which character- 
ized the sixteenth century; and, in turn, these events magnified 
national patriotism. 



CHAPTER II 


ECONOMIC EXPANSION 

I. EUROPEAN AGRICULTURE AT THE BEGINNING OF THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

O SHARP change occurred in the basis of Eu- 
ropean society at the opening of the sixteenth 
century. That society rej ed, as previously 
it had rested for immemorial centuries, on 
agriculture. People still reckoned their wealth 
and social position not so much by the quan- 
tity of cash and paper they held as by the 
extent of farm land they owned. Farming was still the occu- 
pation of the vast majority of the inhabitants of every Euro- 
pean state. The ^‘masses’’ lived in the country, not, as to-day, 
in the city. 

In certain respects a remarkable uniformity prevailed in rural 
districts throughout Europe. Whether one visited Germany, 
Hungary, Poland, France, or England, one was sure social 
to find the agricultural population sharply divided into Distinc- 
two social classes — nobility and peasantry. There 
might be varying gradations of these classes in different regions, ‘ 
but everywhere the two classes were clearly distinguishable. 

The nobility ^ comprised families who gained a living from 
the soil without manual labor. They held the land on feudal 
tenure, that is to say, they had a right to be supported 
by the peasants living on their estates, and, in return, iJobiUty 
they owed to some higher or wealthier nobleman or 
to the king certain duties, such as fighting for him,^ attending his 
court at specified times, and pa)dng him various irregular taxes 

' As a part of the nobility must be included at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century many of the higher clergy of the Catholic Church — archbishops, bishops, 
and abbots — who sometimes came by birth of peasant families (though, more 
often, they wer« younger sons of noble families), but who derived their living and 
wealth from large landed estates quite like the lay nobles and, like these, were 
addressed as “Your Lordships.” 

* This obligation rested ^nly upon lay noblemen, not upon ecclesiastics. 

47 
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(the feudal dues). The estate of each nobleman might embrace a 
single farm, or manor” as it was called in England, enclosing 
a petty hamlet, or village; or it might include dozens of such 
manors; or, if the landlord were a particularly mighty magnate 
or powerful prelate, it might stretch over whole counties. 

Each nobleman had his manor-house or, if he were rich enough, 
his castle, lording it over the* humble thatch-roofed cottages of 
the villagers. In his stables were spirited horses and a carriage 
adorned with his family crest; he had servants and lackeys, a 
footman to open his carriage door, a game-warden to keep 
poachers from shooting his deer, and men-at-arms to quell dis- 
turbances, to aid him against quarrelsome neighbors, or to follow 
him to the wars. While he lived, he might occupy the best pew 
in the village church; when he died, he would be laid to rest 
within the church, where only noblemen were buried. 

In earlier times, when feudal society was young, the nobility 
had performed a very real service as the defenders of the peas- 
ants against foreign enemies and likewise against marauders 
and bandits of whom the land had been full. Then fighting had 
been the profession of the nobility. And to enable them to possess 
the expensive accoutrements of fighting — horses, armor, swords, 
and lances — they had been assured of liberal incomes. 

Now, however, at the opening of the sixteenth century, the 
palmy days of feudalism were past and gone. Later generations 
of noblemen, although they continued by right of inheritance to 
enjoy the financial income and the social prestige which their 
forbears had earned, no longer served king, country, or common 
people in the traditional manner. At least in the national 
monarchies the king had now undertaken the defense of 
the land and the preservation of peace; and the nobleman, de- 
prived of his old occupation, had little else to do than to hunt, 
or quarrel with other noblemen, or engage in political intrigues. 
More and more the nobility were being attracted to a life of 
amusement and luxury in royal courts. 

In striking contrast to the nobility — the small minority of 
land-owning aristocrats — were the peasantry — the mass of the 
The people. They were the human beings who had to toil 
Peasantry bread in the sweat of their brows and who, 

being of ignoble birth, were treated as social inferiors, 
stupid and rude. Actual farm work was '‘servile labor,” and 
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between the man whose hands were stained by servUe labor and 
the person of “gentle birth'' a wide gulf was fixed. 

During the early middle ages tnost of the peasants throughout 
Europe had been “serfs." For various reasons, which we shall 
presently explain, serfdom had tended gradually to die out in 
western Europe. On the other hand, however, serfdom was 
actually intensified in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in 
Prussia, Hungary, Poland, and Russia; and even in France and 
Spain a considerable number of serfs continued to live and work 
on nobles' estates in accordance with medieval customs which 
can be described collectively as the “manorial system." 

The serf occupied a position in rural society which it is difficult 
for us to understand. He was not a slave, sue! as was usual in 
the southern states of the American Union before the Civil War; 
he was neither a hired man nor a rent-paying tenant-farmer, 
such'^as is common enough in all agricultural communities now- 
adays. The serf was not a slave, because he was free to work 
for himself at least part of the time; he could not be sold to 
another master; and he could not be deprived of the right to 
cultivate land for his own benefit. He was not a hired man, for 
he received no wages. And he was not a tenant-farmer, inas- 
much as he was “attached to the soil," that is, he was bound to 
stay and work on his land, unless he succeeded in running away or 
in purchasing complete freedom, in which case he would cease to 
be a serf and would become a freeman. 

To the lord of the manor the serf was under many and varied 
obligations, the most essential of which may be grouped as 
follows: (i) The serf had to work without pay two or three days 
in each week on the strips of land and the fields whose produce 
belonged exclusively to the nobleman. In the harvest .season 
extra days, known as “boon-days," were stipulated on which the 
serf must leave his own work in order to harvest for the lord. 
He also might be called upon in emergencies to supply the great 
manor-house with wood from the forest, or to keep the highway 
in repair. (2) The serf had to pay occasional dues, customarily 
“in kind." Thus at certain feast-days he was expected to bring 
a dozen fat fowls or a bushel of grain to the pantry of the manor- 
house. (3) Ovens, wine-presses, grist-mills, and bridges were 
usually owned solely by the nobleman, and each time the peas- 
ant used them he was obliged to contribute one of his loaves 
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of bread, a share of his "wine, a bushel of his grain, or a toll-fee, 
as a kind of rent, or “banality” as it was euphoniously styled. 
(4) If the serf died without heirs, his holdings were transferred 
outright to the lord, and if be left heirs, the nobleman had the 
right of “heriot,” that is, to appropriate the best animal owned 
by the deceaserl peasant, and of “relief,” that is, to oblige the 
designated heir to make a special payment which was equivalent 
to an inheritance tax. 

Out of crusades and civil wars and the rise of national mon- 
archy, and out of simultaneous pestilences destructive both 
Emer- to man and beast, had emerged in the later middle 
gence of ages a profound agricultural change which was quite 
in Agri- conspicuous by the year 1500, especially in western 
culture Europe, and which was destined to provide a distinc- 
tive economic foundation for modern times. I'eudalism was 
waning. Feudal nobles, instead of farming their own demesnes 
by the traditional manorial services of their peasants, were be- 
coming receivers of rent; they were beginning to view their 
estates as capitalistic enterprises and to expect from them not 
mere living but profits. This meant that a goodly number of 
peasants who had once been serfs were now becoming free- 
tenants, lessees, or hired laborers. Of course rent of farm-land 
in our present-day sense — each owner letting out his property 
to a tenant and, in return, exacting as large a monetary payment 
as possible — was still unknown. But there was a growing class 
of peasants who were spoken of as free-tenants to distinguish 
them from serf-tenants. These free-tenants, while paying regular 
dues, as did the others, were not compelled to work two or three 
days every week in the nobleman’s fields, except occasionally in 
busy seasons such as harvest; they were free to leave the estate 
and to marry otT their daughters or to sell their oxen without the 
consent of the lord; and they came to regard their customary 
payments to the lord not. so much as his due for their protection 
as actual rent for their land. 

While more prosperous peasants were becoming free-tenants, 
many of their poorer neighbors found it so difficult to gain 
a living as serfs that they were willing to surrender all claim 
to their own little strips of land on the manor and to devote 
their whole time to working for fixed wages on the fields which 
were cultivated for the nobleman himself, the so-called demesne 
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of the lord. Thus a body of hired laborers was growing up, 
claiming no land beyond that cn which their miserable huts 
stood and f)ossibly their small garden-plots. 

Besides hired laborers and free-tenants, a third group of 
peasants was appearing in*places where the noble proprietor 
did not care to superintend the cultivation of his own land. 
In this case he parcelled it out .among particular peasants, 
furnishing each with livestock and a plough and exacting in 
return a fixed proportion of the crops, which in France usually 
amounted to one half. Peasants who made such a bargain were 
called in France metayers, and in England ^/^tock-and-Iand less- 
ees.” The arrangement was not different essentially from the 
familiar present-day practice of working a farm “on shares.” 

In western Europe the serfs had mostly become hired laborers, 
free-tenants, or metayers by the sixteenth century. The old obliga- 
tions of serfdom had proved too galling for the peasant Decline of 
and too unprofitable for the noble. It was much easier 
and cheaper for the latter to hire men to work just era 
when he needed them, than to bother with serfs, who 
could not be discharged readily for slackness, and who naturally 
worked for themselves far more zealously than for him. For 
this reason many landlords were glad to allow their serfs to 
make payments in money or in grain in lieu of the performance 
of customary labor. In England, moreover, many nobles, finding 
it profitable to enclose ^ their land in order to utilize it as pas- 
turage for sheep, voluntarily freed their serfs. The result was 
that serfdom had virtually disappeared in England before the 
sixteenth century. In France as early as the fourteenth century • 
the majority of the serfs had purchased their liberty, although 
in some districts serfdom survived in its pristine vigor. In other 
countries, notably in Germany and the lands of eastern Europe, 
agricultural conditions were more backward, the eagerness for 
profits was less in evidence, and serfdom was still usual. 

Emancipation from serfdom by no means released the peasants 
of western Europe from all the disabilities under which they 
had labored as serfs. True, the freeman no longer had week- 
work to do, provided he could pay for his time, and in theory 
at least he cofild marry as he chose and move freely from place 

^ There were no fences on the old manors. Enclosing a plbt of ground meant 
fencing or hedging it in. 
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to place. But he might still be called upon for an occasional 
day’s labor, he still was expected to work on the roads, and he 
still had to pay annoying fees for oven, mill, and wine-press. 
Then, too, .Ms own crops might be eaten with impunity by doves 
from the noble dove-cote or trampled underfoot by a merry 
hunting-party from the manor-house. The peasant himself ven- 
tured not to hunt: he was precluded even from shooting the deer 
that devoured his garden. 

In another important respect the manorial system survived 
long after serfdom had begun to decline. This was the method of 
p . farming. A universal and insistent tradition had fixed 

Methods agricultural method on the medieval manor and tended 
of Fann- preserve it unaltered well into modem times. The 
tradition was that of the “three-field system” of agri- 
culture. The land of the manor, which might vary in amount 
from a few hundred to five thousand acres, was not divided up 
into separate farms, as it would be now. The waste-land, which 
could be used only for pasture, and the woodland on the out- 
skirts of the clearing, were treated as “commons.” That is to 
say, each villager, as well as the lord of the manor, might freely 
gather fire-wood, or he might turn his swine loose to feed on the 
acorns in the forest and his cattle to graze over the entire pasture. 
The arable land was divided into several — usually three — great 
grain fields. Ridges or “balks” of unploughed turf divided 
each field into long parallel strips, which were usually forty rods 
or a furlong (furrow-long) in length, and from one to four rods 
wide. Each peasant had exclusive right to one or more of these 
•strips in each of the three great fields, making, say, thirty acres 
in all; * the nobleman too had individual right to a number of 
strips in the great fields. 

This so-called three-field system of agriculture was distinctly 
disadvantageous in many ways. Much time was wasted in 
going back and forth between the scattered plots of land. The 
individual peasant, moreover, was bound by custom to cultivate 
his land precisely as his ancestors had done, without attempting 

* In some localities it was usual to redistribute these strips every year. In that 
way the greater part of the manor was theoretically “common” land, and no 
peasant had a right of private ownership to any one strip. » 
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to introduce improvements. He grew the same crops as his 
neighbors— usually wheat or rye in one field; barley, oats, beans, 
or peas in the second; and nothing in the third. Little was 
known about preserving the fertility of the soil by artificial 
manuring or by rotation of crops; and, although every year one 
third of the land was left “fallow” (uncultivated) in order to 
restore its fertility, the yield per acre was hardly a fourth as 
large as now. Farm implements were of the crudest kind; scythes 
and sickles did the work of ipowing machines; ploughs were made 
of wood, occasionally shod with irooi threshing was done 
with flails. After the grain had been harVtst^A, cattle were turned 
out indiscriminately on the stubble, on the supposition that the 
fields were common property. It was useless to attempt to breed 
fine cattle when all were herded together. The breed deteriorated, 
and both cattle and sheep were undersized and poor. A full- 
grown ox was hardly larger than a good-sized calf of the present 
time. Moreover, there were no potatoes or turnips, and few farm- 
ers grew clover or other grasses for winter fodder. It was impos- 
sible, therefore, to keep many cattle through the winter; most 
of the animals were killed off in the autumn and salted down for 
the cold months when it was impossible to secure fresh meat. 

Crude farm-methods and the heavy dues exacted by the 
lord * of the manor must have left the poor man little for him- 
.self. Compared with the lot of the farmer to-day, the ^ ^ 
poverty of sixteenth-century peasants must have been Life to the 
inexpressibly distressful. How keenly the cold pierced 
the dark huts of the poorest, is hard for us to imagine. 

The winter diet of salt meat, the lack of vegetables, the chronic' 
filth and squalor, and the sorry ignorance of all laws of health 
opened the way to contagion and disease. If crops failed, famine 
was added to plague. 

On the other hand we must not forget that the tenement- 
houses of our great cities have been crowded in recent times 
with people almost as miserable as was the serf of the naiddle 
ages. The serf, at any rate, had the open air instead of a factory 

^ In addition to the dues paid to the lay lord, the peasants were under obliga- 
tion to make to the church a regular contribution which was called the tithe” 
and amounted to*a share, less than a tenth, of the annual crops. 
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to work in. When times were good, he had grain and meat 
in plenty, and wine or ale, and he hardly envied the tapestried 
chambers, the bejewelled clothes, and the spiced foods of the 
nobility, for he looked upon them as belonging to a different 
world. 

In one place nobleman and peasant met on a common foot- 
ing — in the village church. ’ There, on Sundays and feast-days, 
they came together as Christians to hear Mass; and afterwards, 
perhaps, holiday games and dancing on the green, benignantly 
patronized by the nobleman’si family, helped the common folk 
to forget their labors. The village priest,^ himself often of 
humble birth, though the most learned man on the manor, was 
at once the friend and benefactor of the poor and the spiritual 
director of the lord. Occasionally a visit of the bishop to ad- 
minister confirmation to the children, afforded an opportunity 
for special gayety. , 

At other times there was little to disturb the monotony of 
village life and little to remind it of the outside world, except 
when a gossiping peddler chanced along, or when the squire 
rode away to court or to war. Intercourse with other villages 
was not vital, unless there were no blacksmith or miller on the 
spot, and in any case it was not easy. Europe in those days was 
relatively roadless.’^ The fine road system of the ancient Ro- 
mans had disintegrated long ago; no comparable system had 
been developed during the middle ages; and the roads which 
actually existed were poor and in wet weather impassable. Long- 
distance communication was therefore difficult and insecure. 
No transportation in bulk was possible, except by water. Land 
travel was almost wholly on horseback, and what commodities 
were transported by land were carried by pack-horses. Of the 
inhabitants of a particular village, only a few soldiers and 
pilgrims, and possibly a priest, had travelled very much; they 
were the only geographies and the only books of travel which 
the village possessed, for few peasants could read or write. 

Self-sufficient and secluded from the outer world, the nlTal 
village went on treasuring its traditions, keeping its old cus- 

* Usually very different from the higher clergy, who had large landed estates of 
their own, the parish priests had but modest incomes from the tithes of their 
parishioners and frequently eked out a living by toiling on allotted patches of 
ground. The individual monks too were ordinarily poor, although the monastei^* 
might be wealthy, and they likewise often tilled the fields- 
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toms, century after century. The country instinctively distrusted 
all novelties; it always preferred old ways to new; it was heartily 
conservative. Country-folk did not open up new routes to Asia 
or discover America. It was the enterprise of the cities, with 
their growing industries and commerce, which brought about the 
overseas expansion of Europe; and to the development of com- 
merce, industry, and the towns, we’ now must turn our attention. 

2. EUROPEAN CITIES AND COMMERCE AT THE BEGINNING 
/ OF THE SiXl^NTH CENTURY 

Except for the wealthy Italian city^statei^ and certain other 
cities which traced their history back to '-ncient Roman and 
Greek times, most European towns, it must be remem- 
bered, dated only from the later middle ages. In the 
early middle ages there had been little excuse for their 
existence .except to sell to farmers salt, fish, iron, and a few 
ploughs. But with the increase of commerce, which, as we shall 
see, especially marked the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
centuries, more merchants travelled through the country, ways 
of spending money multiplied, and the little agricultural villages 
learned to look on the town as the place wherein to buy not only 
luxuries but such tools, clothing, and shoes as could be manu- 
factured more conveniently by skillful town .artisans than by 
farm-hands. The towns, moreover, became exchanges where 
surplus farm products could be marketed, where wine could be 
bartered for wool, or wheat for flax. And as the towns grew in 
size, the prosperous citizens proved to be the best customers for 
foreign luxuries, and foreign trade grew apace. Town, trade,* 
and industry thus worked together: trade stimulated industry, 
industry assisted trade, and the town profited by both. By the 
sixteenth century many towns had grown out of their infancy 
and were exercising a large measure of politics^l and economic 
influence. 

Originally many a town had belonged to some nobleman’s 
extensive manor, and its inhabitants had been under much the 
same servile obligations to the lord as were the strictly rural 
serfs. But wjth the lapse of time and the growth of the towns, 
the townsmen or burghers had begun a struggle for freedom from 
their feudal lords. They did not want to pay servile dues to a 
baron, but preferred’ to substitute a fixed annual payment fof 
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individual obligations. They besought the right to manage 
their market. They wished to have cases at law tried in a court 
of their own rather than iri the feudal court over which the noble- 
man presiifled. They demanded the right to pay all taxes in a 
lump sum for the town, themselves assessing and collecting the 
share of each citizen. These concessions they eventually had 
won, and each city had its charter, in which its privileges were 
enumerated and recognized by the authority of the nobleman, 
or of the king, to whom the city owed allegiance. In England 
these charters had been acquire^-generally by m^chant guilds, 
upon payment of a subsCkntial sum to the nobleman. In France ^ 
frequently the townsmen had formed associations, called com- 
munes, and had rebelled successfully against their feudal lords. 
In Germany the cities had leagued together for mutual protec- 
tion and for the acquisition of common privileges. Some towns, 
founded by bishops, abbots, or counts, had received charters 
at the very outset. In the rising national states, the monarchs 
had usually favored the towns in order to weaken feudalism, and 
the townsmen had become correspondingly devoted to the cause 
of strong national monarchy. 

Within most European towns of the year 1500, whether those 
included in national monarchies or those still constituting free 
city states, there had long existed a typically urban 
GuSds^^ organization known as the merchant guild or the mer- 
chants’ company. The merchant guilds were every- 
where in decline, but they still preserved many of their earlier 
and more glorious traditions. At the time of their greatest im- 
portance they had embraced merchants, butchers, bankers, and 
candlestickmakers; in fact, all who bought or sold in the town 
were included in the guild. And the merchant guild had then 
possessed the widest functions. 

Its social ai^ religious functions, inherited from much earlier 
bodies, consisted in paying some special honor to a patron saint, 
in giving aid to members in sickness or misfortune, in attending 
funerals, and also in the more enjoyable meetings when the 
freely flowing bowl enlivened the transaction of guild business. 

As a protective organization, the guild had been particularly 
effective. Backed by the combined forces of all the guildsmen, 
it was able to assert itself against the nobleman who claimed 
manorial rights over the town, and to insist that a runav/ay 
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serf who had lived in the town for a year and a day should not 
be dragged back to perform his servile labor on the manor, but 
should be recognized as a freeman. The protection of the guild 
was accorded also to townsmen on their travels. In those days 
all strangers were regarded as suspicious persons, and not in- 
frequently when a merchant of the guild travelled to another 
town he would be set upon and robbed or cast into prison. In 
such cases it was necessary for the guild to ransom the impris- 
oned ‘‘brother*’ and, if possible, to punish the persons who had 
done the injury, so that thereafter- the liberties of the guild 
members would be respected. That the business of the guild 
might be increased, it was often desirable to ^enter into special 
arrangements with neighboring cities whereby the rights, lives, 
and properties of guildsmen were guarantied; and the guild as 
a whole was responsible for the debts of any of its members. 

The most important duty of the guild had been the regulation 
of the home* market. Burdensome restrictions were laid upon the 
stranger who attempted to utilize the advantages of the market 
without sharing the expense of its maintenance. No goods were 
allowed to be carried away from the city if the townsmen wished 
to buy; and a tax, called in France the octroi, was levied on 
goods brought into the town. Moreover, a conviction prevailed 
that the guild was morally bound to enforce honest straight- 
forward methods of business; and the “wardens” appointed by 
the guild to supervise the market endeavored to prevent, as dis- 
honest practices, “forestalling’' (buying outside of the regular 
market), “engrossing” (cornering the market), and “regrating” 
(retailing at higher than market price). The dishonest green- 
grocer was not allowed to use a peck-measure with false bottom, 
for weighing and measuring were done by officials. Cheats were 
fined heavily, and if they persisted in their evil ways, they might 
be expelled from the guild. 

With the expansion of trade and industry in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries the rule of the old merchant guilds, 
instead of keeping pace with the times, became oppressive, 
limited, or merely nominal. Where the merchant guilds became 
oppressive oligarchical associations, as they did in Germany 
and elsewhere on the Continent, they lost their power by the 
revolt of the more democratic “craft guilds.” In England 
specialized control ofindustry and trade by craft guilds, journey- 
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men’s guilds^ and dealers’ associations gradually took the place 
of the general supervision of the older merchant guild. By the 
sixteenth century the merchant guild was losing its vitality and 
being divested of its functions. It quietly succumbed, or it lived 
on with influence in a limited branch of trade, or it continued as 
an honorary organization with occasional feasts, or (and this was 
especially true in England) it became practically identical with 
the town corporation, from which originally it had been distinct. 

Alongside of the merchant guilds, which had been associated 
with the growth of commerce and the rise of towns, were other 
guilds which were connected with industrial enterprise 
G^ds which retained their importance long after 1500. 

These were the craft guilds.^ Springing into promi- 
nence in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the craft guild 
sometimes, as in Germany, voiced a popular revolt against a 
corrupt and oligarchical merchant guild, and sometimes — most 
frequently so in England — worked quite harmoniously with the 
merchant guild, to which its own members belonged. In common 
with the merchant guild, the craft guild had religious and social 
aspects, and like the merchant guild it insisted on righteous 
dealings. But unlike the merchant guild, the craft guild was 
composed of men in a single industry, and it controlled in detail 
the manufacture as well as the marketing of commodities. There 
were bakers’ guilds, brewers’ guilds, smiths’ guilds, saddlers' 
guilds, shoemakers’ guilds, weavers’ guilds, tailors’ guilds, tan- 
ners’ guilds, even guilds of masters of arts who constituted the 
teaching staff of colleges and universities. 

When to-day we speak of a boy ‘^serving his apprenticeship” 
in a trade, we seldom reflect that the expression is derived from 
a practip of the craft guilds, a practice which survived after 
the guilds were extinct. Apprenticeship was designed to make 
sure that recruits to the trade were properly trained. The ap- 
prentice was usually selected as a boy by a master-workman and 
indentured — that is, bound to work several years without wages, 
while living at the master’s house. After the expiration of this 
period of apprenticeship, during which he had learned his trade, 
the youth became a “journeyman,” and worked for wages, 
until he should finally be admitted to the guild as a master, with 

* The craft guild was also called a company, or a mistery, or a metier (Frrach), 
or a Zunfl (German). . . 
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the right to set up his own little shop, with apprentices and 
journeymen of his own, and co sell bis wares directly to those 
who used them. 

This restriction of membership was not the only way in which 
the trade was supervised. The guild had rules specifying the 
quality of materials to be used and often the methods of manu- 
facture; it might prohibit night- work, and it usually fixed a 
'‘fair price” at which goods were to be sold. By means of such 
provisions, enforced by wardens or inspectors, the guild not onty 
perpetuated the "good old way” of doing things, but assured 
to the purchaser a good article at a fair price. " 

By the opening of the sixteenth century the craft guilds, 
though not so weakened as the merchant guilds, were suffering 
from various internal diseases which gradually sapped their 
vitality. They tended to become exclusive and to direct their 
power and affluence in hereditary grooves. They steadily raised 
their entfance fees and qualifications. Struggles between guilds 
in allied trades, such as spinning, weaving, fulling, and dyeing, 
often resulted in the reduction of several guilds to a dependent 
position. The regulation of the processes of manufacture, once 
designed to keep up the standard of skill, came in time to hinder 
technical improvements; and in the method as well as in the 
amount of his work, the enterprising master found himself 
handicapped. Even the old conscientiousness often gave way to 
greed, until in many places inferior workmanship received the 
approval of the guild. 

Many craft guilds were exhibiting in the sixteenth century ^a* 
tendency to split somewhat along the modern lines of capital 
and labor. On the one hand the old guild organization would 
be usurped and controlled by the wealthier mas ter- workmen, 
called "livery men^” because they wore rich uniforms, or a class 
of dealers would arise and organize a "merchants^ company” 
to conduct a wholesale bu.siness in the products of a particular 
industry. Thus the rich drapers sold all the cloth, but did not 
help to make it. On the other hand it became increasingly diffi- 
cult for journeymen and apprentices to rise to the station of 
masters; oftentimes they remained wage-earners for life. In 
order to better their condition they founded new a.ssociations, 
which in England were called journeymen’s or yeomen’s com- 
panies. These new .organizations were symptomatic of injustice 
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but otherwise unimportant. The craft guilds, with all theii 
imperfections, were to remain influential a while longer, slowly 
declining as new trades arose outside of their control, gradually 
succumbing in competition with capitalists who refused to be 
bound by guild rules and who were to evolve a new ‘‘domestic 
system,” and, in national monarchies, slowly suffering diminu- 
tion of prestige through royal interference. 

It must be borne in mind that the European towns of the 
year 1500 were comparatively small, for the vast majority oi 
people still lived in country villages. A town of 5,000 inhabitants 
was then accounted large; and even the largest places, like Paris, 
London, Seville, Venice, Liibeck, and Bruges, had populations 
of less than a hundred thousand. The approach to an ordinary 
Urban lay through suburbs, farms, and 

Life in the garden-plots, for the townsman still supplemented 
industry with small-scale agriculture. Usually the 
town itself was enclosed by strong walls, arid admis- 
sion was to be gained only by passing through the gates, where 
one might be accosted by soldiers and forced to pay toll. Inside 
the walls were clustered houses of every description. Rising 
from the midst of tumble-down dwellings might stand a mag- 
nificent cathedral, town -hall, or guild building. Here and there 
a prosperous merchant would have his luxurious home, built in 
western Europe in what we now call the Gothic style, with 
pointed windows and gables, and, to save space in a walled town, 
with the second storey projecting out over the street. 

‘ The streets were usually in deplorable condition. One or two 
might be highways, but the rest were mere alleys, devious, 
dark, and dirty. Often their narrowness made them impassable 
for wagons. In places the pedestrian waded gallantly through 
mud and garbage; pigs grunted ponderously as he pushed them 
aside; chickens ran under his feet; and occasionally a dead dog 
obstructed the way. There were no sidewalks, and only the main 
thoroughfares were paved. Dirt and filth were ordinarily dis- 
posed of only when a heaven-sent rain washed them down the 
open gutters constructed along the middle, or on each side, of a 
street. Not only was there no general sewerage for the town, 
but there was likewise no public water supply. In many of the 
garden-plots at the rear of the low-roofed dwellings were dug 
wells which provided water for the family; .and the visitor, be- 
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fore he left the town, would likely to encounter water-sellers 
calling out their ware. To guard against the danger of fires, 
each municipality encouraged its citizens to build their houses 
of stone and to keep a tub full of water before every building; 
and in each district a special official was equipped with a proper 
hook and cord for pulling down houses on fire. At night respec- 
table town-life was almost at a standstill: the gates were shut; 
the curfew sounded; no street-lamps dispelled the darkness, 
except possibly an occasional lantern which an altruistic or 
festive townsman might hang in his front window; and no efficient 
police-force existed. A mere handful of townsmen were drafted 
from time to time as watchmen to preserve order, and the 
'‘night watch” was famed rather for its ability to sleep or to 
roister than to protect life or purse. Under these circumstances 
the citizen who would escape an assault by ruffians or thieves 
remained -prudently indoors at night and retired early to bed. 
Picturesque and quaint the sixteenth-century town may have 
been; but it was also an uncomfortable and an unhealthful place 
in which to live. 

Yet, despite the relative backwardness and slovenliness of 
European cities in the year 1500, it was their inhabitants — 
the bourgeoisie, or class of town dwellers, — rather than peasantry 
or nobility, who were already creating the economic foundations 
for the predominantly bourgeois society of modern times. The 
tow^ns were growing, their commerce was expanding, their manu- 
facturers were becoming more skilled and their merchants more 
venturesome; they were beginning to search for new and distant, 
sources of wealth and to establish the regime of modern capitalism. 

The economic revolution in evidence in the sixteenth century 
was not a sudden upheaval. It had been unobtrusively developing 
with the reviving commerce of the later middle ages within 
Europe and between Europe and Asia. 

Trade between Europe and Asia, which had been a feature of 
the antique world of Greeks and Romans, had been very nearly 
destroyed by the barbarian invasions of the fifth cen- Develoin 
tury and by subsequent conflicts between Moslems mentor 
and Christians, so that during several centuries the be^en^* 
old trade routes were travelled only by a few Jews and Europe 
Syrians. In the middle ages, however, a revival oc- 
curred, greatly quickened by the crusades. Venice, Genoa, and 
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Pisa, on account of their convenient location, were calied 
upon to furnish the crusaders with transportation and provi- 
sions, and their shrewd citizens made certain that such services 
were well rewarded. Italian ships, plying to and from the Holy 
Land, gradually enriched their owners. Many Italian cities 
profited, but Venice secured the major share. It was during the 
crusades that Venice gained immunities and privileges in Con- 
stantinople, and thereby laid the foundation of her maritime 
empire. 

The crusades not only enabled Italian merchants to bring 
Eastern commodities to the West; they increased the demand for 
such commodities. Crusaders- knights, pilgrims, and adven- 
turers— returned from the Holy Land with astonishing tales of 
the luxury and opulence of the East. Not infrequently they 
had acquired a taste for Eastern silks or spices during their stay 
in Asia Minor or Palestine; or they brought curious jewels 
stripped from fallen infidels to awaken the envy of the stay-at- 
homes. Wealth was increasing in Europe at this time, and the 
many well-to-do people who were eager to affect magnificence 
provided a ready market for the wares imported by Italian 
merchants. 

It is desirable to note just what were these wares and why 
they were demanded so insistently. First were spices, far more 
important then than now. The diet of those times was simple 
and monotonous without our variety of vegetables and sauces 
and sweets, and the meat, if fresh, was likely to be tough in 
.fibre and strong in flavor. Spices were the very thing to add 
zest to such a diet, and without them the epicure of the sixteenth 
century would have been truly miserable. Ale and wine, as well 
as meats, were spiced, and pepper was eaten separately as a 
delicacy. No wonder that, although the rich alone could buy it, 
the Venetians were able annually to dispose of 420,000 pounds 
of pepper, which they purchased from the sultan of Eg)q)t, to 
whom it had been brought, after a hazardous journey, from the 
pepper vines of Ceylon, Sumatra, or western India. From the 
same regions came cinnamon-bark; ginger was a product of 
Arabia, India, and China; and nutmegs, cloves, and allspice 
grew only in the far-off Spice Islands of the Malay Archipelago. 

Precious stones w^ere then, as always, in demand for personal 
adornment as well as for the decoration of shrines and ecclesias- 
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tical vestments; and in the middle ages they were thought by 
many to possess magical qualities which rendered them doubly 
valuable.^ The supply of diamonds, rubies, pearls, and other 
precious stones was then almost exclusively from Persia, India, 
and Ceylon. 

Other miscellaneous products of the East were in great de- 
mand for various purposes: camphor and cubebs from Sumatra 
and Borneo; musk from China; cane-sugar from Arabia and 
Persia; indigo, sandal-wood, and aloes- wood from India; and 
alum from Asia Minor. 

The East was not only a treasure-house of spices, jewels, and 
medicaments, but a factory of marvellously d Jicate goods and 
wares which the West could not rival — glass, porcelain, silks, 
satins, rugs, tapestries, and rretal-work. The tradition of Asiatic 
supremacy in these manufactures has been preserved to our own 
day in such familiar names as damask linen, china-ware, ja- 
panned ware, Persian rugs, and cashmere shawls. 

In exchange for the manifold products of the East, Europe 
had only rough woollen cloth, arsenic, antimony, quicksilver, 
tin, copper, lead, and coral to give; and a balance, therefore, 
alw^ays existed for the European merchant to pay in gold and 
silver, with the result that gold and silver coins grew scarce in 
the West. It is hard to say what would have happened had not 
a new supply of the precious metals been discovered in America. 
But we are anticipating our story. 

It is a long way from western Europe to eastern Asia, and 
before the advent of steamship and railway the journey was 
painfully slow, particularly hazardous, and quite un- Difficul- 
ccrtain. In the year 1500 the assembling of Asiatic ties of 
commodities for export to Europe was made prin- 
cipally by Arabs and other Moslem traders ^ on the coasts of the 

' Medieval literature is full of this idea. Thus we read in the book of travel which 
has borne the name of Sir John Maundeville: “And if you wish to know the virtues 
of the diamond, T shall tell you, as they that are beyond the seas say and aflirm, 
from whom all science and philosophy comes. He who carries the diamond upon 
him, it gives him hardiness and manhood, and it keeps the limbs of his body whole. 
It gives him victory over his enemies, in court and in war, if his cause be just; 
and it keeps him that bears it in good wit; and it keeps him from strife and riot, 
froin sorrows and enchantments, and from fantasies and illusions of wicked 
spirits. ... It heals him that is lunatic, and those whom the fiend torments or 
pursues. 

* In general, the journey from the Far East to the ports On the Black Sea and 
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Black Sea and the eastern Mediterranean, and their transporta- 
tion thence was mainly in the hands of the Italian city states, 
especially Venice, Genoa, Pisa, and Florence, although the French 
town of Marseilles and the Spanish town of Barcelona had a 
small share. From Italy trade routes led through the passes of 
the Alps to all parts of Europe. 

Within Europe, commerce still encountered extraordinary dif- 
ficulties in the year 1500. The roads were so wretched that 
wares had to be carried on pack-horses instead of in wagons. 
Frequently the merchant had to risk spoiling his bales of silk 
in fording a stream, for bridges were few and usually in urgent 
need of repair. Travel not only was frought with hardship; it 
was expensive. Landowners exacted tolls from the traveller on 
road, bridge, or river within their estates, and so heavy was 
the burden of tolls on commerce that transportation from Nantes 
to Grleans, a short distance up the River Loire, doubled the 
price of goods. In addition to the tolls, the merchant had to 
pay tariffs and octrois and special market fees, and frequently 
was seriously handicapped by regulations against 'foreigners'^ 
and by unfamiliar weights, measures, and coinage. Besides, 
robbers beset the roads and pirates infested the seas. Needy 
knights did not scruple to turn highwaymen, while the black 
flag of piracy flew over whole fleets in the Mediterranean and in 
the Baltic, and the amateur pirate, if less formidable, was no 
less common, for many a vessel carrying brass cannon, ostensibly 
for protection, found it convenient to use them against mer- 
chantmen and more often "took" a cargo than purchased one. 

In spite of almost insuperable obstacles, commerce was notably 
expanding within Europe. Its leaders at the opening of the 
Develop- sixteenth century were the Italian city states, preemi- 
OmLerce Venice; the league of German cities — the so- 

within called Hanse, or Hanseatic League — ^including Liibeck, 
Europe Hamburg, Breiiien, Danzig, Konigsberg, and Cologne; 
and the cities of the Netherlands, especially Bruges and Antwerp. 
Venice was the outstanding distributing centre for Asiatic wares. 

the eastern Mediterranean was made by caravans which travelled overland or by 
sailing vessels which skirted the coasts of the Indian Ocean and the Red Sea. It 
was made most often by Moslems, but some of the more enterprising Italian mer- 
chants pushed eastward from their settlements, or fondachl, in frontier ports like 
Cairo and Trebizond, and established fondachi in. inland cities of Asia Minor, 
Persia, and Russia. 
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The Hanseatic trading post at Venice received metals, furs, 
leather goods, and woollen cloth from northern and western 
Europe, and sent back spices, silks, and other commodities of 
the Orient, together with glassware, fine textiles, weapons, and 
paper of Venetian manufacture. Baltic and Venetian trade 
routes crossed in the Netherlands, and during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries Bruges was the trade metropolis of western 
Europe, where met the raw wool from England and Spain, the 
manufactured woollen cloth of Flanders, claret wine from France, 
sherry and port wines from the Iberian peninsula, pitch from 
Sweden, tallow from Norway, grain from France and Germany, 
and tin from England, not to mention Asiati ' luxuries, Venetian 
manufactures, and the cunning carved-work of south-German 
artificers. 

By the year 1500, these urban centres were beginning to show 
themselves unequal to the demands of expanding European 
trade. Venice and the other Italian city states were 
too quarrelsome and too much given to strife with one commer- 
another to assure the needful protection of common cial 
commercial interests abroad, and the privileged posi- 
tion of Venice in the Mediterranean and the Near Mediter- 
East was threatened by the advance of the Ottoman 
Turks. Simultaneously the Hanseatic League was 
weakened by internal dissensions, by the decline of the Holy 
Roman Empire, and by the rise of hostile Slavic states in eastern 
Europe. The towns of the Netherlands alone displayed enduring ■ 
commercial vitality, and it was clear, as they became consolidated^ 
under the dukes of Burgundy in the fifteenth century and under 
the princes of the Habsburg family in the sixteenth century, 
that the centre of gravity in European trade and industry was 
gradually shifting from the Mediterranean and Baltic to the 
Atlantic seaboard. 

This shift was accompanied and undoubtedly hastened by 
the development of strong national monarchies in western Europe. 
The national monarchies along the Atlantic, as we have seen, 
were repressing feudalism and favoring the bourgeoisie, and by 
virtue of territorial expansion and centralized government they 
were in a better position than the isolated city states of Italy or 
the disintegrating Holy Roman Empire to protect and expand 
the commerce of their bourgeois citizens — to punish pirates or 
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highwaymen, to maintain roads, and ,to check the exactions of 
toll collectors. The national states gave promise of supplanting 
the city states as the guarantors and promoters of modern trade 
and industry. 

3. THE OVERSEAS EXPLORATIONS 

Throughout all recorded history down to modern times, peo- 
ples who lived in one part of the world knew comparatively 
Hitherto about peoples in other parts of the world. An- 

Separated cient Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans were not very 
Civiliza- familiar with China or Japan and were totally ignorant 
of America. Ancient Chinese had only the vaguest 
knowledge of Europeans, and for the medieval inhabitants of 
America the Old World did not exist. 

In time, different parts of the world became seats of separate 
and peculiar civilizations, (i) Europe, the so-called ‘‘West,’’ 
became the home of Christian civilization, that is, “Christen- 
dom.” (2) Northern Africa and western Asia, including the 
“Near East” and “Middle East,” became the region of Moslem 
civilization, that is, “Islam.” (3) Eastern Asia, the so-called 
“Far East,” became the area of Confucian-Buddhist Chinese 
civilization. (4) India, cut off by mountain ranges and deserts 
from the Far East and the Middle East, evolved a distinctive 
Hindu civilization. (5) America, the “Far West,” isolated by 
trackless oceans, became the seat of several cultures, ranging 
^rom that of the highly developed Mayas, Aztecs, and Incas to 
that of the backward Caribs and various pastoral and hunting 
tribes. (6) Central Asia, with its Mongol nomads, and (7) central 
and southern Africa, with its negro groups, and (8) the numerous 
islands of the Pacific, with their brown-skinned natives, remained 
apart and in primitive but different conditions. 

Among peoples within some of these areas, particularly within 
each of the first four, there was a certain amount of intercourse and 
mutual knowledge. Between some of the areas, moreover, there 
were historic contacts of considerable importance. In ancient 
times Greek armies of Alexander the Great and Greek traders 
had penetrated into India, and Roman merchants had imported 
silk from China. Subsequently the expansion of Islam had 
carried Moslem conquerors into India and brought India into 
closer commercial relations with the Middle East and Near 
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East. India had also had signif ?ant contacts with China: Bud- 
dhism had spread from India to China, and traders had fre- 
quently travelled between the^e two countries. Between the 
area of Islam and that of Christendom, there had been since 
the most ancient times an intercourse which the medieval cru- 
sades quickened rather than stopped. 

Nevertheless, prior to the sixteenth century, the peoples of 
all these major cultural areas were essentially self-centred and 
exclusive; there was no such thing or thought as that of world 
civilization.” P^ach branch of the human race lived prinlarily 
to itself, more or less in ignorance of the others. 

It is a curious and impressive fact that all parts of the world 
have been brought into close contact with one another only 
since the sixteenth century. It is even more curious and impres- 
sive that the great explorations and discoveries which made such 
wide contaets possible should have been undertaken and achieved 
in modern times, not by C hinese or Hindus or Moslems or Aztecs, 
but by Europeans. The history of the rise of a ‘‘world civiliza- 
tion” is the history of the modern “expansion of Europe.” 

Why did P^uropeans explore and discover? Why has the 
modern world been largely Europeanized, instead of being Asiati- 
cized? No simple answers to such fundamental questions can 
be entirely satisfactory, but perhaps two major considerations 
will help to explain why the modern age of world-wide explora- 
tions and discoveries originated in Europe. One reason is eco- 
nomic, and the other is religious. 

In the first place, Europeans went in search of other parts 
of the earth because, for economic purposes, they had greater 
need of the rest of the world than the rest of the world 
had of Europe. Europe is the smallest of the five great Aspects of 
continents and has usually been dependent upon other 
continents for products of one kind or another. Her 
fertile farm-lands, to be sure, have long produced enough giain, 
fruit, vegetables, cattle, sheep, and poultry to feed a large pop- 
ulation, besides flax and wool for clothing, although at present 
part of the food supply is imported, as it was in the days of 
ancient Greece and Rome. Europe, moreover, has timber and 
stone for building materials, and valuable mines of coal, iron, 
copper, silver, and tin. But for some commodities Europe has 
depciiaed on other continents from very early times. Many 
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articles are not produced in Europe at all — for instance, spices, 
certain drugs, certain woods, and cotton; and others are not 
produced in sufficient quantity — silk, gold, silver, and precious 
stones. In early times Europe obtained such commodities chiefly 
from Asia and Africa. 

In the early middle ages, with the decay of the Roman Em-, 
pire, with the coming of the Arabs in western Asia and northern 
Africa and of the “dark age’’ in western Europe, the supply of 
Asiatic and African luxuries had been lessened and simultaneously 
the demand for them in Europe had been decreased. This had 
been only temporary, however. The Arabs themselves were not 
only Moslems but also traders, and they speedily developed 
important commercial relations with India and the Far East. 
In Europe, too, the “dark age” was succeeded by the heighten- 
ing culture of the later middle ages and a consequent renewal 
of the demand for luxury imports. Therefore, Europeans, espe- 
cially Italians of Venice and Genoa, plied an ever greater and more 
lucrative trade with the Arabs. Not even difference of religion, 
not even the crusades, prevented Christian Italians from deal- 
ing with Moslem Arabs. Indeed, it was the crusades, as we 
have seen, which enormously increased the demand of Europeans 
for Asiatic commodities. 

By the fifteenth century the tdeinand was outstripping the 
supply. The supply was always a bit uncertain, for it depended, 
first on the Italians, then on the Moslems, and finally on a 
slow, dangerous, and expensive transit by boat and caravan 
from the Far East. With the advance of the Ottoman Turks 
and their conquest of the Near East, the Italian cities lost many 
of their commercial outposts, the Moslems did more fighting 
than trading, and the long transit by caravan and boat became 
doubly hazardous. As the supply of Far Eastern wares grew 
more uncertain and unsatisfactory, the mounting demand for 
them set many Europeans, especially western Europeans — Portu- 
guese and Spaniards and Netherlanders and Frenchmen and 
Englishmen — to thinking how they might go direct to places 
where gold, spices, and silk abounded, without being obliged 
to employ Italians and Moslems as middlemen. ' 

Now it so happened that these thoughts were taking shape in 
the minds of merchants and receiving encouragement from ambi- 
tious national monarchs of western Europe at the very time when 
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Christian priests and monks were ready and anxious to extend 
their missionary activity outside Europe. This brings us to the 
second, the religious, reason why Euitipe discovered the world. 

Christianity has always been one of the most intensely mis- 
sionary religions which the world has known. Xn its first lour 
hundred years it had converted the: Graeco-Roman 
Empire and transformed the civilization of southern 
Europe. During the next eight centuries its mission- 
aries had converted and civilized all the barbarians in 
central and northern Europe and carried the gospel to Icelknd 
and Greenland. From the twelfth to the fifteenth century 
thousands of peaceful monks as well as thousands of warlike 
crusaders had striven to wrest the Near East from Islam. 

By the fifteenth century Christian missionaries had traversed 
all Europe and were turning more and more toward Asia and 
Africa. It was the very time when merchants were doing like- 
wise. The fesult was that merchants and missionaries went out 
from Europe together, and together they travelled to the utter- 
most parts of the world. 

The demands of trade and the demands of religion, then, go 
far to explain why a revolutionary expansion of Europe occurred 
in the sixteenth century. But the necessary explora- 
tions and discoveries could be made only if Europeans 
possessed considerable knowledge of geography and 
navigation. Such knowledge they had been acquiring, 
in fact, during the later middle ages, partly from practical 
experience and partly from Arab instruction. Christian em- 
bassies had been despatched by pope or French king to the 
Mongol khan of central Asia in the thirteenth century (that of 
John of Plano Carpini and that of William of Rubruquis), and 
in the same century three members of a Venetian family, Polo 
by name, had travelled to China and one of them, the famous 
Marco Polo, had sojourned there some seventeen years. Besides, 
a zealous monk, John of Monte Corvino, after laboring among 
Mongols in Persia and founding Christian missions near Madras 
in India, had sailed to China and settled in Peking; in 1307 the 
pope had appointed him archbishop of the Chinese capital and 
supplied him with missionary assistants; and several Italian 
traders had speedily followed him to the Far East. All these 
undertakings of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries had 
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proved temporary, but they had produced several valuable travel- 
books, such as the narrative of ? larco Polo which was read with 
unfailing interest by many later Europeans, including Christopher 
Columbus. In this way was spread among the peoples of Europe 
some fascinating information about China — which was then called 
‘‘Cathay”- and also about the “Indies,” along with an ambi- 
tion to see for themselves such far-off strange lands and to 
particii)ate in what was represented as the fabulous wealth of 
the Far East. If Europeans could no longer travel thither by 
land in safety, then they must find new water routes to the 
Indies and to Cathay. 

In the meantime, Europeans were gaining better knowledge 
of geography and surer means of navigation. Earlier popular 
notions that the waters of the tropics boiled, that demons and 
sea-monsters awaited explorers to the westward, and that the 
earth was a great flat disk, were not now entertained by the 
educated. On the contrary, learned men were as^ierting that 
the earth was spherical in shape, and were even calculating 
its circumference. It was asserted that the Indies formed the 
western coast of the Atlantic Ocean, and that consequently 
the Far East might be reached by sailing due west, as well as 
by travelling eastward, though it was usually maintained that 
the Atlantic was very vast and that shorter sea routes to the 
Indies and Cathay might be found northeast of Europe, or 
southward around Africa. 

Moreover, European sailors of the fifteenth century had learned 
a good deal about navigation. The compass had been used by 
Italian navigators in the thirteenth century and mounted on 
the compass card in the fourteenth. Latitude was determined 
with the aid of the astrolabe, a device for measuring the elevation 
of the pole' star above the horizon. Sailing charts and maps 
(porlolani) were now available. With all these aids, seamen could 
lose sight of land and still feel confident of their whereabouts. 
Yet it undoubtedly look courage, as well as the lure of fame 
and fortune, for captains of that age to steer their frail sailing 
vessels either down the unexplored African coast or across the 
uncharted Atlantic Ocean. 

On the eve of the sixteenth century Europe had at last the 
twofold incentive of trade and religion and also the practical 
knowledge and instruments — and resolution — for undertaking 
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distant explorations and disroveries, with such permanent and 
astounding results as had neve': before been witnessed or imagined 
in the whole history of the world. And though it was experienced 
Italian sailors who were the most conspicuous agents, it was the 
newer national states of western Europe, rather than the older 
city states of Italy, which sponsored the revolutionary exploits. 

First and foremost among the sponsors of Europe’s expansion 
was Portugal. The Portuguese, in the extreme southwestern 
corner of Europe, had an ambitious national monar- Portu- 
chy. They were already crossing the straits of Gib- 
raltar and fighting the Moslem Moors and conquering and Dls- 
the Atlantic seaboard of Africa to the south of them, coveries 
Why should they not continue farther south and by water? 
They did not know much about the continent of Africa as a 
whole; they imagined it was big and dangerous; and yet they 
dreamed that by sailing some distance south along its western 
coast they could presently round its southernmost point and 
thence proceed eastward by an all-water route to India and 
China. The dream, if realized, would free them from economic 
subservience to Italian cities and Moslem caravans. 

To carry this dream into effect was the life ambition of a 
prince of the Portuguese royal family — Prince Henry, com- 
monly styled Henry the Navigator (1394-1460). 

Prince Henry was not really a navigator himself, but Henry 
he set his heart upon systematic testing of current 
geographical theories, in the hope that thereby the 
Christian religion might be spread and that his nation migKt 
enlarge its territories and increase its Resources. He established 
a school for navigators in Portugal. To it he attracted the most 
skillful Italian sailors and the most learned geographers of the 
day; and from it he sent out year after year naval expeditions 
of fighting men and merchants and missionaries who rediscovered 
and colonized the Madeira and Azores Islands and crept farther 
and farther southward along the coast of the African continent. 
The continent proved to be much bigger than Prince Henry had 
guessed, and when he died in 1460 the Portuguese had explored 
only the northern half of the west coast. But the impulse given 
by Prince Henry produced significant results after his death. 

In the year 1488 a Portuguese captain, Bartholomew Diaz, 
reached Africa’s southernmost point, which he appropriately 
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named the Cape of Storms.’' When Diaz returned and reported 
his discovery, King John II of Portugal rechristened it, with 
even superior appropriateness, the ‘'Cape of Good Hope.” For, 
following in the wake of Diaz, another Portuguese captain, 
Vasco da Gama, rounded the Cape in 1497, con- 
tinning on his way, sailed north along the eastern 
coast to Malindi, where he found an Arab pilot who 
guided his course across the Indian Ocean to India. In India, 
at Calicut, Gama landed in May, 149B, and erected a marble 
pillar as a memorial of his discovery of a new route from Europe 
to the F’ar East. Incidentally, it should be remarked that this 
Portuguese captain sailed back from Calicut to Lisbon in 1499 
with a cargo ot goods worth sixty times the cost of his expedition. 

From the beginning of the sixteenth century Portuguese ships 
sailed regularly to the Far East by way of the Cape of Good 
Hope and returned laden with spices, silks, and precious stones. 
With Portuguese merchants went out Christian missionaries, 
who established themselves in India, particularly at the town 
of Cioa, Under the auspices of a royal governor, or viceroy, 
whom the king of Portugal despatched to India to look after 
the trading posts and interests of the Portuguese, both mer- 
chants and missionaries speedily extended their explorations 
and secured additional footholds in the Far East. 

l^ortuguese merchants established posts in Ceylon. Sumatra, 
Java, and the Spice Islands; in 1517 they arrived at Canton, 
in China; and in 1542 they entered Japan. A celebrated mis- 
sionary, Francis Xavier, followed them, preaching Christianity 
with considerable success in India and Japan, so that by the 
Vlose of the sixteenth century there were 200,000 Christians in 
Japan and more in India. Though these gains to Christianity 
were not entirely permanent, and though Portuguese commercial 
suf)remacy proved only temporary, nevertheless since the six- 
teenth century contact between Europe and the Far East has 
been direct and unbroken. 

Under the patronage of Portuguese monarchs one new and 
Spanish profitable route had been found to the “Indies.” Un- 
^ns^and patronage of Spanish monarchs another such 

Dis- route was sought. In this case, the idea was devel- 
covenes Qped and pressed by an Italian captain, Christopher 
Columbus (i446?-i5o6). 
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Columbus, a native of the city state of Genoa, was a sailor 
all his life and was greatly interested in the science as well as 
in the art of navigation, and likewise in geographical 
lore. He shared the conviction of learned men of his 
day that the world was a St)here and that Asia lay to tlie west 
of Europe. Fairly early he became obsessed with the idea that 
he would find a new route to India and China by sailing west- 
ward across the Atlantic. After gaining much maritime eiqieri- 
ence in the Mediterranean and in the waters around the British 
Isles, he entered the service of King John II of Portugal and 
besought this monarch to finance him in his trans-Atlantic 
venture. But the Portuguese were too absorbed in their rival 
route around Africa, and Columbus then turned to Spain foi 
financial assistance. Here, after vexatious delays and discour- 
agements and after preparations to present his scheme to the 
king of France or the king of England, he finally obtained the 
aid of the* Spanish queen, Isabella of Castile, who at this very 
time, with her husband, Ferdinand of Aragon, was creating the 
united Spanish monarchy and subjugating the last stronghold 
of the Moslems in Spain (January, 14Q2). 

In August, 1492, Columbus sailed from the Spanish port of 
Palos with eighty-wseven men in three small ships (the largest of 
which weighed only a hundred tons) and with a letter of in- 
troduction to the ‘‘great khan of Cathay.'’ Week after week 
he sailed westward; his men lost faith and grew mutinous; but 
he still persevered. At length, on 12 October, 1492, land was^ 
discovered. Columbus disembarked, gave thanks to God, and 
claimed the land for the crown of Castile. Had he been told* 
that he was discovering America, a new and hitherto unknown 
world, he would have been vastly astonished. Little did he 
dream that the land on which he had disembarked was one of 
the Bahamas,^ many thousands of miles from India and China. 
He believed he had reached an island just off the coast of Asia. 
After cruising about among other islands (which we now know 
were the Caribbean islands) and finding that they were in- 
habited by a strange people, he returned to Spain in 1493 and 
reported to Ferdinand and Isabella that he had discovered the 
Indies. 

* The island on which he first landed he named San Salvador. It is generally 
identified with the island in the Bahamas now known as Watling Island. 
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Three times Columbus went back to the scene of his dis- 
coveries, carrying merchants and missionaries, adventurers and 
colonists, and searching ever for the realm of Japan, the empire 
of China, the wealth of India, and the islands where spices grow. 
But he found little gold and no spices or silks, and the coasts 
he explored were the Caribbean shores of America, rather than 
the eastern shores of Asia and the real Indies. The strange people 
whom he encountered and made friends with were primitive 
Caribs and not the civilized inhabitants of China and India. 
Yet Columbus called them ''Indians,” and the name "Indian” 
has stuck to the natives of the American continents ever 


Columbus may not have been the first European to cross the 
Atlantic Ocean, ^ but he deserves full credit as the discoverer, 
if not of a new route to the Indies, at least of a new world. For, 
from the time of bis first voyage, on the eve of the sixteenth 
century, contact between Europe and America has been constant 
and intimate. 

Columbus’s first voyage of discovery was quickly followed by 
famous voyages of other explorers. In 1497, instance, John 
Cabot Cabot, another Italian sailor from Genoa, was com- 
missioned by King Henry VII of England "to seek 
out, discover, and find whatsoever isles, countries, regions, or 
provinces of the heathen and infidels, which before this time 
have been unknown to all Christians.” Cabot crossed the At- 
^ lantic from Bristol to Cape Breton Island and reported back 
ti> the same year that he too had reached the country of the 
"great khan.” 

In 1500, to mention another instance, a Portuguese fleet, 
captained by Pedro Cabral and bound for India by way of the 
Cabral of Good Hope, was driven westward by strong 

winds and currents across the narrowest stretch of 
the Atlantic to the easternmost part of South America. Cabral 

Scandinavians, back in the tenth and eleventh centuries, had .sailed westward 
and had discovered and planted colonies in Greenland and in a region which they 
called Vinland. Vinland was almost certainly in North America, but the mass of 
Europeans knew nothing al)Out it; the early Scandinavian settlement soon dis- 
appeared, and its memory was retained only in some sagas. There were medieval 
legends, moreover, to the effect that an Irish expedition had sailed westward and 
discovered a certain St. Brandon’s Isle and that the ancients had known of an 
“Atlantis” or an “Antilia” in the western Atlantic; with these legends Columbus 
was familiar. 
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landed, named the region “Brazil, and proclaimed it a de- 
pendency of Portugal. 

Gradually the truth dawned upon the peoples of Europe that 
the lands across the Atlantic were not Asia; but a new world. 
In 1503 an Italian adventurer nametd Amerigo (in 
Latin, Americus) Vespucci, a native of Flounce and ^erica’ 
then sojourning in Spain and Portugal as an agent 
!or the Medici, the Florentine bankers, wrote a widely read 
“letter” in which he claimed to have discovered the “new world” 
himself. Four years later a German professor in a geographical 
treatise suggested that the newly discovered “fourth part of the 
world” should be called “America, because Americus discovered 
it.” The suggestion was acted upon; and thus the Far West, 
already mistakenly peopled with “Indians,” was permanently 
saddled with the name “America,” derived from its pretended 
rather than from its true discoverer. 

For scfme time it was imagined that “America” was not far 
from Asia. In 1513 a Spanish explorer, Balboa, hearing from 
natives of Central America that a huge body of water lay to 
the westward, crossed the isthmus of Panama and discovered 
what he called the “Great South Sea” but what we know as 
the Pacific Ocean. In 1519 a Portuguese captain, 

Ferdinand Magellan, taking service under the king of 
Spain, left Seville with a fleet of five vessels to explore the whole 
western route, not only from Europe to America, but from 
America to Asia. Magellan crossed the Atlantic, sailed around 
South America and through the straits which still bear his 
name. Thence he ploughed a weary way across the vast expanse 
of the ocean to which he gave the flattering title of “Pacific,” 
taking ninety-eight days from TIerra del Fuego to the island 
of Guam and another seven days to an archipelago which he 
named St. Lazarus but which was subsequtmtly christened the 
Philippines. Magellan himself was killed in the Philippines, but 
one of his vessels, following the Portuguese trade route across 
the Indian Ocean and around Africa, arrived finally at Seville 
in 1522 with the tale of the marvellous voyage. It was the first 
circumnavigation of the globe. Columbus had discovered 
America, but Magellan had discovered the western sea route 
from Europe to Asia. 

During the first half of the sixteenth century, while the Por- 
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tuguese were developing and exploiting their newly found eastern 
route to India and China and the Spice Islands, explorations 
and discovert^ went on apace in and about the American con- 
tinents. Spanish fortune-hunters, captains, and missionaries did 
most; they explored the Caribbean islands, Florida, Mexico, 
Central America, and the greater part of South America. But 
Frenchmen soOn participated. .In 1524 King Francis 1 of France 
sponsored an expedition of an Italian captain, John Verrazano, 
who explored the coasts of Nova Scotia and New England and 
may have discovered New York harbor; and ten years later the 
same French king sent out one of his own countrymen, Jacques 
Cartier, to continue the work of Verazzano and to find, if pos- 
sible, a “northwest passage^’ to Asia around the northern shore 
of America. Cartier discovered no such passage but he explored 
the St. Lawrence River as far as the site of Montreal. 

By the middle of the sixteenth century Europeans had con- 
siderable knowledge of the size and shape of the world, of the 
general location of the oceans and major continents, and of 
two great new trade routes by sea, the eastern route around 
Africa to Asia and the western route to America. European 
commerce was undergoing a veritable revolution throughout the 
world. 


4. THE NEW COLONIAL EMPIRES 

The sponsors of the world expansion of Europe were national 
monarchies, and foremost among these, in the second half of the 
mteenth century and the first half of the sixteenth, were Portugal 
and Spain. As early as 1480 the pope as arbiter ol 
Christendom had granted to Portugal a monopoly of 
trade, colonization, and political dominion in “heathen 
lands” from the western coast of Africa to the East 
Indies. Then, in 1493, immediately after Columbus’s 
first voyage, another pope, while confirming Portugal’s rights 
east of a “line of demarcation” drawn from the north pole to 
the south pole, one hundred leagues west of the Azores, had 
conferred upon Spain a similar monopoly west of the line.^ 
Thus, in a general way, Africa and Asia and the eastern part of 

' Portugal protested, and in 1404, by mutual agreement between Portugal and 
Spain, the papal line of demarcation was shifted two hundred and seventy leagues 
faHher west. 
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South America (Brazil) were handed over to Portugal, 
North America and most of South America to Spain. 

The overseas empire which the Portuguese proceeded to 
establish within their hemisphere was more commercial tha^ 
colonial. In 1505 the king of Portugal named a 
‘"viceroy” to govern the Indies, and one of the most mercial 
famous of the Portuguese viceroys, Alphonso Al- 
buquerque, taking advantage of conflicts among the 
natives of India, obtained and built up the city of Goa as the 
capital of the Portuguese empire in the East (1510). Albuquerque 
also appropriated Cochin and other coast towns in India and 
captured the strategic port of Ormuz in the Persian Gulf. 
Under him and his successors, a considerable number of colo- 
nists came out from Portugal, settled at Goa and along the Mal- 
abar coast of India, intermarried with the natives, and intro- 
duced Portuguese speech and customs in the Far East. Under 
the patronage of the viceroys, moreover, Portuguese priests and 
monks gained some converts to Christianity, and incidentally 
opened doors to Portuguese merchants, in China, Japan, and 
the Malay archipelago, as well as in India. In the main, how- 
ever, Portugal could not colonize Asia or transform its civilization. 

Asia was too large and too populous and too tenacious of 
its own cultures. Portugal was too small and its resources in 
men and money were limited. The Moslems in western Asia 
and India were consistently hostile to the Portuguese, and the 
size and solidity of the states in eastern Asia safeguarded them 
against military conquest by the Portuguese. In China, the 
Portuguese, arriving at Canton in 1517, were content to trade 
peacefully; and beyond colonizing the island of Macao, near 
Canton, they did not encroach upon the territory or independence 
of the Chinese Empire. Similarly, in Japan, the Portuguese 
established a trading post in 1 542 and patronized the preaching 
of Christianity by Francis Xavier and his associates, but they 
did not seriously attempt the political subjugation of the island 
empire. It was likewise in the Malay archipelago; the Portu- 
guese traded with the natives of Sumatra, Java, and the Spice 
Islands, but* did not conquer dispossess them. 

During the sixteenth century the Portuguese were very active 
in Asia, if not in colonizing endeavor, at least in commercial 
enterprise. They reaped rich financial profits from their Eastern 
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trade, and for a time Lisbon became the commercial capital of 
Europe. But the Portuguese had to contend not only with 
latent hostility of Asiatics but also with mounting jealousy and 
rival ambition of other European nations. For other Europeans, 
envious of the wealth which was accumulating to Portugal from 
her monopoly of Asiatic trade, refused to respect the papal 
decision which had conferred that monopoly upon her. Particu- 
larly the Netherlanders began to send out expeditions to Asia, 
which openly attacked Portuguese merchantmen and warships 
and which intrigued with native rulers to undermine Portuguese 
influence and prestige. Even Spain did not adhere strictly to 
the terms of her treaty with Portugal but appropriated for her- 
self the Philippine Islands, which actually lay within the Portu- 
guese hemisphere. 

In the meantime, the Portuguese were establishing posts on 
the African coast, notably at Mozambique in 1520 and at Sao 
Paulo de Loanda in 1576, and a protectorate over the inland 
Christian kingdom of Abyssinia. The shore posts they used as 
stopping and replenishing stations on their voyages between 
Euroj)e and Asia and also as centres for local traffic in gold, 
ivory, and especially negro slaves. The Portuguese, however, 
never penetrated very far inland; and their holdings on the 
coast were gradually contracted by the conquests of Moslems 
and of rival Europeans. They were exj^elled from Abyssinia 
in 1663. 

^ Only in Brazil did the Portuguese succeed in erecting a perma- 
nent colonial empire. Here they easily overcame the resistance 
of weak and primitive Indian tribes and managed to frustrate 
rival colonizing schemes of Frenchmen and Spaniards. Portu- 
guese colonists came in considerable numbers under ‘‘captains” 
appointed by the king and endowed by him with grants of land 
and large powers. Settlements were made in the first half of the 
sixteenth century, including Sao Paulo, in the south, and Pernam- 
buco and Bahia, in the north. With the settlers came Christian 
missionaries, and the first bishop of Brazil arrived in 1552. In 
1549 the “captains” were subjected to a governor-general who, 
from the capital city of Bahia, administered the whole country 
in the name of the king of Portugal. Rio de Janiero, the site of 
which had been discovered and named by a Portuguese explorer 
in 1531, was settled first by a French expedition in 1558 but was 
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conquered in 1567 by the Portuguese and incorporated in their 
Brazilian empire. 

Indeed, the success of Portugal’s efforts in Brazil illustrated 
the great superiority of America over Asia as a field of 
European colonization. And most of America lay, Colonial 
in the sixteenth century, in the hemisphere which Empire of 
the pope had allotted to Spain. Consequently, while 
Portugal’s overseas empire was predominantly commercial, that 
of Spain was essentially colonial. 

In the time of Columbus the greater part of America was 
sparsely inhabited by primitive tribes of ''redmen” or ^'Indians,” 
who were not very different in customs and manners from the 
primitive European tribes of an earlier day who had invaded the 
ancient Roman I^mpire and had been converted to Christianity. 
These Indian tribes received the European discoverers and ex- 
plorers sometimes with friendliness and sometimes with hostility. 
Some of them were easily tamed by the more civilized invaders 
and immigrants, and others were warred against and subdued 
with mutual cruelty. Rut the outstanding fact about the contact 
of Europe with America was that discovery and exploration 
were quickly followed by conquest of the Indians and coloniza- 
tion by Europeans. 

The first Spanish colony in the New World was on the island 
of San Domingo, called Hispaniola Spanish Isle”), and thence 
Spanish conquest and colonization were rapidly extended over 
the other Caribbean islands and the adjacent mainland from ^ 
hdorida to Venezuela. In Mexico and Peru the Spaniards en- 
countered native states and peoples in a relatively high stage of* 
civilization; but these, like the more primitive Caribs, were 
quickly subjugated. 

The story of the conquest of the Mexican empire of the Aztec 
Indians by Cortez, for example, reads like a romance. Hernando 
Cortez was still a young man when he landed on the coast of 
Mexico in 1519 with an expedition of ten ships, six or seven 
hundred Spanish soldiers, eighteen horses, and a few pieces of 
cannon — an expedition absurdly inadequate, we might suppose, 
for the conquest of an extensive and seemingly powerful empire. 
But the natives whom Cortez first met were astounded and 
overawed by sound of cannon and sight of horses and ocean- 
going ships, all new objects to them; they thought Cortez was 
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a god and they offered little or no resistance to him. He himself 
was courageous and quite unscrupulous. He seized land and 
laid the foundations for the city of Vera Cruz, and then, having 
burned his ships in order to cut off the possibility of retreat, 
he marched his little army into the interior. He was aided by 
the internal condition of the Aztec Empire; the empire was in 
decline and the Emperor Montezuma was harassed by rebellious 
chieftains (called ''caciques”) who defied his authority and 
some of whom gave assistance to the Spaniards. After some 
fighting, Cortez, with his handful of Spaniards and with 6,000 na- 
tive allies, reached Mexico City and was received by Montezuma 
with pomp and outward show of friendship. Soon, however, 
Montezuma ordered the killing of a few obstreperous Spaniards 
at Vera Cruz, and then Cortez struck. He seized and impri.soned 
the hapless emperor and extorted from him the recognition of 
the sovereignty of Spain and the payment of 600,000 marks of 
pure gold and a prodigious quantity of precious stones! Mexicans 
rose in revolt, killed Montezuma as the dupe of the Spaniards, 
chose a new emperor, and gave battle to Cortez in the plain of 
Otumba. Here the fate of the Aztec realm was sealed (1520). 
Cortez won an overwhelming victory, which he followed up by 
retaking Mexico City and establishing Spanish authority through- 
out the country. 

What Cortez achieved in Mexico was parallelled in Peru by 
Francisco Pizarro, another Spanish soldier of fortune. Pizarro 
had accompanied Balboa in the discovery of the Pacific Ocean 
and had been fascinated by the tales he heard of the empire of 
the Indian Incas in Peru. In 1531 he set out from Panama with 
three ships, 180 men, and twenty-seven horses for the conquest 
and looting of the Inca country. And, thanks to his valor and 
cunning, the magnificent native town of Cuzco was captured 
and the Indians were subjugated. It w^as Pizarro who founded 
the city of Lima in 1535 as the capital of the Spanish Empire in 
South America. In Peru, as in Mexico, the conquerors enriched 
themselves with enormous treasures of gold and silver and jewels, 
with rich mines and vast estates. 

The easily acquired wealth from Peru acted as an immediate 
lure to Spanish adventurers and colonists, who were soon ap- 
propriating other parts of South America. A nobleman, Pedro 
de Mendoza, obtaining from the king of Spain a grant of land 
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on the southeastern coast of South America, laid the foundations 
of the future states of Argentina and Paraguay; he founded 
Buenos Aires in 1535, and Asuncion in 1536. A -lieutenant of 
Pizarro seized the Chilean coast and in 1541 founded Santiago 
de Chile. Another lieutenant carved out the province of Ecuador 
and in 1535 founded the town of Guayaquil on the finest harbor 
of the Pacific coast. In 1538 the Inountainous interior of north- 
western South America — the country of Colombia — was pene- 
trated, and on a lofty and picturesque site the city of Bogota 
was founded. Wherever the Spaniards settled, they established 
their language and religion, and engaged in mining, trade, cattle 
ranching, and extensive production of sugar and grain. 

By 1575 the Spanish population in the New World was 32,- 
000 families, or approximately 175,000 persons, of whom about 
five eighths were settled in the West Indies and Mexico and 
about three eighths in South America. Some five million Indians, 
40,000 negro slaves, and a considerable number of mulattoes and 
half-breeds were subject to them. By this time the whole Spanish 
colonial empire was divided, for administrative purposes, into 
two viceroyalties, New Spain and Peru. The viceroy of New 
Spain supervised Mexico, the West Indies, Central America, 
northern South America, and the Philippines; the viceroy of 
Peru superintended Peru, Chile, Ecuador, and Argentina. By 
this time, too, the empire was divided for ecclesiastical purposes 
into dioceses, and bands of priests and monks, under official 
patronage, and with marked success, were preaching Christianity 
to the natives. Universities, after the I2uropean fashion, were 
established in 1551 at Lima and Mexico City. America was being 
Europeanized under Spanish auspices. 

It was under Spanish auspices, moreover, that the archipelago 
off the southeast coast of Asia — that of the Philippines — ^was 
permanently Christianized and Europeanized. These islands, 
as we have seen, were visited by Magellan in 1521. In 1542 they 
were formally annexed to Spain and named the Philippine Islands 
in honor of the crown-prince who later became King Philip II. 
In 1571 the city of Manila was founded as the capital. The 
native Filipjnos were not so numerous or so civilized as the 
Hindus, Chinese, and Japanese; they submitted to Spanish gov- 
ernors, learned the Spanish language, and were converted to 
Christianity. The Christian Filipinos of the present day stand 
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unique as the only Asiatic nationality who have been thoroughly 
Europeanized. 

Despite the sensational lootings of Mexico and Peru by Cortez 
and Pizarro, despite certain other minor findings of treasure 
trove, no such steady stream of wealth flowed to Spain from 
her colonial empire in the western hemisphere as flowed to 
Portugal from her commerciail monopoly of the eastern hemi^ 
sphere. Much greater and more lasting profits could be derived 
from trade in the East than from conquest in the West. Conse- 
quently it was not alone the Netherlanders but the Si)aniards too 
who envied the Portuguese empire. And in 1580, on the death 
Union of of the last male heir of the Portuguese royal family, 
Philip II of Spain, as next in descent through a 
ip^^and female line, became king of Portugal and joined with 
Portugal colonial empire of the Spaniards the commercial 

empire of the Portuguese. Thenceforth, for sixty years, Spain 
had a nominal monopoly of European trade and colonization 
in the non-European world. 

In practice, however, the union of Spain and Portugal and 
their overseas dominions weakened, rather than strengthened, 
the monopoly. The Netherlanders, theoretically subject to the 
Spanish crown, were now in revolt against it, and their sailors 
and merchants, intent upon particular objects, while the Spanish 
king was endeavoring to police the whole world, were able to 
dispossess the Portuguese in Asia and secure for themselves the 
bulk of the Eastern trade. It was not long before Netherlanders, 
and Frenchmen and Englishmen also, were poaching on Spanish 
preserves and planting colonies in the New World. Thus it 
transpired that the expansion of Europe and the establishment of 
overseas colonial empires under Portuguese and Spanish auspices 
in the sixteenth century gave rise in the seventeenth century 
to acute rivalry on the part of the nations of western Europe 
for colonial and commercial supremacy throughout the world. ^ 

5. RISE OF MODERN CAPITALISM 

A most significant effect of the expansion of Europe in the 
sixteenth century was the stimulus it gave to the rise of capitalism 
in Europe. For capitalism has been the economic characteristic 
of distinctively modern civilization. 

^ Concerning these later developments, see below, ch. ix, sec. i. 



economic expansion 


‘‘Capitalism’’ has been defined “as the organization of busi- 
ness upon a large scale by an employer or company of employers 
possessing an accumulated stofck of wealth wherewith . 
to acquire raw materials and tools, and hire labor, so 
as to produce an increased quantity of wealth which shall con- 
stitute profit.” ^ To some extent capitalism had existed in ancient 
times among Greeks and Romans, but it had disappeared 
with the disruption of the Roman Empire, and during the early 
middle ages the economy of Europe was not capitalistic. Each 
small community was relatively self-sufficient. There was no 
large-scale production of goods. What was produced was con- 
sumed and not accumulated or “saved.” Agriculture, through 
the manorial system, and industry and trade, through the guild 
system, were cooperative. There was no sharp distinction be- 
tween employers and labor. “Profit” was frowned upon, and 
the taking.of “interest” for the use of capital was condemned by 
the Christian church as “usury.” Economic circumstances 
were fortified by moral scruples, and the resulting situation 
was unfavorable to the rise of capitalism. 

Yet, toward the close of the middle ages, a gradual and almost 
imperceptible change took place in Europe. The crusades, the 
growth and extension of commerce, the development of cities, 
the consolidation of national monarchy, all these, and doubtless 
other factors, contributed 1o the change. By the opening of the 
sixteenth century, as we have already observed, both the manorial 
system and the guild system were in decline. Landlords, instead 
of exacting personal services and payments in kind from theii 
serfs and tenants, were beginning to receive money rents from 
free tenants and to hire agricultur.d laborers. The merchant 
guilds were becoming exclusive and aristocratic. The craft guilds 
were facing competition from manufacturers outside of the guild 
system, and many a journeyman, instead of rising to the status 
of master craftsman, was sinking into the position of hired 
laborer. Above all, the desire for extending financial profits was 
emerging with telling effect. Not alone Jews were lending money 
at interest — they had long done so on a small scale and had been 
suffered to do so as a hopelessly mean and depraved race — but 
Christians were beginning to do likewise and Christian theo- 
logians were arguing whether the faithful were not justified in 

*J. A. Hobson, Evolution of Modern CapUdHsm^ p. i. 
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charging interest (as distinguished from usury) On loans for 
profitable enterprises and for monarchical and papal needs. 

It was in the towns that the new capitalistic spirit was most 
in evidence. Certain guildsmen managed to accumulate per- 
sonal wealth by rendering their guilds more exclusive, by ex- 
ploiting their journeymen and apprentices, and b}^ catering to 
a wider market. To the towns, moreover, came persons who 
were not connected with the traditional guilds and who utilized 
their independence to amass private fortunes. Such were members 
of the landed nobility, who, with the growth of a softer, more 
luxurious habit of life, settled in the towns, bringing with them 
their manorial rent-rolls and buying city lands and participating 
in commercial enterprises. Such, too, were officials of state or 
church — chancellors, marshals, collectors and ^Tarmers’’ of taxes, 
managers of lay or ecclesiastical estates — who occupied lucrative 
posts and invested their surplus in urban undertal^ings. All 
these groups put ‘‘savings,” that is, “capital,” in the extension 
of trade, and as trade extended, the cities grew. And as the 
cities grew, the value of city land increased, and its owners 
could add an “unearned increment” to their capital. 

The Italian cities, as we have noticed, profited most from the 
expansion of commerce during and immediately following the 
crusades, and it was in the Italian cities that a great 
Banking: agency of modern capitalism, banking, was first 
Medici fashioned. Especially in Florence, certain families 
made a regular practice of caring for the savings of 
their fellow townsmen and enriching themselves as well as their 
clients by loaning portions of the accumulation at good interest 
to kings and popes for the upkeep of armies, for the execution of 
public works, or for mere ostentation, and by lending other por- 
tions to Venetian or Genoese merchants for more solid but hardly 
less costly commercial ventures. The most celebrated of the 
Florentine banking families was the Medici, springing from an 
obscure fourteenth-century guildsman, and becoming in the 
fifteenth century wealthy and very influential. The Medici 
typified in the year 1500 the new capitalist class, the banking 
magnates who treated money as a commodity like wool or wine, 
who were anxiously waited upon alike by investors and borrowers, 
who were sought after by all manner of potentates, who patron- 
ized art and learning, and who “bossed” their communities. 
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Florentine banking houses established branches in other parts 
of Europe, and independent banking developed in Venice, Genoa, 
and elsewhere. But the coat of arms of the Medici—red balls 
on a field of gold — became the general insignia of money-lenders, 
the badge of the new capitalism. 

Nevertheless, capitalism of the Medicean variety of 1500 
could hardly have evolved into the .gigantic capitalism of the 
present day if its foundations had remained exclusively or chiefly 
European. Europe supplied no adequate output of gold or silver. 
The agricultural population of Europe afforded no increase of 
production in the form of rents large enough to furnish a great 
stream of accumulating wealth. The towns of Europe were 
devoid of mechanical devices for speeding up the manufacture 
of commodities. Europe possessed no numerous landless popu- 
lation exposed to the free exploitation of profit-seeking masters. 
In a word, Europe in 1500 lacked the factory labor-class, the 
industrial m'achinery, the natural resources, and the monetary 
treasures which were to be required for the later development 
of capitalism. 

To a marked extent Europe gained from her new sixteenth- 

century contacts with the rest of the world what she lacked at 

home. It was domination of Asia, Africa, and America, ^ 

..... i^apitalisxD 
which speeded and accentuated the rise of capitalism and 

in modern Europe. The only factor in later capitalism 
which Europe lacked in 1500 and which she did not 
derive from the other continents was industrial machinery for 
quick mass production of commodities: this, however, was a 
natural outcome of other factors and was destined to develop 
in due course. Meanwhile Europe gained vast natural resources 
and vast treasures of the precious metals from Asia and America. 
She gained these materials of capitalism in a variety of ways: 
by military plunder, as in the cases of Mexico and Peru and 
the East Indies; by forced and unequal trade, whether con- 
ducted by Portuguese with civilized peoples in India, China, and 
Japan, or by Spaniards with primitive tribesmen in the New 
World; and by imposition of taxes and tribute and trade re- 
strictions on both natives and colonists overseas. The profits 
which flowed to Europe from these sources were supplemented 
by the utilization, especially in America, of a labor system quite 
Merent from the traditional system of labor within Europe. 
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The new overseas labor basis of rising European capitalism was 
slavery. 

Slavery had long ago disappeared from Europe, and even the 
serfdom which had supplanted it was declining by the year 1 500. 

The mass of Europeans were poor, but all of them 
Skveiy*^ had acknowledged rights of personal liberty, and a 
considerable part of their work was for themselves 
and voluntary; their exploitation was limited. When, however, 
the Portuguese and Spaniards explored Asia, Africa, and America, 
they came in contact with peoples among whom slavery was 
still £. recognized institution, and they soon found that they 
themsdvcs could profitably utilize the institution for the oper- 
ation of mines and large plantations in the New World. Por- 
tuguese and Spanish colonists in America were dispersed over 
vast areas; they had extensive tracts of land to bring under 
cultivation, dense forests to cut down, deep mine shafts to sink, 
buildings to rear, and highways to construct across lofty moun- 
tains and mighty rivers; they were too few to do all these things 
themselves, and the free agricultural labor with which they were 
familiar at home seemed quite unsuited to the enormous tasks 
confronting them abroad. Besides, in the tropics they had to 
face a debilitating climate to which they were unaccustomed. 
They obviously needed a cheap, abundant, acclimated labor 
supply which they could command and exploit at will. They 
needed non-European slaves. 

In the circumstances, Spaniards and Portuguese practically 
enslaved the native Indians of the West Indies, Mexico, Peru, 
and Brazil, forced them to hard labor in field and mine, and 
treated them sometimes with great cruelty. In the West Indies, 
the Caribs were so terribly exploited by the early Spanish colo- 
nists that they were all but exterminated. Then, when the 
national monarchs, pressed by humanitarian priests and monks, 
sought to protect the Indians. and to promote their Christianiza- 
tion rather than their extermination, the colonists sought negroes 
as slaves. In 1517, a famous missionary bishop, Bartolome de 
las Casas, a great friend and advocate of the Indians, suggested 
to the king of Spain that negroes from tropical Africa were better 
adapted than native Americans to forced labor in the West Indies. 
The suggestion was adopted. 

Already, since the middle of the fifteenth century, the Portu- 
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guese had been learning from the Moslem Moors that African 
negroes could be bought or captured and utilized as slaves, md 
they had begun to employ their African stations, especially 
those on the Guinea coast, as centres for the slave-trade. They 
believed that by enslaving negroes they could Christiaifize them 
and at the same time provide theit own Far Eastern empire 
with cheap labor able to endure exertions that were impossible 
to Europeans in a torrid climate. The Portuguese transported 
many negro slaves from Africa to the East Indies and ^so ^0 
Brazil. 

In 1517 the king of Spain granted a patent to one of his sub- 
jects in the Netherlands, authorizing him to supply 4,000 negroes 
annually to the West Indies. The subject sold his patent to some 
Genoese merchants for 25,000 ducats; these merchants bought 
the slaves from the Portuguese; and thus was first systematized 
the slave-trade between Portuguese Africa and Spanish Amer- 
ica. Negro slavery, once legitimized and proven profitable, grew 
rapidly, and slave-catching in Africa became an indispensable 
adjunct to plantation-growing in America and part and parcel 
of big capitalistic business. P^uropcans were enriched by forced 
labor abroad as they could not have been enriched by free labor 
at home. 

At first thought, it might appear as if Spain and Portugal, 
as the pioneers in overseas exploration, colonization, and trade, 
plunder and slavery, would amass enormous stores of Failure ^ 
capital and emerge as the financial dictators of all Develop 
Europe. Such was not actually the case. Though the 
monarchs of Portugal and Spain and some of their and 
individual subjects drew riches from abroad, and 
though Lisbon and Seville supplanted Venice and Genoa as the 
leading commercial entrepots for Europe, the chief profits from 
overseas did not remain in Spain and Portugal or inure perma- 
nently to the whole population of the peninsula. As a matter 
of fact, it was only a small minority of Portuguese and Span- 
iards, and these principally from the bourgeoisie, who concerned 
themselves directly with distant commercial or colonial under- 
takings. The masses of these nations, including noblemen and 
peasants, continued to devote themselves to agriculture and 
particularly to wool-growing. Hence, these nations produced 
at home hardly enough to feed and clothe themselves, and cer- 
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tainly not enough to supply the many needs of their colonies 
or to exchange for oriental luxuries. Hence, the monarchs and 
prospectors of Spain and Portugal had recourse to foreign bank- 
ers for the capital investment in overseas enterprises, and the 
returns from such investment accrued less to Portuguese and 
Spaniards than to foreigners. 

Italian bankers financed, just as Italian sailors manned, some 
of the early expeditions from Lisbon and Seville; and we have al- 
ready noted the presence of Amerigo Vespucci in Spain at the 
opening of the sixteenth century as the representative of the 
Medici. But as the century advanced, banking preeminence 
passed from Italians to Germans and Netherlanders, and it 
was capitalists in these latter nations who became the chief 
brokers of the economic expansion of Europe. Italian 
imports from the East fell off because of the hostility 
and conquests of the Ottoman Turks and because of 
the successful competition of the new trade routes 
of the Portuguese and Spaniards. Other European 
merchants went for goods to Lisbon and Seville, rather 
than to Venice or Genoa. With the setback to Venetian trade 
Venetian manufacturing suffered a decline. And thus Italian 
banking was deprived of adequate resources wherewith to take 
advantage of the rapidly augmenting opportunities for invest- 
ment in overseas undertakings. 

On the other hand, bankers of Germany and the Netherlands 
were in a position to supply the needful capital and to reap the 
rich rewards. The merchants of these lands were not disad- 
vantaged by the advance of the Ottoman Turks. They could 
develop freely their traditional trade with Russia and Scandi- 
navia, with England and the North Sea fisheries. They had at 
their disposal mineral stores of iron and copper which enabled 
them to improve and extend their manufactures. Nor were they 
rivals of the Portuguese and Spaniards; they had no trade routes 
of their own to the Far East; they could help themselves by 
taking their manufactured goods to Lisbon and Seville, as for- 
merly they had taken them to Venice, and exchanging them 
there for oriental luxuries, which, in turn, they could now dis- 
tribute throughout the greater part of Europe without serious 
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competition from Italians. In other words, the Italians were 
being left oift in the cold; while the Portuguese and Spaniards 
were supplanting them as importers of overseas commodities, 
Gentians and Netherlanders were superseding them as the 
foremost manufacturers, traders, — and bankers,-^within Eu- 
rope. 

Political ties, moreover, were strengthening the economic bonds 
between the Spanish peninsula and Germany. The grandson of 
Ferdinand and Isabella was not only king of Spain but also 
lord of the Netherlands and Holy Roman Emperor ovef all tiie 
German states; while promoting Spanish colonization and com- 
merce overseas, he favored the industrial and banking interests 
of his German and Netherlandish .subjects, and his son became 
king of Portugal. 

The attendant growth of capitalism in Germany is illustrated 
by the fortunes of the Fugger family. This family was descended 
from a weaver of Augsburg, who became a leader of 
the merchant guild of the city, as well as of his craft Eugger 
guild, and who on his death in 1408 left savings of 
some three thousand gulden. During the fifteenth century the 
family extended their financial operations. Under the lead of 
Jacob Fugger, who had been trained for business in Venice, the 
family exploited silver mines in the Tyrol and copper mines in 
Hungary and traded in spices, silk, and wool in almost all coun- 
tries of Europe, while their wealth enabled them to make large 
loans to the Holy Roman Emperor and to the pope. By 1500 the 
Fuggers of Augsburg had a capital of two hundred thousand gul- 
den and were accounted the richest bankers in Europe. They 
began to invest money in quicksilver mines in Spain, and soon 
they were advancing funds for Spanish expeditions overseas 
and for the election of the king of Spain as Holy Roman 
Emperor. They are said to have made more than fifty per 
cent profit on their investments in Spanish shipping and coloni- 
zation. In 1527 their capital amounted to two million gulden, 
and in 1546 to four million.* 

* The two million gulden of 1527 represent a purchasing p)Ower of some twenty 
million dollars in American money of 1930. 
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In the meantime, the shrewd Fuggers, aware of the shift of 
the commercial centre of gravity from the Mediterranean and 
*tai* t Europe to the Atlantic seaboard, had estab- 

Im^r- lished a branch of their banking business at the port of 
tonceof Antwerp, in the Netherlands. Thither flocked other 

^ bankers and merchants, ^ attracted by its favorable 

location at the crossroads Of the old and new trade routes. By 
the middle of the sixteenth century, more than a thousand for- 
eign merchants — German, Spanish, Portuguese, English, Danish, 
and Italian — were residing at Antwerp. Every week, two thou- 
sand wagons came into the city, to exchange wares with the 
four hundred ships which daily entered its harbor. A Venetian 
ambassador of the time declared that as much business was 
done at Antwerp in a fortnight as at Venice in a year. 

At Antwerp developed many institutions of modern capitalism. 
The first ‘‘stock exchange, or “bourse,’’ was established here 
in 1531; it marketed capital, as well as commodities, so that 
princes or promoters who desired to borrow money, and who 
formerly would have applied to individual financiers like the 
Medici or the Fuggers, now turned to the exchange of Antwerp. 
At Antwerp, too, grew up the practice of “betting on the ex- 
change,” and here lotteries flourished. Life insurance came into 
use, limited mainly to fixed periods, su('h as the duration of a 
journey by land or sea. Insurance of ships and cargoes, already 
experimented with by the Italians, developed to such an extent 
at Antwerp that in 1564 six hundred of its inhabitants were 
making out of it what one writer has described as a “fat 
living.” 

If the major capitalistic profits of the economic expansion 
of Europe in the sixteenth century passed at once from Spain 
and Portugal to Germany and the Netherlands, a not inconsider- 
able share was soon dispersed, by means of such exchanges as 
that of Antwerp, among merchants, manufacturers, and money- 
lenders of France, England, Scandinavia, and other countries, 
who were not slow to catch the “capitalistic spirit” and to em- 
body it in action. By the end of the sixteenth century, capitalism 
was deeply rooted in the economy of all western and central 
Europe. 

* Including representatives of the Welser family, originally from Augsburg, and 
hardly less famous than the Fuggers as investors in overseas trade and colonization. 
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The rapid rise of capitalism had profound effects on the 
traditional social conditions and institutions of Europe. Al- 
ready, prior to 1500, as we have seen, the medieval 
pattern of society was being gradually altered; the the Rise 
old systems of manor and guild were undergoing trans- 
formation. But what was merely evolutionary at the 
opening of the sixteenth century reathed well-nigh revolutionary 
proportions at the close of the century. 

Capitalism dealt a body blow at medieval agriculture and the 
manorial system. Nobles, seeking to make their estates more 
profitable to themselves, tended to become ‘^absentee 
landlords,” that is, to take up residence in towns and 
to engage in commercial enterprise. In order to have 
ready cash, they hastened to transmute the customary services 
and payments in kind of their peasants into money-rents; and 
over their manors and tenants they placed hired agents, with 
instructions to exact as high rents as possible. Usually such an 
arrangement was unfavorable to the peasants, because many of 
them were forced from a partially independent position as tenants 
into a wholly dependent position as agricultural laborers, and 
because the “absentee landlord’’ seldom saw with his own eyes 
the suffering caused by his new capitalistic methods. It was the 
new capitalism which greatly contributed, moreover, to the 
“enclosure” movement in England and to similar movements 
in other countries, all of which were directed toward an increased 
production of manufacturing staples, mostly wool, for distant 
markets, and simultaneously toward a decreased employment 
of skilled farm labor. 

Capitalism revolutionized European industry. The medieval 
guilds, already in decline, now largely succumbed. They were 
too local and too narrow to ('ope with the world- 
supply of raw materials and the world-demand for ijjjustry 
manufactured commodities. Outside the guilds ap- 
peared a new form of productive and distributing organiza- 
tion — the so-called “domestic” or “putting out” system of 
industry — by which a capitalist “middleman’' bought raw 
material, put it out to artisans to be worked up in their homes 
for wages, and sold the finished product for as much as it would 
fetch. Under this organization, the middleman or employer 
tended to spread manufacturing over a fairly wide area and 
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to Utilize the cheap labor of the dispossessed serfs and the wives 
of agricultural wage-workers. He was not handicapped, like the 
guildsman; by the necessity of confining production to trained 
workmen under one roof. Furthermore, he was soon able, by 
his supply of capital, to accumulate a larger stock and to buy 
and sell at better advantage. The new system was not without 
detriment to the employees: it differentiated more sharply 
between capital and labor, debasing the latter, and it tended to 
substitute for the close tie between master and apprentice an 
unsympathetic impersonal relationship. 

Confronted with the new capitalist system of industry, the 
old guilds were compelled to alter their status or to yield to 
destructive competition. In the main they adopted one of two 
alternatives. They admitted capitalists to membership, and 
under the leadership of these transformed themselves into cor- 
porations which proceeded to extend their operations and to 
adopt the “domestic’’ system. Or, remaining purely local 
entities, they accepted employment from capitalist middlemen 
and became little cogs in the great wheel of world commerce. 

As the line became more clearly marked between capital and 
labor, both in industry and in agriculture, and as the commercial 
centres of Europe shifted from the city states of the Mediter- 
ranean and Baltic seas to the national states of the Atlantic 
seaboard, the “wealth of nations” became increasingly an 
National object of solicitude on the part of the monarchs of 

Mercan- western Europe. Capitalists and laborers alike looked 
tuism 1 1 • • 

more and more to their respective national govern- 

menrs, rather than to a city or province, for protection and 
support, and monarchs were soon applying to national domains 
the mercantile policies which had long been pursued on an urban 
basis by the Italian city states. In other words, the expansion 
of trade and the rise of capitalism enormously quickened na- 
tional consciousness and led to the adoption of national mer- 
cantilism. 

“Mercantilism” is a modern word signifying governmental 
regulation of economic affairs, especially trade and industry. 
The thing itself was no novelty in the sixteenth century, for 
city governments for hundreds of years had supervised and 
directed the economic activities of their citizens; traditionally, 
the merchant guild and the craft guild were agencies of urban 
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mercantilism, the former for commerce, and the latter for manr 
ufacturing. The novelty in sixteenth-century mercantilism was 
its extension from city to nation and the transfer of its chief 
agency from local guild to national monarch. Not the city of 
Lisbon but the king of Portugal tried to monopolize the trade of 
the Far East, and this not exclusively for the b^efit of the 
citizens of Lisbon but for the grearter prosperity and security 
of the whole Portuguese nation. It was not the city of Seville 
but the king of Spain who attempted to exploit the New World, 
and in such a way as to strengthen the Spanish monarchy, It 
was because other national monarchs had similar ambitions and 
similar convictions that they encouraged their seamen and 
merchants to break the monopolies of Portuguese and Spaniards 
and to establish monopolies of their own. 

Under mercantilism, it was a central aim of national states 
to attract and keep as much gold and silver as possible, both in 
their royal treasuries and in the hands of private subjects. Gold 
and silver were believed to constitute the basic wealth of a 
nation: they were essential to coinage and indispensable for 
the maintenance of armies and warships; they guarantied 
national prestige and power. Hence, Portugal and Spain for- 
bade alien exportation of the precious metals from mother' 
country and colonial empire. Hence, too, other nations, notably 
the Netherlands, France, and England, resorted to smuggling, 
raiding, and piracy, in order to obtain a share of the precious 
metals. 

It followed, under mercantilist practice, that national states 
began closely to regulate the manufacturing and commerce of* 
their citizens with a view toward supplying themselves with an 
adequate stock of precious metals and making proper provision 
for military and naval power. Thus, heavy tariff, and sometimes 
complete prohibition, was imposed on the importation of manu- 
factured articles from foreign countries, and export duties were 
levied on commodities deemed necessary for national defense. 
The shipping of one’s own nation was favored, while that of 
foreign nations was penalized. It followed, also, that, just as 
Spain and Portugal endeavored to hold as large colonial empires 
as possible and to exclude alien colonists and merchants from 
them, so the Netherlands, France, and England sought to 
establish overseas colonies and trading posts which they 
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might monopolize for their economic advantage and political 
power. 

Capitalism, with the results already mentioned, was promoted 
by the economic expansion of Europe in the sixteenth century, 
Commer- expansion was speeded and magnified 

cial by the rise of capitalism. The rise of capitalism 

Changes enabled kings and corporations not only to promote 
distant exploration on a large scale and to make many overseas 
settlements, but al.so to revolutionize commerce in direction 
and quantity. It meant that the chief trade changed from the 
south and east of Europe to the west, from city states to national 
states, from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic. It meant that 
the vessels which sailed the Atlantic (and Pacific) at the end of 
the sixteenth century were larger, stronger, and far more numer- 
ous than the fragile caravels and galleys which a century before 
had borne Da Gama to India or Columbus to America. It 
meant likewise that the cargoes of the later vessels were heavier 
and more varied. 

Under capitalistic auspices, Asiatic luxuries were poured into 
Europe — spices, drugs, cottons, silks, ivory, indigo, sugar, pre- 
cious gems, ebony and sandal-wood, coffee and tea, carpets and 
rugs, wall paper, porcelains. From America came great stores of 
silver and gold and certain strictly indigenous products, such 
as tobacco, cocoa, quinine, maize (Indian corn), potatoes, lima 
beans, tapioca, mahogany. Into America, European colonists 
and investors introduced horses and cattle, donkeys, swine, .sheep, 
poultry, garden vegetables, lemons and oranges, bananas, vines, 
olives, flax, grains, and sugar-cane; and in due course there was 
suq^lus of these things to ship back to P^urope.^ Over against 
these imports from oversea, Europe exported wheat, woollen and 
cotton cloth, hardware, gunpowder, and a great profusion of 
manufactured articles, including various trinkets which were 
found useful in trade with “backward’’ peoples. 

In the midst of such a novel world-market and of such a 
sudden rise of capitalism, Europe experienced extraordinary 

^ Conspicuous among such things was rum, which was distilled from fermented 
sugar-cane. Rum-making was a major industry of the West Indies, and rum- 
shipping an important item of commerce, both to Europe, where rum speedily 
became a popular beverage, and to Africa, where its potency lured many negroes 
into captivity and nerv^ed them for their dreadful voyage across the Atlantic and 
for their forced labor in raising sugar and making more rum! 
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social strains and stresses. The gulf between rich and poor 
widened; the rich became richer, and the poor poorer. There 
was an epidemic of peasant revolts against greedy 
landlords, and the towns suffered from growing pains, strains 
National consciousness and national competition in- gl^gg^g 
creased; international war assumed a deadlier and 
costlier character. Kings intensifie’d their absolutism and, in 
union with the middle classes, overawed both nobility and clergy. 

Particularly noteworthy was the rise of well-to-do townsmen^ - 
the capitalistic bourgeoisie — to hitherto unprecedented influence 
and distinction. The new bourgeois — the new cap- 
italists — were at the elbows of kings and dukes and Bour- 
prelates. Many an impecunious nobleman, who *^®®*®*® 
needed money as well as a wife, sought the hand of some wealthy 
merchant’s daughter. Some members of the bourgeoisie obtained 
admission to the ranks of the nobility by rendering capitalistic 
service to the monarch. And members of the nobility found it 
more and more profitable, if still a bit undignified, to make in- 
vestments in manufacturing and trade. Capitalistic agriculture 
was allying itself with capitalistic commerce and industry. The 
basis was already laid, in the sixteenth-century expansion of 
Europe, for the modern supremacy of the bourgeoisie. 



CHAPTER in 

THE INTELLECTUAL QUICKENING 

ORE important than the rise of national states 
and royal absolutism in the realm of politics, 
and hardly less significant than the expansion 
of Europe and the development of capitalism 
in the economic sphere, was the intellectual 
quickening which occurred in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries and which has had 
modern society and civilization. This quick- 
ening was evidenced in: (i) the invention of printing and the 
resulting diffusion of knowledge; (2) the rediscovery of classical 
civilization, and the ensuing vogue of classicism and humanism; 
(3) the cultivation of renaissance art; (4) the flowering of national 
literatures; and (5) the development of natural science and his- 
torical criticism. 

I. THE INVENTION OF PRINTING 

The present day is notably distinguished by the prevalence of 
enormous numbers of printed books, periodicals, and newspapers. 
Yet this very printing, which seems so commonplace to us 
now, has had but a comparatively brief existence. From the 
earliest recorded history up to less than five hundred years ago 
every book in Europe ^ was laboriously written by hand,^ and, 
although copyists acquired a surprising swiftness in reproducing 
books, libraries of any size were the property exclusively of rich 
institutions or wealthy individuals. It was at the beginning of 
modern times that the invention of printing first provided a p>o- 
tent means of disseminating information and opinion. 

Printing is a complicated process. Among its most essential 
elements are movable type, with which the impression is made, 

*1^01 an account of early printing in China, see the authoritative work by T. F. 
Carter, The Invention of Printing in China and its Spread Westward (1024). 

* It is interesting to note the meaning of our present word “manuscript,” which 
is derived from the l^tin — manu scrlptum (“written by hand”). 

g6 



profound effect on 
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and paper ^ on which it is made. The development of paper, in 
particular, took a long time. ^ 

For their manuscripts the ancient Greeks and Romans had 
used papyrus, the prepared fibre of a tough reed which grew in 
the valley of the Nile River. This papyrus was very Elements 
expensive and heavy, and not at all suitable for print- of the 
ing. Parchment, the dressed skins of certain animals, 
especially sheep, which became the standard material for the 
hand-written documents of the middle ages, was extremely du- 
rable, but like papyrus, it was costly, unwieldy, and ill adapted 
to printing. 

The forerunner of modern European paper was probably that 
which the Chinese made from silk as early as tiie second century 

before Christ. For silk the Moslems at Damascus in ^ 

Paper 

the middle of the eighth century appear to have substi- 
tuted cotton, and this so-called Damascus paper was later im- 
ported into Greece and southern Italy and into Spain. In the 
latter country the native-grown hemp and flax were again sub- 
stituted for cotton, and the resulting linen paper was used con- 
siderably in Castile in the thirteenth century and thence pene- 
trated across the Pyrenees into France and gradually all over 
western and central Europe. Parchment, however, for a long 
time kept its preeminence over silk, cotton, or linen paper, be- 
cause of its greater firmness and durability, and notaries were 
long forbidden to use any other substance in their official writings. 
Not until the second half of the fifteenth century was assured 
the triumph of modern paper, ^ as distinct from papyrus or parch-^ 
ment, when printing, then on the threshold of its career, de- 
manded a substance of moderate price which would easily receive 
the impression of movable type. 

The idea of movable type was derived from an older practice 
of carving reverse letters or even whole inscriptions upon blocks 
of wood so that when they were inked and applied to 
writing material they would leave a clear impression. 

Medieval kings and princes frequently had their signa- 
tures cut on these blocks of wood or metal, in order to impress 
them on charters, and a kind of engraving was employed to 
reproduce pictures or written pages as early as the twelfth 
century. 

^ The word “paper*’ is derived from the ancient “papyrus.” 
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It was a natural but slow evolution .from block^mpressing 
to the practice of casting individual letters in separate little 
pieces of metal, all of the same height, , and then arranging 
them in any desired sequence for printing. The great advan- 
tage of movable type over the blocks was the infinite variety 
of work which could be done by simply setting and resetting 
the type. 

The actual history of the transition from the use of blocks to 
movable type — the real invention of modern printing — is un- 
known. It has been maintained that the first. European to make 
and use movable type was a certain Lourens Coster, a native of 
the town of Haarlem in the Netherlands. All we positively know, 
however, is that about the year 1450 a man by the name of 
John Gutenberg was employing movable type in a printing- 
shop in the German city of Mainz, and that the earliest known 
products of the new art were papal ‘betters of indulgence’’ and 
a version of the Bible, both printed at Mainz by Gutenberg in 
1454 - 

After the middle of the fifteenth century, the marvellous art 
spread with almost lightning rapidity from Mainz throughout 
Spread Germany, the Italian states, France, and England, — in 
of the fact, throughout all Christendom. It was welcomed by 
Invention scholars and applauded by popes. Printing presses 
were erected at Rome in 1466, and book-publishing speedily 
became an honorable and lucrative business in every large city. 
Thus, at the opening of the sixteenth century, the scholarly 
Aldus Manutius was operating in Venice the famous Aldine 
press, whose beautiful editions of the Greek and Latin classics 
are still esteemed as masterpieces of the printer’s art. The first 
printing press in the New World was set up at Mexico City 
by the Spaniards in 1536. 

The early printers fashioned the characters of their type after 
the letters which the Scribes had used in long-hand writing. 
Different kinds of common hand-writing gave rise, therefore, to 
such varieties of type as the heavy black-faced “Gothic” that 
prevailed in Germany or the several adaptations of the clear, 
neat Roman characters which predominated in southern Europe 
and in England, The compressed “italic” type was devised in 
the Aldine press in Venice to enable the publisher to crowd 
more words upon a page. 
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A Steady development of the new art characterized the six- 
teenth century, and at least four remarkable results became 
evident, (i) The supply of books materially increased. Results 
Under earlier conditions, a skilled and conscientious of the 
copyist might, by prodigious toil, produce two books in 
a year. Now, in a single year of the sixteenth century, some 
24,000 copies of one of Erasmus’s books were struck off by one 
printing press. 

(2) By lessening the expense of books and enabling at least 
all members of the middle class, as well as nobles and princes, 
to possess private libraries, printing diffused knowledge, broad- 
ened education, and increased the demand for books. 

(3) A greater degree of accuracy was guarantied by printing . 
than by manual copying. Before the invention of printing, it 
was well-nigh impossible to secure two copies of any work that 
would be exactly alike. Now, the constant proof-reading and 
the fact that an entire edition was printed from the same typ>e 
helped to correct the anciently recurring faults of forgery or of 


(4) Printing made it possible and profitable to cater to the 
tastes and whims of the common people. Cheap pamphlets and 
ephemeral publications, including many controversial tracts, 
began to appear in large quantities, stimulating a general desire 
for literacy and at the same time considerable intellectual unrest. 

2. THE REDISCO VERX OF CLASSICAL CIVILIZATION 

Printing, the European invention of which at the very dawn 
of modern times has just been described, was a novel and useful 
agency for expressing the ideas of th(‘ sixteenth cen- 
tury. Many of these ideas centred in an intellectual 
movement which is called '‘classicism,” and which was derived 
from a rediscovery of the classical civilizations of ancient Greece 
and Rome, just as the contemporaneous expansion of Europe 
was an outcome of the discovery of the disparate civilizations 
of far-away Asia and America. European life of the sixteenth 
century was enriched, not only by new contacts with distant 
places, but also by renewed contacts with distant times. 

Of course, Europeans always had retained some intellectual 
and cultural contact with the classical civilization of ancient 
Greece and Rome, just as they had always had some commercial 
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intercourse with Asia. They never ceased to regard the Greeks 
and Romans as their predecessors and forbears and as the first 
The peoples who had been converted to Christianity. The 
Classical ancient classical languages continued to be used in 
Heritage church services — ^Latin in the, West, and Greek in 
the East. Ancient architecture continued to serve as a model 
for early Christian church buildings. Many a written word 
continued to survive and many a monument of stone con- 
tinued to stand as constant. reminders to medieval Europeans 
of “the glory that was Greece and the grandeur that was 
Rome.” 

It is true that during the middle ages, under Christian auspices, 
much of the spirit of classical civilization was altered, and cer- 
tain novel features were added to European culture. For ex- 
ample, such medieval achievements as Gothic architecture, 
rhymed poetry, “romances,” morality plays, stained glass, 
symbolic painting of great spiritual power, “Gregorian” music, 
and fantastic humor in sculpture, were radically different from 
anything in pagan Gracco-Roman civilization. But all the dis- 
tinctive achievements of the middle ages were in addition to 
the classical heritage which continued to exist and to influence 
Europe. 

Certain classical writers were widely known and cherished 
throughout the middle ages — notably Virgil, Ca?sar, and Cicero. 
Moreover, both a revived study of Aristotle and a renewed 
study of the Roman law occupied 'important positions in the 
medieval universities and helped to produce the philosophy, the 
theology, and the canon law which were most characteristic of 
the learning and higher education of Christendom. Aristotle 
was revered by monks and popes, almost as if he had been a 
Christian saint instead of a pagan philosopher. Then, too, most 
of the medieval ideas of astronomy, medicine, and chemistry 
were derived, directly or indirectly, from classical sources; and 
from classical sources, at least indirectly and in part, were drawn 
many of the medieval notions of history. The most popular 
“general histories” of the middle ages represented combinations 
of data of the Hebrew scriptures with data of ancient Greek 
and Roman authors. In fine^ medieval Europeans were indebted 
in many ways to earlier classical civilization, and they were 
aware of their debt. 
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Yet, during the centuries of transition from middle ages to 
modern times — ^the centuries from the fourteenth to the seven- 
teenth — classical Grseco-Roman civilization was re- Rcdis- 
discovered by Europeans in new ways and with far- 
reaching consequences. Previously the inhabitants of civaS^ 
the West had known something about classical liter- 
ature, art, philosophy, and science* but they had applied their 
knowledge to practical purposes and had infused it with the 
spirit of Christianity. They had revered Virgil mainly because 
he was supposed in his ^neid to prefigure the Christian Church 
and to inculcate moral truths. They had adapted Graeco-Roman 
architecture to the requirements of church-building. They had 
employed Aristotle for the construction of their own scholastic 
theology and philosophy. They had found in ancient Greek 
and Roman writers many ‘^scientific’’ speculations which con- 
firmed their own notions about the universe or which appeared 
to be of practical value to themselves. Now, however, by the 
sixteenth century, inhabitants of Christendom were reading the 
classics, not because they possessed religious or ethical significance 
and not always because they supplied useful information, but 
rather because they were inherently interesting and enjoyable 
and because their content was provocative and their form 
delightful. 

This is what is meant by the “rediscovery of ancient civiliza- 
tion,” or (as it is variously termed) the “classical revival” or 
the “renaissance.” ^ It was basically the sympathetic study of 

^ The word “renaissance,” meaning “rebirth,” has frequently but unfortunately 
been employed to describe the whole period of transition from middle ages to mod- 
ern times. There was, of course, during this T>eriod, as is pointed out above, a 
“rebirth” of classical art and learning, with significant eftccts on the politics, 
the economics, and even the scientific speculations of early modern Europe. But 
many of the most characteristic events of the period from the fourteenth to the 
seventeenth century proceeded from no “rebirth”; they were new-born and 
strictly native to the period. There w'as no model or inspiration in ancient Greece 
or Rome for the crusades, the establishment of Islam at Constantinople, the rise 
of national states, the discovery of America, the commercial and missionary ac- 
tivities of Europeans in southern Africa and the Far East, the invention of gun- 
powder, the mariner’s compass, and printing. Indeed, “ renaissance” implies a ret- 
rograde and “reactionary” movement, which, if true in certain respects of the 
period of transition from the fourteenth to the seventeenth century, grossly un- 
derestimates or utterly obscures the vitally “progressive” and novel develop- 
ments of the time. Hence, while the word “renaissance” may properly be em- 
ployed within rather strict limitations, it should not be used to denote all the 
beginnings of our modern civilization. 
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th€ masterpieces, the ‘‘classics,” of ancient Latin and Greek 
literature. Whence it was, also, an appreciation, amounting' at 
titties to blind veneration, of all forms of ancient civilization, 
arid a conscious effort to refashion fine arts and ways of life 
according to classical models, coupled with a pronounced re- 
action against everything that was deemed “medieval.” 

The rediscovery of ancient civilization had begun in an im- 
portant way in the fourteenth century with an Italian, PYancesco 
Petrarch, Petrarca (1304-1374), or, as he is known to us, 
M^the Petrarch. After spending his boyhood in Tuscany 
Learning and his young manhood in papal service, Petrarch de- 
in Italy voted himself exclusively to a life of scholarship and the 
pursuit of literature. As an avocation he wrote some popular 
poems in Italian, but his vocation was the sympathetic and 
enthusiastic study of the Latin classics. He admired them, 
and in a multitude of polished Latin epistles and in numerous 
Latin poems of his own he strove to imitate the form and re- 
express the content of his cherished models. By daily example 
and precept he urged his contemporaries to study the classics 
and to perfect their Latin style. Petrarch took himself very 
seriously, and so, in time, did others,;iwith the result that he 
exerted tremendous inlluence. He l^ecame famous as “the 
scholar.” The pope supplied him with funds. Kings vied with 
one another in heaping benefits upon him. The Venetian senate 
gave him the freedom of the town. The university of Paris 
and the city of Rome alike crowned him with laurel. 

Petrarch’s enthusiasm for ancient Latin literature was fully 
shared by his fellow countryman, Boccaccio; and during the 
next century, the fifteenth, most scholars in central and western 
Europe, first in Italy, and later in other countries, followed in 
the footsteps of Boccaccio and Petrarch. Petrarch himself had 
been a serious Latin student, but he had had no profound knowl- 
edge of Greek. About the year 1400, however, as a consequence 
of Moslem Turkish pressure against the Byzantine Empire, 
Greek scholars and teachers in considerable numbers left Con- 
stantinople, crossed the Adriatic, and settled in Italy. One of 
these, a certain Chrysoloras, founded a famous school of classical 
Greek studies at Florence and gave lectures on Homer to crowds 
of students. 

The zeal for Greek and Latin classics reached its highest 
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pitch in Italy in the fifteeath century and the first half of the 
sixteenth, and it was gradually communicated to other countries, 
Greek was first taught in England and in France about the 
middle of the fifteenth century. By the sixteenth century the 
study of pagan clashes, both Greek and Latin, was being prose- 
cuted throughout Christendom. The ‘'new learning/' as it was 
called, in contradistinction to the medieval scholastic learning, 
was in the ascendant and was already producing important 
results. 

First of all, the "new learning" inaugurated the vogue of " clas- 
sicism," the fashion of regarding the classical civilization of an- 
cient Greece and Rome as the greatest which the world had ever 
known or ever could know. It was a vogue which was 
to endure until the nineteenth century and which in Vogue of 
the meantime was to be the chief factor in determining 
the styles of literature, architecture, and most other arts preva- 
lent in Europe. Not only was every educated European expected 
to know the classical tongues of Greece and Rome, but, if one 
aspired to write in a vernacular language, one must conform to 
the classical unities, employ classical names, insert classical refer- 
ences and quotations, and imitate the pompous phrases and elab- 
orate metaphors of Homer or Demosthenes or Virgil or Cicero. 
Or, if one undertook to rear an edifice, one must construct it ac- 
cording to classical models, fronting it with Greek columns and 
pediment, topping it with Roman dome, and adorning it with 
sculptured or painted representations of nude Apoilos and Aph- 
rodites.^ 

Secondly, the "new learning" was attended by "humanism,^' 
the belief that the charm of the classi^^ ' resides essentially in their 
humanness, their humanity, and that anyone who 
would recapture and hold the greatest charm in life 
must not prize the supernatural, the theological, or the 
ascetical above the natutal, the human, and the sensual. Satis- 
faction is better than sacrifice, and self-gratification, than self- 
denial. One should not look to the gods more than to one’s self 
and one’s fellows. Indeed, one should strive sympathetically to 
enter into th^ life and enjoyment of one’s contemporaries and, 

1 Classicism, especially important in vernacular literature and renaissance art 
of the sixteenth century, is discussed more fully in sections 4 and 4 of the present 
chapter. 
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perhaps above all, into the life and enjoyment of ancient Greeks 
and Romans. Such studies as might promote these ends were' to 
be encouraged as “humane letters'^ {litter cb humaniores) or 
“humanities”; others were to be discouraged. The onents of 
humanism — the so-called humanists — recognized the classical 
languages and literatures and profane (as distinct from sacred) 
history as the outstanding “humanities.” By the sixteenth cen- 
tury, Latin, already utilized as the medium of instruction in 
European universities, became a formal subject of instruction, 
with emphasis shifted from the language to its pagan literature. 
Greek was introduced into the curricula of the universities, and 
profane history also. Outside the universities, the “humanities” 
were especially fostered by a new institution — the academy- a 
voluntary association which arose in a particular city or locality in 
imitation of the ancient academy of Plato and which patronized 
the pursuit and publication of scholarly, literary, and, finally, 
scientific studies.^ 

Thirdly, the “new learning” stimulated intellectual curiosity 
and criticism, the passion of the “collector,” and what is known 
The New ‘^scholarly research.” In order to find out as much 
Scholar- as possible about the vaunted ancients, scholars sought 
forgotten or neglected manuscripts of classical writers, 
and by ransacking monasteries and old libraries they managed 
to discover such supposedly “lost” classics as Quintilian’s treatise 
on oratory, Cicero’s oration on Caecina, the histories of Tacitus, 
Livy, and Ammianus Marcellinus, the mathematical work of 
Firmicus, the architectural writings of Vitruvius, and the agricul- 
tural essays of Columella, to say nothing of a profusion of manu 
scripts of classics already well known. The collecting of classical 
manuscripts soon became a profession or a fad, and many a rising 
commercial capitalist gathered together a classical library as 
greedily as he amassed a store of precious metals. With collecting, 
went buying, selling, copying, and publishing of the old manu- 
scripts. And for purposes of publication, scholars compared vari- 
ant manuscripts, applied textual criticism to them, and collated 
them. Whence arose a firmer grasp on history and historical 
method, a clearer perception of the copyist’s errors which might 
be expected in old manuscripts, and certain rules which could be 
used in determining what was probably true and what was cer-^ 

^ Concerning these academies, see below, ch. xi, sec. i. 
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tainly false in a given document. One of the Italian human- 
ists of the fifteenth century, Lorenzo V'alla (1406-1457), by 
means of acute historical criticism, proved that the so-called 
‘‘Donat' of Constantine,” a document which pretended to be a 
grant of temporal sovereignty over Rome from the Emperor Con- 
stantine to the pope and which during the middle ages had gener- 
ally been accepted as authentic, was in reality a rather clumsy 
forgery. 

Fourthly, the “new learning,” so given to classical scholarsh^'p 
and to enthusiastic appreciation of antiquity, tended to be con- 
temptuous and even denunciatory of the culture of 
the intervening centuries between Cicero and Petrarch, the 
Classicists and humanists began to bestoW on these 
centuries the opprobrious term “middle ages” ^ and 
to describe them collectively as “dark.” The lofty architec- 
ture of these ages, with its pointed arches and fl)dng buttresses, 
was styled “ Gothic,’’ a synonym for “barbarous.” - Scholasticism 
was denounced as arid and futile; the spoken and written medi- 
eval Latin, as “monkish”; vernacular literature, as puerile; and 
the whole array of medieval intellectuals, as distressingly ignorant 
and superstitious. In this way the “ new learning ” turned its back 
on the immediately antecedent civilization of Europe, became 
positively reactionary, and mistakenly contended that the only 
worthwhile elements in European civilization were those which 
the humanists of early modern times were salvaging from an- 
tiquity.‘‘ 

* One of the first inventors of the term “middle a^es’’ was a Roman humanist 
and historiati of the fifteenth century, in papal employ, Flavio Biondo, whose 
Decades represented an attempt to outline the “cdoomy” history of Europe during 
the thousand years from 410 to 1410. 

2 This use of the term “Golliic ’’ was popularized by Giorgio Vasari (1511-1571), 
a pupil of Michelangelo and author of the famous Lives of Painters, Sculptors, and 
Architects. Vasari described the monuments of the middle ages as having been 
built in a style originated by the (Joths, “ those Germanic races untutored in the 
classics,” and defined the “Gothic slyle” as a “heap of spires, pinnacles, and 
grotesque decorations lacking in all the simple beauty of the classical orders.” Such 
estimates of medieval art were not seriously reconsidered and revised until the 
nineteenth century. 

Really the studies of the humanists were just as bookish as those of the 
scholastics and jvere even more antiquarian, artificial, and doctrinaire, since they 
dealt with a culture that was dead and gone, which they could not hope to resuscitate 
except in ghostly form, while it put them out of touch and tune with their, own 
immediate past. To-day we have in turn abandoned the humanities as dead lan- 
guages and useless culture; the tendency is to study only subjects “of present inter- 
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: Kfthly,,the ‘‘new learning’' inspired among its devotee^va 
satisfaction jwith themselves and a glorying in their adiievemeiits 
Aisertive has been interpreted by sympathetic moderns 

Ii^yidu- a3.$alutary individualism .and by others atj silly affec- 
tisitipn or offensive bumptiousness* There can be no 
doubt that a iind of assertive individualism was admired and 
practiced by humanists in sharp contrast with the self-abnegation 
of the medieval monk, who, without personal property or family, 
was vowed to obedience and humility. It was of a kind, indeed, 
with the individualism which was contemporaneously displayed 
by hardy explorers 2lnd colonists, by daring pirates and freeboot- 
ers, and by gambling middle-men, investors, and bankers, and 
which was shortly to be exemplified in a widespread repudiation 
of established tradition and authority. The “new learning" 
certainly contributed something to the vogue of individualism 
in modern times, though it would be a very questionable generali- 
zation to say that in all respects modern times have given greater 
prominence to the individual than the middle ages gave. Medi- 
eval feudalism was notoriously individualistic; the basis of the 
medieval state was personal, rather than territorial or national; 
medieval armies were composed of individual fighters rather than 
of a disciplined soldiery; and it has been modern times, not the 
middle ages, which have witnessed the subordination of the in- 
dividual to mass-production, mass-education, and mass-action. 

The rediscovery of classical civilization was a major element 
in the beginnings of modern Europe. It gave a different emphasis 
and a somewhat different content to European thought from 
what had prevailed during the middle ages. Its immediate and 
most obvious fruits were primarily antiquarian, and in the long 
run it was to prove less revolutionary than its sixteenth-century 
proponents anticipated. Eventually, classical antiquity would 
lose its hold on men’s interest; even scholars would cease to know 
much (Ireek or Latin ; scientific history would supplant humanist 
liistory; and, for proper background to modern development, a 

est,” such as sociology, psycholog\’, political science, ec onomics, modern languages 
and literatures, the modern novel, the modern drama, natural science. Perhaps 
it is now too late for us to reach our roots down where they belong into medieval 
civilization, but could we do so, we should draw strength and nourishment from 
knowledge of the past beneath us as well as from the intellectual atmosphere of 
lh<; present about us.” Lynn Thorndike, A Short History of Civilization (1926). 
^ 348 . 
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jiisier view of the middle ages would be incorporated in a much 
vaster panorama of human history. Vet such an outcome was 
still in the distant future and was not suspected by the classicists 
and humanists of the sixteenth century. Nor should it blind our 
eyes to the historical fact that the rediscovery ol classical civiliza- 
tion, with all its shortcomings and limitations, emphasized cer- 
tain habits of thought and behavior which have been abiding 
characteristics of modern civilization, even after the decline of 
the classicism which first formed them. 

In the meantime, especially in the sixteenth century, classicism 
and humanism were very much in fashion with educated Euro- 
peans. A host of scholars pursued the “new learning'’ 
individually and in academies and universities, and if of Uie 
some of the older universities still conservatively 
frowned upon it in defense of medieval scholasticism, 
new universities were established for its special patronage at Lou- 
vain (in the Netherlands), St. Andrews (in Scotland), Upsala 
(in Sweden), Freiburg, Tubingen, and Wittenberg (in Germany), 
and elsewhere. Merchant princes and wealthy bankers gave lav- 
ish financial support to it, and prelates and kings encouraged it, 
by pensions and services. The head of the banking family of the 
Medici, Lorenzo the Magnificent (r449--i4Q2), subsidized human- 
ists and renaissance artists and founded the great Florentine 
library of Greek and Roman classics. 7 "he French King Prancis I 
(1515-1547) attracted Italian classical scholars and artists to his 
court, created the College de France to train native PTenchmen 
in the “new learning,” and otherwise stimulated its vogue in 
P'rance. The other European monarchs, contemporary with 
Francis, performed similar service f(>r the “new learning” in their 
respective countries — Henry VIII of England, C'harles V of Ger- 
many and Spain, Christian IT of Denmark, Sigismund I of Poland. 
PLven among the common people it became the fashion for parents 
to name their children, not after Christian saints, but after pagan 
celebrities — Caesar, Virgil, .Eneas, Plutarch, Homer, Solon, Peri- 
cles, Diana, Julia, Augusta, Lucretia, etc. 

It may appear strange that there was not serious and sustained 
opposition to.the “new learning” on the part of sincere Christians 
and ecclesiastical authorities. At first, it is true, the study of 
the pagan classics aroused misgiving and even hostility among 
some clergymen, who feared lest paganism should be revived 
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and the moral and dogmatic teachings of Christianity should 
be obscured and neglected. Gradually, however, the '‘new 
Chris- learning” came actually to be tolerated, and then 
accepted, and finally patronized with liberality and 
Sew * ardor, not only by innumerable bishops and abbots 

Learning ^nd priests, but also by popes. Pope Nicholas V 

(1447-1455) was himself a conspicuous classical scholar and a 
munificent patron of others; he hired hundreds of persons to 
copy old manuscripts; he awarded a handsome prize for a 
metrical translation of Homer; and he collected at the Vatican 
a large classical library. Pius II (1458-1464) acquired before 
his election to the papacy a European reputation, under the 
classical pen-name of ^Eneas Silvius, as a great Latinist and 
an indefatigable collector of manuscripts, a reputation which 
his pontificate enhanced. Papal patronage of the "new learn- 
ing” reached its zenith early in the sixteenth century with the 
son of Lorenzo di Medici, Leo X (1513-1521), who combined 
with prodigal expenditure in aid of classicism a very real per- 
sonal enjoyment of its tastes and pleasures. Leo X was fond 
of the masterpieces of the ancients and the creations of hu- 
manistic contemporaries, music and the theatre, art and poetry, 
the formal and the witty, suppers reminiscent of Lucullus and 
pageants worthy of Pompey. 

Most Europeans could see nothing incompatible between prac- 
tice of the Christian religion and the pursuit of classical studies; 
and it was maintained, quite plausibly, that Christian civiliza- 
tion was being deepened and uplifted by the rediscovery of 
pagan civilization. Yet there can be little doubt that the new 
enthusiasm for classicism and humanism was subversive of cer- 
tain historic:al traditions and usages of the C^hristian religion. 
It was inimical to the Christian traditions of self-sacrifice and 
self-denial, critical of the long established Christian institution 
of monasticism, and scornful of the long esteemed Christian 
absorption in theology. In certain instances, moreover, it 
prompted an indifference and a tolerance in religious matters, 
which, if only remotely associated with our present-day ideas 
of religious toleration, represented at the opening of the six- 
teenth century a marked lessening of the fanaticism which had 
characterized Christianity (and most other religions) during 
#*arlier centuries. 
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Certain prominent exponents of the “new learning’' in Europe 
in the first part of the sixteenth century should be noted. There 
were two Germans^ John Reuchlin, tutor to young Outstuicl^ 
princes and nobles, profound student of Greek liter- 
ature, and pioneer in Hebrew grammar and philology, the JXtw 
and his nephew, Philip Melanchthon, professor of I^eaniing 
Greek at the newly founded university of Wittenberg and close 
associate of Martin Luther. There were two Englishmen, John 
Colet, dean of the cathedral of St. Paul in London and famed 
teacher and preacher, and Sir Thomas More, chancellor of the 
realm under Henry VIII and author of Utopia, a celebrated 
modern description of an ideal state and society such as had 
anciently been portrayed by Plato. There was a Dane, Povl 
Helgesen, professor at the university of Copenhagen, historian, 
grammarian, and controversialist. There was a Frenchman, 
William Bude, expert writer of both classical Greek and classi- 
cal Latin and principal agent under Francis I in the estab- 
lishment of the College de France and likewise of a great 
library which later became world famous as the Bibliothfeque 
Nationale. 

Towering above all his contemporaries was Desiderius Erasmus 
(1466-1536), the foremost humanist and intellectual arbiter of 
the early sixteenth century. Erasmus was a native of 
Rotterdam in the Netherlands, but he passed most of 
his long and studious life in other countries — in Germany, France, 
England, Italy, and Switzerland. He became a priest and a 
doctor of sacred theology, but it was as a lover of books, a prolific 
writer, and a sociable being among fellow humanists that he 
earned his chief title to fame. Erasmus, to an even greater degree 
than Petrarch, might be called the scholar of Europe. He cor- 
responded with almost every first-rate writer of his generation 
and was on terms of personal friendship with Aldus Manutius, 
the noted publisher of Venice, with John Colet and Bude and 
Sir Thomas More, with Pope Leo X, with the Holy Roman 
Emperor, and with the kings of England and France. For . a 
time he presided over the new College de France. 

Erasmus was a professed Christian and never questioned the 
ultimate authority of church or pope. But, good humanist that 
he was, he made light of practices which he deemed supersti- 
tious, poked fun at theologians, monks, and bigots, and was 
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a bitter foe of credulity and ignorance. His schoL.. 
text of the New Testament was accompanied not 
new Latin translation but with commentary which 77iorciless.y 
flayed hair-splitting theologians. In his Praise of Folly he direct ;1 
all his wit and sarcasm against theologians and monks, complain- 
ing that the foolish people identified religion only with pilgrim- 
ages, the invocation of saints, and the veneration of relics. In 
his satirical dialogues, the Adages and the Colloquies, he assailed 
ignorance and superstition with quip and jest. He laughed at 
everyone, himself included. Literary people,^’ said he, ^'resemble 
the great figured tapestries of Flanders, which produce effect 
only when seen from a distance.’’ 

If the humanists were critical of the church and of Christian- 
ity as popularl>rpracticed in Europe at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, many of them, including some of the greatest, 
felt little or no sympathy with the general religious upheaval 
which, later in the century, produced Protestantism and led to 
increased fanaticism and intolerance. Only Melanchthon, of 
the leading humanists already mentioned, actually seceded from 
the Catholic Church, and he was a peculiarly mild and compro- 
mising Protestant. The others, typified by f^rasmus, seem to 
have felt that the theological tempest which Martin Luther 
aroused all over Europe would destroy fair minded scholarship — 
the very essence of humanism; they desired simply a moral in- 
ternal reform of the existing church, conducted not by ill-informed 
bigots, but by an enlightened and well-educated clergy. Reuchlin 
died in the habit of an Augustinian monk; Erasmus directed his 
last shafts against Luther; Helgesen wrote his last treatise in 
defense of the papacy; and Sir Thomas More is now honored 
as a martyr and saint of the Catholic Church. 

Tolerant, half-sceptical humanism surely suffered eclipse, at 
least temporary, in the second half of the sixteenth century. 
But classicism — the first fruit of the rediscovery of ancient 
civilization — continued to be cultivated by European intellectu- 
als throughout the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. And if it ceased to propagate broadmindedness in faith, 
it went on inspiring the form and much of the content of liter- 
ature and art and influencing the formulation of some important 
doctrines of modern science. To these important by-products 
of the rediscovery of ancient civilization, we may now turn. 
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O 'iri . ’ 

ir. <) renaissance art 

.it wa^ artists as well as scholars who, from the fourteenth 
t^)the sixteenth century, developed a growing interest in classical 
civilization and derived models from it for masterpieces of their 
own and subsequent generations. The chief art of the middle 
ages had been essentially Christiant It sprang from the doctrine 
and devotions of the church and was inextricably bound up 
with Christian life. The graceful Gothic cathedrals, pointing 
their roofs and airy spires in heavenly aspiration, the fantastic 
and mysterious carvings of wood or stone, the imaginative 
portraiture of saintly heroes and heroines as well as of the sub- 
lime story of the fall and redemption of the human race, the 
richly stained glass, and the solemn organ music — all betokened 
the supreme thought of medieval Christendom. But humanism 
recalled to men’s mind the existence of an earlier art, simpler 
and more restrained, if less deeply spiritual in its appeal. The 
resulting ‘‘classicism” meant esteem for pagan culture in all its 
aspects. 

Under classicist influence, accordingly, European art under- 
went a transformation in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
While much of the distinctively medieval culture 
remained, European civilization was enriched by a 
renaissance of classical art-forms. The painters, the 
sculptors, and the architects now sought models not so much 
in their own Christian past as in the more distant past of Greece 
and Rome. Gradually the two lines of development were brought 
together, and the consequent union — the adaptation of classical 
art-forms to Christian uses — was marked by an outburst of 
artistic energy. Classicism became the fashion in all the arts — 
in architecture, sculpture, painting, engraving, and music. 

In architecture, the straight and severely plain line of the 
ancient Greek temple or the elegant gentle curve of the Roman 
dome was substituted for the fanciful lofty Gk)thic. A 
rounded arch replaced the pointed. Flying buttresses 
were discarded. And the ancient Greek orders — Doric, 

Ionic, and Corinthian — were dragged from oblivion to embellish 
sedate symnietrical structures. The resulting “classical” or 
“renaissance” architecture was used for all manner of build- 
ings, reaching perhaps its most ambitious expression in the vast 
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basilica of St. Peter, which was erected at Rome in the sixteenth 
century under the direction of such great artists as Bramante, 
Raphael, Michelangelo, and Palladio.^ 

The revival of Greek and Roman architecture, like the revival 
of Greek and Latin literature, had its origin in Italy; and in the 
cities of the peninsula, under the patronage of wealthy princes 
and noble families, it attained its most general acceptance. 
But, like literary humanism, it spread to other countries, which 
in turn it deeply affected. The chronic wars in which the petty 
Italian states were engaged throughout the sixteenth century, 
were attended by perpetual foreign interference. But Italy, 
vanquished in politics, and also in oriental trade, became the 
victor in art. While her towns surrendered to foreign armies, 
and her shippers and bankers suffered from the successful compe- 
tition of western Europeans, her architects and builders subdued 
Christendom and brought it for a time under her artistic sway. 
More and more, throughout western Europe, Gothic architecture 
was looked upon as barbarous, and newer buildings were erected 
in the renaissance style. 

In France, the national monarchs, especially Francis I, who 
led armies into Italy, took back home with them not only a great 
admiration for the new architecture but also a number of its 
Italian designers and craftsmen. Before long the renaissance 
style appeared in many public structures in France, among which 
were numerous chateaux in the valley of the Loire, and the re- 
built palace of the Louvre at Paris, begun in the last year of the 
reign of Francis I (1546) and to-day the home of one of the 
world's largest art collections. 

In the second half of the sixteenth century, the renaissance 
architecture similarly entered Spain and received encourage- 
ment from Philip II, who especially employed it for his vast 
new palace of the Escorial. About the same time it mani- 
fested itself, in lesser degree, in the Netherlands and in Germany. 

^ Palladio (1518-1580), a close student of ancient models, was exclusively an 
architect and perhaps the most influential in the subsequent “classical ” develop- 
ment of his art. In addition to his work as consultant to Pope Paul III on St. 
Peter s at Rome, he built the church of St. George Major at Venice and numerous 
palaces and villas in northern Italy. Palladio’s scholarly treatise, Four Books aj 
ArckitccturCf was translated into almost every European language and exerted 
commanding influence on the so-called “baroque” t>pe of seventeenth-century' 
architecture in Italy and throughout Europe. See below, ch. xi. sec. c 
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In England, its appearance was delayed until the seventeenth 
century. 

Sculpture is usually an attendant of architecture, and it is 
not surprising, therefore, that transformation of the one should 
be connected with change in the other. The new move- ^ 
ment showed itself in Italian sculpture as early as the ^ 
fourteenth century, owing to the influence of the ancient monu- 
ments which still abounded throughout the peninsula and to 
which the humanists attracted attention. In the fifteenth cen- 
tury archaeological discoveries were made and a special interest 
fostered by the Florentine family of the Medici, who not only 
became enthusiastic collectors of ancient works of art but pro- 
moted the scientific study of sculpture. Sculptors followed 
more and more closely the Greek and Roman traditions in form 
and often in subject as well. The plastic art of Italy in the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries was strikingly akin to that of 
Athens in the fifth and fourth centuries before Christ. 

The first great apostle of renaissance sculpture in the fifteenth 
century was Lorenzo Ghiberti (1378-1455), whose marvellous 
doors on the baptistery at Florence elicited the comment of 
Michelangelo that they were “worthy of being placed at the 
entrance of paradise.^^ Slightly younger than Ghiberti was 
Donatello (1386-1466), who, among other triumphs, fashioned 
the realistic statue of St. Mark in Venice. Luca della Robbia 
(1400-1482), famed for his classic purity and simplicity of style, 
founded a school of sculptors in glazed terra-cotta. Elaborate 
tomb-monuments, the construction of which started in the 
fifteenth century, reached their highest magnificence in the 
gorgeous sixteenth-century tomb of the founder of the princely 
family of Visconti in Milan. Michelangelo himself was as cele- 
brated for his sculpture as for his architecture or his painting; 
the heroic head of his “David’’ at Florence is a masterpiece of 
classical dignity. The form of the new sculpture was frankly 
borrowed from the classical, and its subjects were increasingly 
inspired by pagan literature. Monuments were erected to il- 
lustrious men of ancient Rome, and Greek mythology was once 
more carved in stone. ^ 


^Sculptors (and oainters) of the age, in imitation of the ancients, began un- 
dressing their subjects. Medieval convention had permitted only Eve, the first 
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The extension of renaissance sculpture beyond Italy was even 
more rapid than the spread of renaissance architecture. Italian 
sculptors were invited to England by Henry VII, and to France 
by Francis I, In Spain the tomb of Ferdinand and Isabella 
was carved and chiselled in classical style. In Germany renais- 
sance sculpture was prized before Luther appeared on the scene. 
Indeed, it was to be found everywhere in western Europe in the 
sixteenth century. 

Painting underwent an even more significant development 
than sculpture. Prior to the sixteenth century, most pictures 
. . were painted directly ujx)n the plaster walls of churches 
am mg dwellings, and were called frescoes, although some 
pictures were executed on wooden panels. In the sixteenth cen- 
tury, however, easel painting — that is, detached pictures on can- 
vas, wood, or other material- became common, and the use of 
oils was mastered. With these new methods, the art of painting 
was perfected. 

In painting, progress was not so much the result of an imita- 
tion of classical models as was the case with sculpture and 
architecture, for the reason that painting, being one of the 
most perishable of the arts, had preserved few of its ancient 
Greek or Roman examples. But the artists who were interested in 
architecture and sculpture were naturally interested also in paint- 
ing; and painting, bound by fewer antique traditions, remained 
more distinctively Christian and reached a higher degree of per- 
fection in the sixteenth century than did any of the allied arts. 

In Italy, in the sixteenth century, flourished a galaxy of great 
niasters of renaissance painting, of whom four are especially 
noteworthy —Leonardo da Vinci, Michelangelo, Raphael, and 
Titian. Two of these acquired as great fame in architecture and 
in sculpture as in painting; the other two were primarily painters. 

Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519), a Florentine by birth and 
training, was patronized ih turn by the Sforza family of Milan, 
Leonardo Medici of Florence, and by the French royal 

house. His great paintings — the Holy Supper, and 
Mona Lisa (also called La Gioconda ) — were masterful in art of 

legendary woman, to be portrayed in her pristine nakedness; renaissance conven- 
tion, on the other hand, encouraged the general use of the nude human form. 
Even angels, which had previously been depicted in chaste flowing robes, were now 
represented as naked cherubs. 
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composition and in science of light and shade and color. Leonardo, 
in fact, was a scientific painter; he carefully studied human 
anatomy and the problems of perspective. He was also a re- 
markable sculptor, as is testified by his admirable horses in 
relief. As ' an engineer, he built a canal in northern Italy 
and constructed fortifications about Milan. He was a musician 
and a philosopher as well. This many-sided man liked to toy 
with mechanical devices. One day when the French king visited 
Milan, he was met by a large mechanical lion which roared 
and then reared itself upon its haunches, displaying upon its 
breast the coat-of-arms of France: it was the work of Leonardo 
da Vinci. Leonardo influenced his age perhnps more than any 
other artist. He wrote extensively. He gathered about himself 
a large group of disciples. And in his last years, which he spent 
in France as a pensioner of Francis I, he encouraged painting 
in that country as in Italy. 

Michelangelo (1475-1564), a Florentine like Leonardo, was 
probably the most wonderful of all these artists because of his 
triumphs in a vast variety of endeavors. It might Michel- 
almost be said of him that “jack of all trades, he was 
master of all.” He was a painter of the first rank, an incom- 
parable sculptor, a great architect, an eminent engineer, a 
charming poet, and a profound student of anatomy and physiol- 
ogy. Dividing his time between Florence and Rome, he served 
the Medici family and a succession of art-loving popes. With 
his other qualities of genius he combined austerity in morals, 
uprightness of character, a lively patriotism for his native city 
and people, a shrewd business-sense, and a proud independence. 
To give any idea of his achievements is impossible here. The 
colossal statue of David in Florence is an example of his sculpture; 
the basilica of St. Peter, which he practically completed, is his 
most enduring monument; the ceiling frescoes in the Sistine 
chapel in the papal palace of the Vatican, telling on a grandiose 
scale the Biblical story from Creation to the Flood, are marvels 
of his design and execution; and his grand fresco of the Last 
Jtulgment is probably the most famous single painting in the 
world. 

Younger than Michelangelo and living only about half as long, 
Raphael (1483-1520), nevertheless, surpassed him in the har- 
monious beauty of painting. For sheer charm, the “ divine 
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Raphael stands without a peer. Raphael lived the better part 
of his life at Rome in the service of Popes Julius II and Leo X 
Raphael spent several years in decorating the Vatican. 

Although he was, for a time, architect of St. Peter’s 
basilica, and although he displayed some aptitude for sculpture 
and for the scholarly study of archaeology, it is as the greatest 
of sixteenth-century painters- that he earned his fame. Raphael 
lived fortunately, always in favor, and bearing himself like a 
prince. 

Titian (1477-1576) was the t)rpical representative of the Ve- 
netian school of painting, which acquired distinction in lumi- 
Titian coloring. Official painter for the city of Ven- 

ice and patronized both by the Emperor Charles V 
and by Philip II of Spain, he secured considerable wealth and 
fame. He was not a man of universal genius like Leonardo da 
Vinci or Michelangelo; his one great and supreme endowment 
was that of oil painting. In serenity of form and coloring, his 
work has never been surpassed. 

From Italy as a centre, renaissance painting became the 
heritage of all western Europe. Italian painters were brought 
to France by Francis I, and French painters were paid to learn 
from them and to imitate them. Philip II of Spain subsidized 
El Greco renaissance painting throughout his dominions, in- 
cluding the work of Theotocopuli (1542-1614), a 
Greek, commonly called ^‘El Greco.” El Greco, after sojourning 
in Italy and coming under the influence of Titian, settled at 
Toledo in Spain and produced a large number of religious paint- 
ings in sombre settings and with curious effects of tumult and 
agony.' In Germany appeared two great painters, Albrecht 
Diirer and Hans Holbein (the “Younger”). 


El Greco’’ founded the so-called “Spanish” school of painting, and though 
not popular in his own day he acquired new distinction in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century as an inspirer of “modernistic” art. 
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Dlirer (1471-1528), a native of Nuremberg, retained in his 
art many qualities which were markedly medieval, but he was 
influenced to some extent by contemporary Italians 
and received support and encouragement from patrons 
of the ^‘new learning/^ The Holy Roman Emperor and Erasmus 
alike aided him, and he lived in fortune and honor. Though his 
paintings were strikingly beautiful, earned an even greater 
reputation as an engraver and wood carvery His most famous 
engravings, such as The Knight and Death and St. Jerome in 
His Study y set a high standard for following generations. 

Holbein (1497-1543), who came of a famous family of painters 
at Augsburg, made his headquarters for some time at Basel 
and spent his last years in England as a pensioner of 
King Henry VIII. He tempered the traditional art of 
Germany and the Netherlands with the spirit of Italian human- 
ism, and was one of the first northern artists to make a great 
reputation exclusively as a portrait painter. He painted sev- 
eral portraits of Erasmus and rendered unforgettable the features 
of Melanchthon, Sir Thomas More, Henry VIII (and several of 
his wives), and innumerable English lords and gentlemen. 

What we call modern music, as well as modern painting, dates 
from the sixteenth century. But the new music, even more than 
the new painting, did not represent so much a revival 
of ancient Greek and Latin forms as a sudden great ger- 
minating of seeds which had been planted during the later 
middle ages. Of course, music, like painting, was affected and 
stimulated by the quickened art appreciation which attended 
the rediscovery of classical civilization, but very little antique 
music could be rediscovered,” aiid consequently, just as 
medieval Christian music had originally been evolved from the 
music of ancient Greeks, Romans, and Hebrews, so the ‘^classi- 
cal” music of the sixteenth century was an outgrowth of medie- 
val music. It was a departure from the medieval, but a much 
greater departure from the ancient. 

It was in the sixteenth century that several important develop- 
ments occurred in music. Earlier “modes” were systematized 
into our “major” and “minor.” Counterpoint, the accompany- 
ing of one melody with one another, and polyphony, the com- 
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billing ot several independent voice parts in simultaneous and 
harmonizing union, were perfected and became fashionable. 
Harmony, rhythm, and symmetry were stressed. 

At the same time, musical instruments were much improved, 
and “instrumental” music, as distinct from vocal, began its 
career. The simple stringed rebec, to whose strains the medieval 
rustic had danced, was gradually transformed, by the addition 
of strings and certain changes of design, into the violin. 

The medieval clavichord, by increase and strengthening of its 
strings and by the extension of its keyboard to four octaves, 
was converted into the spinet (virginal) or harpsichord, pre- 
cursors of the modern piano. The organ was improved and so 
were other wind instruments, such as the flute, bassoon, and 
trombone. 

With better instruments and new forms and ideas, musical 
composition flourished. Particularly popular were vocal quartets 
and quintets, religious hymns and motets, and secular songs 
(chansons and madrigals). Composers of these types were to be 
found in the sixteenth century throughout Europe. They pre- 
dominated perhaps in Italy and the Netherlands, though they 
were numerous in France and Spain. They were represented in 
Germany by the authors of the celebrated collection of hymns 
published under the auspices of Martin Luther, and in England 
by a notable group of musicians at the royal court, including 
especially William Byrd (1538-1623), John Bull (1562-1628),^ 
and Orlando Gibbons (1583-1625). 

In Italy appeared the greatest musician of the century, Pales- 
trina (1524-1594), papal organist and choir-master, who provided 
the purest and most perfect models of modern ecclesiastical 
music. In Italy, simultaneously, developed beautiful choral 
renditions of religious scenes and stories, called “oratorios” 
from the fact that they were first given under the auspices of 
the monastic community of the Oratory, founded by St. Philip 
Neri in 1575. Italy, too, soon became the centre of the best 
instrumental music. Giovanni Gabrieli (i557“i6i3), organist 
of St. Mark’s cathedral at Venice, was one of the founders of 
modern orchestration, and, by combining numerous voices with 
several instruments, pointed the way to the opera. Already, in 

^ John Bull was the author of the tune to which were later set the patriotic words 
of “God save the King” and “My country, ’tis of Thee.” 
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1501, had been established at Venice the first shop for the print- 
ing of music. 


4. NATIONAL LITERATURES 

During the middle ages, while the vernacular national lan- 
guages of Europe were taking form, some great and beautiful 
literature had been written in Italian, Provengal, classicism 
Castilian, Portuguese, German, English, and Slavic, and 
But progress in that direction appeared to be halted 
in the fifteenth century by the rediscovery of classical civiliza- 
tion and the attendant enthusiasm for the literature of ancient 
Greece and Rome. A rapidly increasing number of scholars and 
literary men neglected their own national language and devoted 
themselves almost exclusively to composition of classical Latin 
and Greek. Petrarch wrote fine sonnets in Italian, but he was 
ashamed of them; his Latin letters were the writings on which 
he prided himself and for which he was chiefly esteemed by 
contemporary scholars. Pctrarch^s immediate successors spent 
their lives searching for ancient manuscripts, editing the classics, 
or inditing Latin epistles, orations, and epics in imitation of 
Horace, Cicero, or Virgil. They thought that classical Latin 
and Greek were the only respectable vehicles for literary ex- 
pression and they consequently despised the vernaculars as un- 
couth and vulgar. At the beginning of the sixteenth century 
Erasmus was writing his great works in one or the other of the 
classical languages. 

This situation could hardly endure. The sixteenth century 
was too full of national rivalries, far-off discoveries, capitalistic 
activities, and social and religious unn st. There were too many 
commoners, as well as upper-class persons, who wished to tell 
or to be told something about these things and 3^et who knew the 
classics imperfectly or not at all. The sixteenth century wit- 
nessed a rapidly widening demand for national literature in the 
vernacular languages, and at a time when financial profits were 
eagerly sought from whatever source, the supply soon corre- 
sponded with the demand. 

In the sixteenth century, moreover, the newly invented print- 
ing press was of incalculable service in meeting the increased 
demand for national literature as well as in supplying numerous 
modern copies of the ancient classics. Besides, the contempo- 
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rary study of classical grammar aroused in some persons a cu^ 
riosity about the construction of vernacular language, and 
National grammars and dictionaries began to be published in 
Literature profusion. Dictionaries appeared, in the sixteenth 
InveSfon century, for Netherlandish, Italian, and German, and, 
of Print- just after the close of the century, for French, Spanish, 
^ and English. In 1553 a German humanist and scientist, 

Konrad von Gesner, published in Latin an account of more than 
a hundred spoken languages, with examples of the Lord's Prayer 
in twenty-two tongues; it was the first step toward comparative 
philology. Dictionaries and grammars, together with the print- 
ing press, helped to establish norms of literary usage for the 
several vernacular languages and to give truly national vogue 
to them. 

"Ihe content of sixteenth-century national literatures was very 
diversified. It comprised, for the edification of the common 
Diversi- people, many religious treatises, devotional works, 
fent of prayer-books, and biblical translations. Some of these, 
National such as Martin Luther's German translation of the 
Literature Bible, Cranmer's Book of Common Prayer for the 
Church of England, the French version of Calvin's Institutes of 
the Christian Religion, and the Spanish autobiography of St. 
I'eresa and Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius Loyola, not only 
met immediate needs but also constituted enduring monuments 
in the national literatures of Germany, England, France, and 
Spain. Then, too, the general religious upheaval of the sixteenth 
century -the rise of Protestantism and the reformation of the 
Catholic Church — induced the publication of a vast amount of 
controversial literature in the vernaculars, in order to influence 
or inflame the common people for or (more often) against the 
medieval church and its practices. Although most of this writing 
was without high merit and quite ephemeral, it served to widen 
the reading public and probably to augment the demand for 
other and better works in the popular tongues. 

A good deal of national literature was produced during the 
century in the fields of politics, history, and travel, much of which 
was intensely patriotic, and some of which was great literature. 
To this category belonged, for instance, in Italian, the Prime 
and the Florentine History by Machiavelli, the History of Italy 
by Guicciardini, and the Lives of Italian Artists by Vasari; in Eng- 
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lish, the Viopia by Sir Thomas More,^ and the Principall Naviga- 
tions^ Voiages^y and Discoveries of the English Nation by Richard 
Hakluyt; in Spanish, the History of the Indies by Bartolom^ de 
las Casas, and the History of Spain by Mariana; and in French, 
the masterful exposition of political philosophy by Jean Bodin. 

Certain vernacular writings of the sixteenth century .were con- 
ceived in the spirit of the pagan renaissance, and born of classical 
humanism and the new joy of living. Some of them were master- 
pieces of wit and sarcasm or of unblushing pride in exploits of 
virility and venery. Notable among such authors were two 
Frenchmen: the erudite, good-humored, clever Rabelais (1490 - 
1553), whose ever memorable Gargantua and Pantagrml was a 
gigantic burlesque of all manner of things, political, social, and 
religious; and the self-centred, gently mocking Montaigne (1533"- 
1592), whose Essays were picturesque sermons on the text that 
nothing counts but one’s self. There was also the brilliant Span- 
iard, Cervantes (1547 1616), whose Don Quixote was a rollicking 
satire on medieval chivalry and on faith in race and noble blood. 
As a mild example of the pornography with which the century 
teemed in imitation of Boccaccio and Catullus, mention may be 
made of the racy, spicy autobiography of the egotistical Italian 
goldsmith, Benvenuto Cellini (1500-1571). Here, amid pages of 
his passions and amours, we read of the devout complacency with 
which Cellini could contemplate a satisfactorily achieved homi- 
cide, and of the legion of devils which he and a conjuror evoked 
in the Colosseum, after one of his mistresses had been spirited 
away from him by her mother. 

Perhaps the most famous class of literary masterpieces in the * 
sixteenth century was that of epics and dramas. Works of this 
class showed clearly the influence of classicism and hu- 
manism. Their forms and plots were often borrowed nr jmf f 
from the ancients; their characters frequently bore 
classical names; and their scenes were sometimes laid in classical 
surroundings. If they did not derive from the ancient Greeks 
and Romans, they were apt to draw on contemporary Italy, the 
original seat and still the home of humanism and renaissance art. 
Yet, in almost every instance they evinced, in large degree, a 
lively national patriotism. 

^ Reference is here made, of course, to the English translation, which appeared 
'n 1551. More’s Utopia, as first published in 1516, was in Latin. 
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In Italy itself, the Orlando Furioso of Ariosto {t 474“’IS33) 
represented a fusion of ornate chivalrous romance with the style 
and models of classicism; and the Jerusalem Delivered of Tasso 
(1544-1595) was a bulky epic in which the manner of the pagan 
Virgil was adapted to a Christian crusading theme. In Portugal, 
the Lusiad of Camoens (1524-1580) was a patriotic epic dealing 
with Vasco da Gama’s sensational voyage to India and, as in 
Virgil’s jFneid, bringing in the pagan gods as directors of the voy- 
age. In Spain, the innumerable dramas of Lope de Vega (1562- 
1635) dealt with almost every national and patriotic subject in 
the history of the country and a wide range of manners and cus- 
toms of his own day. In England, the Faerie Queenc of Edmund 
Spenser (1552 1599), utilizing the model of Ariosto, the theme 
of Tasso, and fancied ideals of Aristotle, was a pageant of colorful, 
charming poetry, not the least part of whose content was the 
glontication of the national monarch. The immortal plays 
of William Shakespeare (1564-1616), at once individualist and 
nationalist, medieval and modern, Italian and classical and, above 
all, English, constituted the most perfect summary of the life 
and thought of the sixteenth century, the dawn of our modern age. 

5. SCIENTIFIC DEVELOPMENT 

Comparable in modern significance with the discovery of new 
sea routes and distant continents and with the rediscovery of 
far-ofT times and classical civilization was the contemporaneous 
exploration of the heavens and the whole universe of matter. 
Indeed, sixteenth-century Europe was distinguished for its scien- 
tists as well as for its artivSts and humanists; its scientists revolu- 
tionized astronomy and made important contributions to mathe- 
matics, physics, medicine, biology, and the social studies. 

During the middle ages, astronomers (and astrologers) had 
clung to the theory of a Greek philosopher of the second century 
A. i)., named Ptolemy, that the Earth is the fixed and 
appointed centre of the universe, and that the Sun and 
the Moon and all the planets and all the stars are 
turned around the Earth with amazing velocity every twenty- 
four hours. This so-called “Ptolemaic system” of astronomy 
seemed to be in harmony with the cosmology of the Bible and to 
confirm everyday popular observations that the heavenly bodies 
rise and set while the Earth remains stationary. For centuries, 
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prior to the sixteenth, the Ptolemaic theory had been accepted 
by all Christendom as fundamental and sacred. 

Nevertheless, Ptolemy’s was not the only ‘^system” which had 
been propounded by ancient Greek astronomers. Against the idea 
that the Earth is the centre of the universe (the geocentric theory) 
the Pythagoreans had urged the heliocentric theory, the notion 
that the Sun is the centre. With the rediscovery of classical civili- 
zation and the revival of Greek studies in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, the ''system” of the Pythagoreans was brought 
out of obscurity and ably championed. Its foremost advocate, the 
true founder of modern astronomy, was Copernicus (1473-1543). 

Copernicus was a Polish priest, who divided his time between 
ecclesiastical labor and private research in the classics, mathe- 
matics, and astronomy. It was during a ten-year so- 
journ in Italy at the beginning of the sixteenth century, cus 
while studying canon law and medicine, and familiariz- 
ing himself, through humanistic teachers, with ancient Greek 
astronomers, that he began to question the Ptolemaic system 
and to seek a mathematically sounder substitute. Thenceforth, 
for many years, he reflected and computed and made such ob- 
servations of the heavens as his poor eyesight and few instruments 
permitted. In the year of his death (1543) the results were pub- 
lished in Latin to the learned world. His book — On the Revolu- 
tions of the Celestial Bodies was dedicated to Pope Paul IJI and 
fortified with elaborate mathematical calculations. It undertook 
to demonstrate the truth of the hypothesis that the Earth is not 
the centre of the universe but simply one of a numl>er of planets 
which revolve around the Sun. In the "Copernican system,*” 
the Earth was assigned a much less important place than in the 
"Ptolemaic system,” and man's supreme position among created 
things appeared to be threatened at the very time when European 
man was puffed up with the "new learning,” the "New World,” 
and the "new wealth.” No wonder that the book of Copernicus 
excited lively curiosity and livelier opposition. 

For purposes of combating, as well as confirming, the revolu- 
tionary hypothesis of Copernicus, European astronomers in the 
second half of the sixteenth century applied themselves 
most diligently to observation and to the improvement BrSe 
of physical instruments and mathematical computa- 
tions which might be helpful to observation. One of the most 
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interesting of these new scientific astronomers was Tycho Brahe 
(1546-1601), a Dane, who, with the encouragement and financial 
assistance of his national monarch, King Frederick II, established 
on an island in the Baltic, midway between Denmark and Sweden, 
ah amazing laboratory- he called it Uraniborg, or ^‘Castle of 
the Heavens - comprising several observatories, a library, shops 
for making instruments, a paper mill, a printing press, and living 
quarters for the numerous staff and workmen. Here, for twenty- 
one years, Tycho systematically collected materials for the testing 
of astronomical theories. He himself was conservative and vain. 
He hoped to effect a compromise between Ptolemaic and Coper- 
nican systems whereby the Earth might retain an honored cen- 
tral position in the heavens. His arrogance eventually cost him 
the patronage of the king of Denmark, and the last year of his 
life he spent at Prague in the employ of the Holy Roman Em- 
peror. 

So effective were the astronomical researches of the sixteenth 
century that just after its close two great scientists were enabled 
to give decisive support to the Copernican hypothesis and to 
make it the cornerstone of modern astronomy. One was Kepler 
(1571-1630), a German, and the other was Galileo (1564-1642), 
an Italian. 

Kepler, after teaching astronomy in a German university and 
becoming associated at Prague with Tycho Brahe, fell heir to 
Kepler Tycho’s instruments and records and succeeded him as 
official astronomer to the Holy Roman Emperor. Kep- 
ler was perhaps not as good an observer as I'ycho, but he was a 
better mathematician and possessed superior philosophic insight. 
He entertained, it is true,, many fantastic and mystical theories 
concerning “the harmony of the spheres,” and he was willing, 
with tongue in his cheek, to cater to the prejudices and supersti- 
tions of the day by casting horoscopes for the emperor and other 
eminent gentlemen. Yet by applying his mathematical genius 
to Tycho’s and his own observations, he was able not only to 
confirm the general credibility of the Copernican system but also 
to establish several detailed conclusions, such as those regarding 
the form and magnitude of the planetary orbits. Kepler made 
it clear that the Earth and the other planets revolve about the 
Sun in elliptical rather than circular paths. 

Galileo was a great scientist in several fields, in mathematics, 
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mechanics, and optics, as well as in astronomy; he was also a 
learned classical scholar, a good musician, and a gifted 
writer. His principal contribution to astronomy was 
his painstaking demonstration and brilliant popularization of the 
Copernican hypothesis. His charming lectures at the university 
of Padua, where he taught from 1592 to 1610, were so largely 
attended that a hall seating two thousand had to be provided. 
In 1609 he perfected a telescope, which, although hardly more 
powerful than a present-day opera glass, showed unmistakably 
that the Sun was turning on its axis, that Jupiter was attended 
by revolving moons, and that, by analogy, the essential truth 
of the Copernican system was proved. Unfortunately for Galileo, 
his enthusiastic desire to convert the church immediately to the 
new astronomy got him into trouble with the pope and the eccle- 
siastical court of the Inquisition. This court in 1616 characterized 
the proposition that the Sun is the centre of the universe as “ab- 
surd in philosophy, and formally heretical, because expressly 
contrary to Holy Scripture,” and the proposition that the Earth 
rotates every day on its axis as “open to the same censure in 
philosophy, and at least erroneous as to faith”; and in 1632 Gali- 
leo was tried by the court for espousing the condemned proposi- 
tions and found guilty. Galileo, during the last years of his life, 
was kept under close ecclesiastical surveillance, but had he lived 
another hundred years he would have rejoiced that all learned 
men — popes included— had accepted the great astronomical 
revolution and become “Copernicans.”^ 

It is jioteworthy that the increasing astronomical knowledge 
of the sixteenth century made it possible for Pope Gregory XIII 
in 1582 to reform the so-called Julian calendar, which 
had been used by Christendom since ancient Roman Gregorian 
times. In order to maintain the exact solar year, 

Gregory decreed that the calendar should be moved back by 
ten days and that the extra leap-year day should be omitted 
from all centenary years (such as 1700) except those which 

1 The condemnation of the Copernican system by the court of the Inquisition 
was never confirmed by the pope and was virtually repealed in 1757 under Pope 
Benedict XIV. It should be borne in mind, moreover, that in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries not only many clergymen, Protestant as well as Catholic, 
were hostile to the Copernican system but that many intellectual laymen, including 
Bodin, Montaigne, Shakespeare, Francis Bacon, Pascal, and Milton, assailed or 
disbelieved it. 
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are multiples of 400. This reformed, or ‘‘Gregorian/' calendar 
was at once adopted by Catholic countries, and subsequently 
by Protestant and other nations. England, for example, accepted 
it in 1751, and Russia in 1922. 

The “new asfonomy” of the sixteenth century was inspired, 
as we have seen, by the rediscovery of classical civilization. 
Copernicus was to astronomy what Columbus was to geography, 
and Copernicus was peculiarly indebted to the ancient Greeks. 
On other scientific advances of the time, however, the influence 
of classicism and humanism was not so marked. Indeed, it may 
truthfully be said that the intellectual quickening of Europe in 
the sixteenth century was less a novel product of classical stud- 
ies than a natural development of medieval science under the 
practical stimulus of contemporary happenings in geography, 
warfare, and finance. 

This was especially true of the almost revolutionary progress 
of mathematics. Mathematicians of the middle ages had in- 
herited the arithmetic and geometry of ancient Greeks 
matks” Romans and had learned from the Moslems the 

elements of algebra and the use of Arabic numerals. On 
such knowledge, mathematicians of the sixteenth century built 
magnificently, but they built not with old blocks quarried 
out of antiquity but with new materials piled up by their own 
era. To prove the truth or falsity of the current Copernican 
hypothesis, to satisfy the current demand for calendar-reform, 
to compute the range of fire of the new artillery, to secure the 
greatest effectiveness and at the same time the greatest economy 
of the new national fortifications and warships, and to simplify 
and expedite the accounts of the new bankers, merchants, and 
capitalists, were ends which mathematics could serve in the 
sixteenth century much more naturally than at any earlier 
time. And toward these ends, mathematicians labored quite 
realistically, and with amazing success, from the date of the 
invention of printing in the fifteenth century to the date of the 
invention of logarithms early in the seventeenth century. 

In Italy, Tartaglia (1506-1559) and Cardan (1501-1576) vied 
with each other in solving cubic equations. Tartaglia, who suf- 
fered throughout life from mutilation which he received as a 
boy at the hands of French military invaders, wrote scientific 
treatises on the mathematics of gunnery and fortification, the 
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latter of which he dedicated to Henry VIII of England. Cardan, 
a physician by vocation and something of a rogue by nature, 
helped the pope and the king of Denmark with practical mathe- 
matical advice, cast horoscopes for a Scottish archbishop and 
an English monarch, and reckoned the calculus of possibilities 
as a support to his own propensity for gambling. 

In the Netherlands, Stevinus (1548-1620), at first a mer- 
chant’s clerk and later a travelling cornmercial agent and ad- 
visor to the Prince of Orange, wrote a classic on decimal frac- 
tions, advocated a decimal system of coinage, weights, and 
measures, and prepared useful studies of military science. His 
practical advice on ways and means of keeping detailed 
impersonal accounts had considerable effect on the book- 
keeping of the national governments of the Netherlands and 
France. 

Simultaneously, in various European countries, mathemati- 
cians were working out a compact and adequate symbolism ror 
arithmetical and algebraic calculation, including such signs 
as X, ( ), and \/ , and the modern de- 

vices for indicating fractions and exponents. In geometry, 
they were carrying the computation of tt to many decimals. 
They were also foreshadowing the integral calculus and reckon- 
ing trigonometric tables. In Scotland, John Napier (1550- 
1617) invented logarithms and was the first to use the decimal 
point. 

Similar utilitarian aims actuated remarkable sixteenth-century 
progress in mechanics and physics. An Italian, Porta (1540-; 
1615), devised a ^^magic lantern’' and interspersed 
some acute reflections with a good deal of nonsense in chanics 
his encyclopedic physical works, On the Miracles of 
Nature and Natural Magic. A Netherlander, Jansen, 
made probably the first compound microscope in 1590, and tele- 
scopes appeared shortly afterwards in Italy, the Netherlands, 
and England.^ An Englishman, William Gilbert (1540-1603), 
experimented with magnetic bodies and noticed and named 

^ Galileo has often been credited with the invention of the telescope. He cer- 
tainly was the first. to make great practical use of it. But it appears to have been 
invented in the Netherlands about the year i6cx), and, independently, a little 
earlier, by Leonard Digges in England. Its principle was known to Roger Bacon 
in the thirteenth century, and its theory was extensively explained by Kepler in 
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certain phenomena as '^electric/’ ^ But the greatest physicist 
of the age was the famous Italian astronomer, Galileo. 

Galileo invented the air thermometer and the hydrostatic 
balance and constructed an astronomical clock. He studied the 
phenomena of motion and sound. He recognized that soifnd is 
an undulation in the air and that its tone is due to the different 
length of the several waves*. He demonstrated the falsity of the 
Aristotelian notion that heavy bodies fall with velocities pro- 
portional to their weights. In his celebrated Discourses 4 nd 
Mathematical Demonstrations concerning J'wo New Sciences he 
summed up his achievements and speculations and laid firm 
foundations for the modern development of mechanics, “the 
science dealing with the resistance which solid bodies offer to 
fracture,’’ and dynamics, “the science treating of motion.” 

'Fhe impetus which the contemporary rise of capitalism gave 
to practical, large-scale mining served likewise to give rise to 
the science of metallurgy. Here the pioneer was a 
German known best by his latinized name of Agricola 
(1490-1555). Agricola, as a youthful prodigy, threw 
himself into pursuit of the “new learning” and at the age of 
twenty was teaching Greek and writing on philology. But as 
he grew older, he found less satisfaction in ancient classics than 
in modern medicine, physics, and chemistry; and, after taking 
a medical degree in Italy, he settled in mining communities, 
first in Bavaria and subsequently in Bohemia. He earned his 
money by the practice of medicine and spent it on researches 
in metallurgy. In his epochal Twelve Books on Metals he outlined 
and systematized his observations, indicated methods of es- 
timating the amount of metal in particular kinds of ore, and 
first described the production of steel by the puddling process. 

In medicine, there was relatively less progress during the 
sixteenth century, probably in part because there had been 
Medicine greater progress during the middle ages, 

and probably in part because the “new learning” ap- 
pealed particularly to physicians and tended to make them rely 
too much on what ancient Greek doctors, especially Hippocrates 

‘ Gilbert’s volume on magnetism was published in 1600. The word “electricity” 
first appeared in Sir Thomas Browne’s Pseudodoxia, published in 1646. 
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and Galen, had said. The revived study of Galen led to some 
interesting observations and developments. Two Italian pro- 
fessors, Eustachio and Falloppio, added certain details to an- 
atomical knowledge and bequeathed their names to modern 
physiology. A Spaniard, Servetus, noted and described the 
pulmonary circulation of the blood. An Italian, Frascatoro, 
advanced the theory, then incapable of demonstration without 
the microscope and long afterwards of little effect, that diseases 
are caused by living organisms endowed with the power of 
propagating themselves. Another Italian, Santorio, shortly 
after the close of the sixteenth century adapted Galileo’s 
thermometer to the measuring of the temperature of the 
body and devised apparatus for comparing the rate of pulse 
beats. 

Special fame attaches to certain medical men of the sixteenth 
century who reacted against contemporary classicism and 
repudiated the “authority” of ancient Greek physi- 
cians. One curious example of this kind was Theo- 
phrastus Bombast von Hohenheim (1493-1541), who 
wrote under the name of Paracelsus (“greater than Celsus”), 
and who wrote so pompously that his middle name “Bombast” 
has found its way into all modern languages as a synonym for 
pomposity in expression. Paracelsus was a Swiss German, the 
son of a poor country physician and of a hospital-superintendent. 
He had just enough university education to be convinced that 
full-fledged doctors leaned too heavily on Galen and were in- 
ferior to himself; and during an extended sojourn in the Tyrol 
mines owned by the Fugger family, he learned to study first- 
hand the diseases which attacked the miners and to gather a 
mass of useful and miscellaneous information. He was literally 
bombastic in his attacks on Galen; he was quarrelsome, super- 
stitious, and much given to visionary philosophy; and he was 
denounced by the leading practitioners of the age as a “quack.” 
But he constantly held up the great ideal of medicine as an ex- 
perimental science, and he emphasized the close relationship 
between medicine and chemistry. He believed that the opera- 
tions in the body are of a chemical character and that when 
disordered they are to be put right by counter operations of 
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the same kind. He had an idea of the medicinal utility of metals 
and mineral springs. 

Another and more esteemed medical innovator was Vesalius 
(1514-1564), a Netherlander, who studied medicine at the uni- 
versities of Louvain, Paris, and Padua. Appointed pro- 
fessor at Padua, he began his teaching as a disciple 
of Galen, but when he came to practice dissection he noted 
errors in Galen’s writings and decided that henceforth he would 
rely less upon them than upon his own observations. He de- 
nounced the time-honored custom of leaving surgery to barbers ^ 
and emphasized the need for the thorough study of anatomy 
as the basis ior the scientific training of both surgeons and 
physicians. His own treatise on anatomy, published in the same 
year as Copernicus’s great work on astronomy, was a significant 
monument in the history of medical science. It treated, in 
seven books, of the skeleton, cartilage and muscles, veins and 
arteries, digestive and reproductive systems, lungs, brain and 
head. Vesalius was appointed court physician to the Emperor 
Charles V and died on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. 

Towards the close of the sixteenth century appeared an Eng- 
lish physician, William Harvey (1578-1657), who was to make 
a prime contribution to medical science. Harvey was 
educated in England at the university of Cambridge, 
and in Italy, under the guidance of a disciple of Falloppio, at 
the university of Padua, whence he tooh his medical degree 
in 1602. Returning to England, he became a professor in the 
London College of Physicians and Surgeons and attending physi- 
cian in a London hospital. He was particularly interested in 
studies of the heart and the blood, and in 1628 he made known 
to the learned world his discovery of the circulation of the blood 
from the heart to the arteries and thence to the veins and back 
to the heart. 

Contemporary with Harvey was a physician of the Nether- 


Harvey 


^ Yet barber-surgeons of the sixteenth century made some significant contribu- 
tions of their own to modern surgical art. For example, Ambroise Par^ (1510-1590), 
gaining much practical experience from attending soldiers in the French army, 
invented ingenious artificial limbs and improved the method of treating gunshot 
wounds. 

* Harvey did not know of the capillary channels by which the blood passes from 
the arteries to the veins. This gap in his information was supplied in 1661 by an 
Italian physician, Malpighi. See below, ch. xi, sec. i. 
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lands, J. B. van Helmbnt (1577-1644), who made some important 
contributions to the science of chemistry. He was the 
first to understand that there are gases distinct in kind 
from atmospheric air. He invented the word ^'gas.’’ He distin- 
guished carbon dioxide, which he called ‘^gas sylvestre.” He 
dimly recognized the principle of the indestructibility of matter. 
Following critically in the footsteps of Paracelsus, he held that 
undue acidity may be corrected by alkalies, and vice versa. 

Several physicians of the sixteenth century became interested 
in comparative anatomy and laid the foundations for thie modern 
sciences of botany and zoology. William Turner, phy- Botany 
sician to King Edward VI of England, and Andrea Ces- and 
alpino, professor at Pisa and physician to Pope Clem- 
ent VIII, studied botany and wrote treatises on plants. Pierre 
Belon, a French physician, examined hundreds of species of 
birds and fishes. The greatest naturalist of the age, however, 
was a Swiss German, Conrad von Gesner (1516-1565), who.se 
name has already been noted in connection with the beginnings 
of comparative philology. Gesner obtained a medical degree 
from a P'rench university and spent most of his life in Switzer- 
land, practicing his profession but lecturing on physics and 
devoting himself chiefly to the observation and classification of 
local flora and fauna. His Calalof'ue of Plants was a valuable 
contribution to scientific botany, and the four volumes of his 
History of Animals were the starting-point for modern progress 
in zoology. 

It was not alone in the natural sciences that the sixteenth 
century was important. Scientiflr development was manifest 
likewise in those intellectual pursuits which nowa- 
days we term the ‘‘social sciences.” “Scientific” Social 
history began, as we have already pointed out, with 
the collecting, criticizing, and editing of manuscripts and source- 
materials, on which the classical revival put a premium. “Sci- 
entific” politics was exemplified by such incisive writings as 
those of Machiavelli and Bodin. “Scientific” philology was 
foreshadowed by Conrad von Gesner. At the very end of the 
century there was a quickening interest in the theory of national 
wealth, a faint dawn of “scientific” economics.^ 

Of all the social sciences, it was natural, in view of the century^s 

' For later developments of social science, see below, ch. xi, sec. 4. 
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overwhelming interest in overseas exploration and commerce, 
that geography should receive chief attention and 
©ograp y greatest strides. And of the numerous ‘‘sci- 

entific” geographers of the sixteenth century, undoubtedly the 
foremost Avas Gerhard Kremer (i 51 2-1 594), a Netherlander and 
best known by his Latin name of Mercator. Mercator studied 
at the university of Louvain, and at Louvain he founded a cele- 
brated geographical laboratory and drafting establishment. He 
was patronized successively by the Emperor Charles V and 
various German princes, for whose military campaigns he pre- 
pared maps and sketches. But his main contributions to geograph- 
ical science were the freeing of Europeans from the tyranny of 
ancient Greek and Roman geographers, especially from Ptolemy, 
the manufacture of instruments and detailed maps of fine qual- 
ity, and the invention of the so-called “Mercator’s projection,” 
the representation of the globe, or parts of it, on rectangular 
paper by drawing the parallels and meridians at right angles. 

The whole intellectual quickening of the sixteenth century in- 
volved much intellectual ferment, and in the midst of this fer- 
“Modem” complicated as it was by the simultaneous reli- 

Philoso- gious upheaval in Europe, emerged new philosophies 
Sruno whose exponents put special emphasis on “ modern ” 
science. One preacher of peculiarly “modern” phi- 
losophy was Giordano Bruno (1548-1600^ an intemperate, pro- 
vocative Italian. Beginning his stormy career as a Dominican 
monk but speedily falling under the spell of whatever seemed 
novel and revolutionary in current hypothesis and criticism, 
Bruno fled from Rome and monastic life and sought refuge in 
foreign countries and intellectual radicalism. He espoused the 
Copernican astronomy with ardor. He assailed any kind of 
anthropomorphic religion. He put the Hebrew scriptures on a 
level with pagan myth^. He jeered at miracles as nothing but 
magical tricks. On the other hand, he conceived of nature as 
embodying and expressing the divine, and the whole universe 
as controlled by immutable laws which are divine because they 
are natural. 

Such an attempt to combine the “modern science” with a new 
religion of pantheism could hardly be popular in the sixteenth 
century, and Bruno led a fugitive and harassed existence. For 
a brief time he enjoyed the favor of the French king and lec- 
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tured on astronomy at Toulouse and on philosophy at Paris, 
and through the good offices of the French ambassador in London 
he was enabled to spend two years in England. But he was 
always restless, and both ardent Protestants and zealous Cath- 
olics made him more so. He was repelled from Geneva by the 
Calvinists, and the Lutherans were inhospitable to him at Witten- 
berg. Venturing to return to Italy, he was arrested by the 
Catholic Inquisition, imprisoned for seven years, and finally 
burned at the stake in Rome. 

Another and less revolutionary effort to philosophize about 
natural science was made by a distinguished Englishman, 
Francis Bacon (1561-1626), son of a country gentle- 
man, student at the university of Cambridge, lawyer, ^con 
and lord chancellor of the realm under King James I.^ 

While studying at the university from 1573 to 1576 he developed 
an absorbing interest in the physical sciences and learned to 
despise the Aristotelian philosophy. This, in his opinion, was 
serviceable only for debate, and a substitute must be found which 
would forward natural science and real knowledge. Thence- 
forth, through a busy, ambitious life of self-seeking for fame, 
wealth, and public office, Bacon found time to produce a series 
of great philosophic works, including the Essays, the Advance- 
ment of Learning, the Novum Organum, and the New Atlantis, 
the last-named a description of an ideal commonwealth in which 
the principles of the ‘^new philosophy” are carried out by political 
machinery and under state guidance. The “new philosophy,” 
according to Bacon, must be inductive, experimental, and utili- 
tarian. It must be based on the latest findings of natural science,* 
it must be conducted and guided by observation and experiment, 
and its true end must be altogether practical. Science is all- 
important to philosophy and future well-being. Science, as 
Bacon said in the Novum Organum, will “extend more widely 
the limits of the power and greatness of man.” 

It must not be supposed that the scientific development of the 
sixteenth century was as revolutionary as Bacon and Bruno im- 
agined or that it controlled all the thoughts and actions of its 

1 Francis Bacon ft commonly called l^rd Bacon. He was given the title of Baron 
Verulam in 1618 and that of Viscount St, Albans in 1621. In 1621 the House of 
Lords found him guilty of receiving bribes in judicial cases over which he presided 
as lord chancellor. 
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devotees, to say nothing of the thoughts and actions of the 
masses. A Bruno and a Bacon, and most of the humanistically 
inclined scientists of the sixteenth century, were too scornful 
of the middle ages to do justice to the slow gradual evolution pf 
man’s knowledge of the material universe which had been going 
on pretty continuously ever since the ancient days of Greece, 
and they jumped to conclusions — typically ‘^modern” conclu- 
sions- -that their own ideas had never previously been enter- 
tained, that their own age was far in advance of all earlier ages, 
and that what is latest is best. 

At the same time many of these new scientists were almost 
if not quite as ''superstitious” as any of their predecessors, or. 
Survival at any rate, they were quite as willing to exploit pop- 
^Magic ujar superstitions for their own financial profit. Tycho 
Super- Brahe was something of a charlatan. Kepler made 
stition money by practicing magic and casting horoscopes. 
All the mathematicians of the age and most of the physicians 
were credulous as well as inquisitive. 

On the fringe of scientific development there continued to flour- 
ish in the sixteenth century, among kings and princes and com- 
moners, the traditional arts of astrology and alchemy. It was 
still popularly believed that the baser metals could be magically 
transmuted into gold and that the course of human events could 
be directed by precious stones, and many a sixteenth-century 
explorer risked life and limb in search of ICldorado and the 
fountain of perpetual youth. ^ It was still widely held that the 
stars in the heavens exerted direct and arbitrary influence upon 
human character and events and that one should engage in no 
important undertaking without consulting a star-gazer. - Charles V 
and Francis I, great rivals in war, bid against each other for the 
services of the most eminent astrologers. Henry VIII, Queen 
Elizabeth, the kings of Denmark and Spain, Catherine de Medici, 

* A French potter and geologist, Bernard Palissy, denied the possibility of the 
transmutation of metals in a work which he published in 1580, and the English 
dramatist Ben Jonson poked fun at alchemists in a play iirst acted in 1610 and 
printed in 1612. 

2 Pope Sixtus V in 1586 condemned the casting of horoscopes and directed the 
court of the Inquisition to proceed against anyone who should practice incantations 
or divinations or foretell the future. A French law of 1628 fo'rbade the insertion 
in almanacs of all predictions except those relating to the weather, the phases of 
the moon, and eclipses. For some time, these measures were honored more in the 
breach than in the observance. 
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and wealthy merchants and bold sea captains seemed never to 
tire of reading horoscopes. 

Besides, it was during the second half of the sixteenth century 
and the first half of the seventeenth, the era of scientific de- 
velopment, that witchcraft flourished as never before in the 
world’s history and the hunt for witches became endemic in 
Europe and the New World. Eveij such an enlightened lawyer 
and philosopher as Jean Bodin argued at length for the reality of 
witchcraft and for the burning of witches. (More is said about* 
this delusion on pages 210-211, below.) 

After making full allowance, however, for the gullibility of 
human beings in the sixteenth century .nd throughout all our 
modern times, it appears to be incontestable that science has 
been both more objective and more practical in our age than in 
antiquity or in the middle ages. To this outcome the scientific 
development of the sixteenth century contributed, and it de- 
serves, therefore, an honorable place among the other factors 
which prompted the intellectual quickening of Europe — the 
invention of printing, the rediscovery of classical civilization, 
the development of renaissance art and national literatures. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE RELIGIOUS UPHEAVAL 



I. CHRISTIANITY AT THE BEGINNING OF THE SIXTEENTH 

CENTURY 

[HEN printing was invented, America discov- 
ered, and Copernicus born, the vast mass of 
Europeans were Christians, and those who 
lived in central and western Europe were 
members of the Catholic C'hristian Church.^ 
It was then generally held, just as it had 
been held in all earlier centuries, that a com- 
mon religious faith and a common moral code were essential 
to civilization and that every individual should subordinate 
private judgment and personal wishes to the cause of religious 
unity. The peoples of Europe had at that time the same con- 
viction about organized religion which we to-day have about 
organized politics. They believed in the necessity of the church, 
as we believe in the necessity of the state. 

For centuries prior to the sixteenth, the Catholi*. Church had 
occupied a position in most European countries which no re- 
ligious organization holds to-day. (i) Every child of 
Christian parents was born into the church almost as. 
literally as he is now born into a state; every professed 
Christian was expected to conform, at least outwardly, 
to the doctrine and observances of the church. (2) The church 
was official and public, not private and purely voluntary; it 
was supported not by free-will offerings, but by compulsory 
taxes. (3) Each state undertook to enforce obedience on the 


The 

Catholic 
Church 
in 1500 


* Those who lived in Russia and the majority of the inhabitants of Greece and 
the Balkan peninsula were members of the Orthodox Church, which, though 
resembling the Catholic Church in most respects, rejected the headship of the 
pope. Latterly, with the invasions and conquests of the Ottoman Turks, Moslems, 
had become an influential minority in southeastern Europe, and a Moslem minority 
still persisted in southwestern Europe, that is, in Spain and Portugal. In these 
reg[ions, and elsewhere in Europe, especially in Poland and Germany, dwelt size- 
able groups of Jews. For a map of Christendom in 1500, see below, p. 191. 
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part of its subjects to the church; a person attacking the au- 
thority of the church was liable to punishment by the state, and 
this heM true in England and Germany as well as in Spain or 
Italy. 

Nowadays the word “Christian” is used in vague and loose 
ways. It may still denote a member of the Catholic Church, but, 
quite as often, it may indicate an Episcopalian, a Presbyterian, 
a Congregationalist, or a person who is reputed to honor ir some 
manner the founder of Christianity but is known to adhere to 
no ecclesiastical organization, or merely a person who is not a 
Jew or a Moslem. Such a subjective or negative use of the word 

Christian” would have been unthinkable at the beginning of 
modern times. The word then meant to everybody something 
positive and objective. It meant formal adherence to a recog- 
nized body of historic teachings. All over central and western 
Europe — from Lithuania to Ireland and from Finland to Italy— 
it was synonymous with “Catholic Christian.” 

Catholic Christianity embraced a definite faith in Jesus 
Christ as the Man-God, an acceptance of certain standards of 
personal and social behavior which had been derived from the 
teachings of Jesus, and a recognition of the divine origin and 
character of the Catholic Church. The church, it was believed, 
had been founded by Jesus Christ in order to teach and interpret, 
till the end of time, His true religion and His pure morals. By 
means of the church, man would know best how to order his 
life in this world and how to prepare his soul for everlasting 
happiness in the world to come. 

Hence the Catholic Church was conceived of as a vast human 
society, resting on divine foundation and sanction, and conduct- 
ing a mission greater and more lofty than that of any other 
society. It was a “perfect” society, whose members and officers, 
for its own purposes, were deemed independent of any political 
p)ower. The members of the church were the sum-total of all 
persons who had been baptized— almost the whole population 
of western and central Europe — and its officers constituted a 
universally governing hierarchy. 

At the hea4 of the hierarchy was the bishop of Rome, styled 
the pope or sovereign pontiff or vicar of Christ, who for centuries 
had been regarded as the successor of St. Peter, the prince of 
the apostles. The bishop of Rome was elected for life by a 
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group of clergymen, called cardinals, who originally had been in 
direct charge of certain churches in the city of Rome but who 
Organiza- latterly were selected by the pope from various coun- 
tion of the tries because they were distinguished churchmen. The 
Church pope chose the cardinals; the cardinals elected the 
pope. Some of the cardinals, especially Italian cardinals, took 
up their residence at Rome and, in conjunction with a host 
of clerks, translators, lawyers, and other officials, comprised the 
cwna, or papal court, which assisted the pope in the conduct of 
general church business. 

For the local administration of church affairs, the Catholic 
world was divided under the pope into several territorial sub- 
divisions. (i) The patriarchates, almost wholly honorary, were 
under patriarchs, who had their sees ^ in such ancient Christian 
centres as Rome, Jerusalem, Alexandria, Antioch, and Con- 
stantinople. Honorary patriarchates were established at Venice 
in the fifteenth century and subsequently at Lisbon and in the 
West I ndies. (2) The provinces were divisions of the patriarchates 
and usually centred in the most important cities, such as Milan, 
Florence, Cologne, Vienna, Lyons, Seville, Upsala, Canterbury, 
York; the head of each was styled a metropolitan or archbishop. 
(3) The diocese — the most essential unit of local arlministration ~ 
was a subdivision of the province, commonly a city or a town, 
with a certain amount of surrounding country, under the im- 
mediate supervision of a bishop,’^ (4) Smaller divisions, par- 
ticularly parishes, were to be found in every diocese, embracing 
a village or a section of a city, and each parish had its church 
building and its priest. Thus the Catholic Church possessed a 
veritable army of officials from pope and cardinals down 
through patriarchs, archbishops, and bishops, to the parish 
priests and their assistants, the deacons. This hierarchy, 
because it labored in the world {scecula), was called the “secular 
clergy.’’ 

Another variety of clergy — the “regulars” — supplemented the 

* ** See, ’ ’ so-called from the Latin sedes^ refers to the seat or chair of office. Sim- 
ilarly our word “cathedral” is derived from the Latin cathedra, the official chair 
which the bishop occupies in his own church. 

* The occupant of the oldest diocese or province in a given country usually bore 
the honorary title of “primate,” and his see was called the “primatial see” of 
that country. Thus, Canterbury was the primatial see of England; Arles, of France; 
Armagh, of Ireland; Toledo, of Spain, etc. 
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work of seculars. The regulars were monks/ that is, Christians 
who lived by a special rule (regula), who renounced 
the world, took vows of chastity, poverty, and obedi- “Regular** 
ence, and strove to imitate the life of Christ as liter- 
ally as possible. The regular clergy were organized under their 
own abbots, priors, provincials, or generals, being usually ex- 
empt from secular jurisdiction, except that of the pope. The 
regulars were the principal missionaries of the church, and 
most charitable and educational institutions were in their 
hands/ 

Among the various orders of TOonks which had grown up in 
the course of time, the following should be enumerated: (i) The 
monks who lived in lixed' abodes, tilled the soil, copied manu- 
scripts, and conducted local schools. Most of the monks of this 
kind followed a rule, or society by-laws, which had been prepared 
by the celebrated St. Benedict about the year 525: they were 
therefore called Benedictines. (2) The monks who organized cru- 
sades, often bore arms themselves, and tended the holy places 
connected with incidents in the life of Christ: such orders were 
the Knights Hospitallers of St. John and of Malta, and the 
Teutonic Knights who subsequently undertook the conversion 
of the Slavs and established themselves as military rulers of 
Prussia. (3) The monks who were called the begging friars or 
mendicants because they had no fixed abode but wandered from 
place to place, preaching to the common people and depending 
for their own living upon alms. These orders came into promi- 
nence in the thirteenth century and included, among others, 
the Franciscan, whose lovable founder St. Francis of Assisi had 
urged humility and love of the poor as its distinguishing char- 
acteristics, and the Dominican, or Order of the Preachers, de- 
voted by the precept of its practical founder, St. Dominic, 
to missionary zeal. All the mendicant orders, as well as the 
Benedictine monasteries, ])ecame famous in the history of edu- 
cation, and the majority of the distinguished scholars of the 
middle ages were monks. It was not uncommon, moreover, for 
regulars to enter the secular hierarchy and thus become parish 
priests or bishops, or even popes. 

^The word “monk*' is applied, of course, only to men; women who followed 
similar rules are commonly styled nuns. All are sometimes referred to as “re- 
ligious.” 
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The clergy — ^bishops, priests, and deacons — constituted, in 
popular belief, the divinely ordained administration of. the Cath- 
olic Church. The legislative authority in the church 
Counts vested in the pope and in general council, neither 

of which, however, might set aside a law of God, as 
affirmed in the gospels, or establish a doctrine at variance with 
the tradition of the early Christian writers. A general council 
was an assembly of prelates of the Catholic world, and there 
had been considerable discussion as to the relative authority of 
its decrees and the decisions and directions of the pope.^ Gen- 
eral church councils had been convened in eastern Europe from 
the fourth to the ninth century and had issued important decrees 
or cantms defining Christian dogmas and establishing ecclesi- 
astical discipline, which had been subsequently ratified and 
promulgated by the pope as by other bishops and by the em- 
perors; and several councils had been held in western Europe 
from the twelfth to the fourteenth century under the direct 
supervision of the bishop of Rome, all the canons of which had 
been enacted in accordance with his wishes. 

Early in the fifteenth century a movement had been inaugu- 
rated by certain bishops and scholars in favor of making the 
councils superior to the pope and a regular source of supreme 
legislation for the church. In this way, the councils of Constance 
(1414-1418) and Basel (1431 ff.) had endeavored to introduce 
representative, if not democratic, government into the church. 
The popes, however, objected to this ‘‘conciliar movement” and 
managed to have it condemned by the Council of Ferrara- 
Florence (1438-1442). By the year 1500 the papal theory had 
seemingly triumphed and the peoples of western and central 
Europe generally recognized that the government of the church 
was essentially monarchical. The laws of the Catholic Churcc 
were known as canons, and, of several codes of canon law which 
had been prepared, that of a monk named Gratian, compiled in 
the twelfth century, was the most widely used. 

We are now in a position to summarize the claims and pre- 
rogatives of the bishop of Rome, or pope, (i) He was the su- 
preme ecclesiastical lawgiver. He could issue decrees of his own, 
which might not be set aside by any other person.' No council 

* Papal documents have been called by various names, such as decretals, bulls, 
or encyclicals. 
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might enact canons without his approval. From any law, other 
than divine, he might dispense persons. (2) He was the suprehie 
judge in Christendom. He claimed that appeals 
might be taken from decisions in foreign courts to 
his own curia, as court of last resort He himself fre- 
quently acted as arbitrator, as, for example, in the famous dis- 
pute between Spain and Portugal concerning the boundaries 
of their newly discovered possessions.^ (3) He was the supreme 
ecclesiastical administrator. He claimed the right to supervise 
the general business of the whole church. No archbishop might 
perform the functions of his office until ^ e received his insignia — 
the pallium — from the pope. No bishop might be canonically 
installed until his election had been confirmed by the pope. 
The pope claimed the right to transfer a bishop from one diocese 
to another and to settle all disputed elections. He exercised 
immediate control over the regular clergy — the monks and nuns. 
He sent ambassadors, styled legates, to represent him at the 
various royal courts and to see that his instructions were obeyed. 
(4) He insisted upon certain temporal rights, as distinct from 
his directly spiritual prerogatives. He crowned the Holy fi.oman 
Emperor. He might depose an emperor or king and release a 
ruler’s subjects from their oath of allegiance. He might declare 
null and void, and forbid the people to obey, a law of any state, 
if he thought it was injurious to the interests of the church. He 
was temp)oral ruler of the city of Rome and the surrounding 
papal states, and over these territories he exercised a power 
similar to that of any duke or king. (5) He claimed financial 
powers. In order to defray the enormous expenses of his gov- 
ernment, he charged fees for certain services at Rome, assessed 
the dioceses throughout the Catholic world, and levied a small 
tax — Peter’s pence — upon all Christian householders. 

So far we have concerned ourselves with the organization of 
the Catholic Church — its membership, its officers, the clergy, 
secular and regular, all culminating in the pope, the 
bishop of Rome. But why did this great institution Mission 
exist? Why had it long been loved, venerated, and 
well served?. The purpose of the church, according to 
its own teaching, was to follow the instructions of its divine 
founder, Jesus Christ, in saving souls. Only the church might 

* See above, p. 76. 
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interpret those instructions; the church alone might apply tht* 
means of salvation; outside the church no one could be saved.* 
The salvation of souls for eternity was thus the supreme business 
of the church. 

This salvatiop. of souls involved a theology and a sacramental 
system, which we shall briefly explain. Theology was the study 
_ of God. It sought* to explain how and why man was 

eoogy what were his actual and desirable relations 

with God, what would be the fate of man in a future life. The 
most famous theologians of the Catholic Church, for example, 
St. Thomas Aquinas (d. 1274), studied the teachings of Christ, 
the Bible, the early Christian writings, and the decrees of popes 
and councils, and drew therefrom elaborate explanations of 
Christian theology - the faith and morals of the Catholic Church. 

A vital part of Catholic theology was the sacramental system, 
for that was the means, and essentially the only means, of sav- 
The souls. It was therefore for the purpose of the sacra- 

Sacra- mental .system that the church and its hierarchy ex- 
meats isted. The sacraments were defined as “outward signs 
instituted by Christ to give grace.^’ The number generally ac- 
cepted was seven: baptism, confirmation, holy eucharist, pen- 
ance, extreme unction, holy orders, and matrimony. By means 
of the sacraments the church accompanied the faithful through- 
out life, (i) Baptism, the pouring of water, cleansed the child 
from original sin and from all previous actual sins, and made 
him a Christian, a child of God, and an heir of heaven. The 
priest was the ordinary minister of baptism, but in case of neces- 
sity anyone who had the use of reason might baptize. (2) Con- 
firmation, conferred usually by the bishop upon young persons 
by the laying on of hands and the anointing with oil, gave them 
the Holy Ghost to render them strong and perfect Christians 

‘ Catholic theologians have recognized, however, the possibility of salvation of 
persons outside the visible church. Thus, the catechism of Pope Pius X says: 
“Whoever, without any fault of his own, and in good faith, being outside the 
church, happens to have been baptized or to have at least an implicit desire for 
haptism, and, furthermore, has been sincere in seeking to find the truth, and has 
done his best to do the will of God, such an one, although separated from the body 
of the church, would still belong to her soul, and therefore be in the way of salva- 
Uon.*' 
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and soldiers of Jesus Christ. (3) Penance, one of the most im- 
portant sacraments, was intended to forgive sins committed 
after baptism. To receive the sacrament of penance worthily 
it was necessary for the penitent (a) to examine his conscience, 
(b) to have sorrow for his sins, (c) to make a firm resolution 
never more to offend God, (d) to confess his mortal sins orally 
to a priest, (c) to receive absolution from the priest, and (f) to 
accept the particular penance — visitation of churches, saying 
of certain prayers, or almsgiving — which the priest might enjoin. 
These particular penances were termed “good works.^’ 

(4) The holy eucharist was the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
the consecration of bread and wine by priest or bishop, its 
miraculous transformation (transubstantiation) at his word into 
the very Body and Blood of Christ, and its reception by the 
faithful. It was around the eucharist that the elaborate ritual 
and ceremonies of the Mass developed, that fine vestments 
and candles aryl incense and flowers were used, and that mag- 
nificent cathedrals were erected. (5) Extreme unction was the 
anointing, at the hands of a priest, of the Christian who was in 
immediate danger of death, and it was supposed to give health 
and strength to the soul and sometimes to the body. (6) Holy 
orders - the special imposition of hands on the part of a bishop — 
ordained priests, bishops, and other ministers of the church and 
conferred upon them the power and grace to perform their 
sacred duties. (7) Matrimony was the sacrament, held to be 
indissoluble by human power, by which man and woman were 
united in lawful Christian marriage 

Of the seven sacraments it will be noticed that two-^baptism 
and penance — dealt with the forgiveness of sins; that two — 
confirmation and holy orders— required the ministry of a bishop; 
and all others, except baptism and possibly matrimony, required 
the ministry of at least a priest. The priesthood was, therefore, 
absolutely indispensable for the administration of the sacra- 
mental system. It was the priesthood that absolved penitents 
from their sins, wrought the great daily miracle of transubstantia- 
tion, and offered to God the holy sacrifice of the Mass. 

Neither the theology nor the organization of the Catholic 
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Church, as they existed in the year i5cx>, had been precisely the 
same in detail throughout the Christian era. While educated 
Catholics insisted that Christ was indirectly the source of all 
faith and practice, they were quite willing to admit that external 
changes and adaptations of institutions to varying conditions 
had taken p^ace. Moreover, the eminence to which the Catholic 
Church had attained by the year 1500 had not been won easily 
nor was it at that time readily maintained. Throughout the 
whole course of Christian history there had been repeated ob- 
jections to new definitions of dogma, and there had been like- 
wise a good deal of opposition to the temporal claims of the 
church and much friction between clergy and lay rulers. In 
fact, it had often transpired that kings who rivalled one another 
in recognizing the spiritual and religious headship of the pope 
and in burning heretics who denied doctrines of the church, were 
the very kings who quarrelled with the pope concerning the lat- 
ter’s civil jurisdiction and directed harsh laws against its exercise. 

Yet, despite age-long debates about doctrine and incessant 
conflicts about politics, the church appeared at the beginning 
Po ular sixteenth century to hold supreme and enduring 

Befief^ sway over Christendom. The masses accepted it as a 
Unity*^^^ matter of course. Martin Luther on a pilgrimage to 
Rome early in the century entertained no doubt con- 
cerning it. Even those who were then most critical of abuses 
in it could hardly think of its destruction Fo all manner of 
Europeans it seemed essential, not only for every individual’s 
eternal salvation, but also for the general welfare of society at 
large. Anyone who might have counselled the overthrow of the 
church would have been viewed, precisely as a present-day advo- 
cate of the overthrow of the state is viewed, as an anarchist. 
For how could the authority of governments and law courts 
be respected, it was then argued, or how could men live peace- 
fully together in society,' or how could justice and honesty be 
assured in financial dealings, if there were no generally accepted 
standards of absolute morality? And how could there be ab- 
solute morality without divine revelation? And how could 
divine revelation be understood and applied in the, same way by 
all men unless there were a single organization divinely commis- 
sioned to teach and interpret it? 

All this seemed logical, and at the beginning of the sixteenth 
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century no monarch or nobleman or clergyman or commoner was 
planning any real rebellion against the Catholic Church. Never- 
theless, before the century was far advanced, a mighty religious 
upheaval was occurring throughout Christendom and actual 
rebellion broke out against the historic church. The explanation 
of such an unexpected and unpremeditated outcome lies in the 
paradoxical situation that religious unrest of many different 
sorts was as widespread in Europe in the early part of the six- 
teenth century as belief in religious unity, and it proved to be 
more deep-seated. 

Religious unrest was, indeed, emphatic and extreme. On the 
one hand, among many Christians, was a greatly quickened 
religious consciousness and devotion, which found ex- Devotion 
pression in the multiplication of pious writings and 
practices. Mysticism flourished. Crowds flocked to Chris- 
hear sensational preachers. There was a notable in- tianity 
crease of pilgrimages to famous shrines. There was an exagger- 
ated veneration of saints and relics. There was a marked accession 
of interest in missionary endeavor both at home and overseas. 
There was an obvious growth and expansion of “good works,'' 
of hospitals, asylums, and other charitable foundations. Prayer- 
books, translations of the gospels, and volumes of popular devo- 
tion fairly rained from the new printing presses. Only a little 
while before the opening of the sixteenth century an Augustinian 
monk, Thomas a Kempis, wrote the Imitation of Christ j one of 
the most beautifully devotional works in the history of Christi- 
anity and second only to the Bible in popularity. Many a monk 
and nun, many a parish priest, n^any a humble layman strove 
earnestly for personal holiness and eternal salvation. 

On the other hand, among many professed Christians, was an 
equally apparent indifference, even repugnance, to the spirit, if 
not to the form, of Christianity. The pursuit of the 
“new learning," the absorption in classical studies, the 
admiration for ancient paganism tended to create dis- 
satisfaction with purely Christian achievement and to 
foster ideals of pleasure and luxury radically at variance with 
Christian precept. Simultaneously the sudden geographical ex- 
pansion of Europe, the daring cjiscoveries, the forceful subjugation 
and exploitation of overseas peoples, and especially the rapid 
rise of capitalism aflforded to some Europeans the opportunity, 
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and to others the eager desire, to amass riches of this world; and 
by the ensuing worship of mammon the worship of Christ was 
sometimefe obscured or choked. It ' /as only natural that in such 
circumstainces some scepticism and a good deal of hypocrisy 
should appear^. 

It was hot only kings and merchant-princes who at the opening 
of the sixteenth century were actuated by un-Christian ambition 
for money and power, ostentation and pleasure, but also numer- 
ous bishhps and abbots and other clergymen. Many of these 
seemed to be more bent on patronizing the new learning and erect- 
ing magnificent architectural monuments in the renaissance man- 
ner than on promoting Christian piety; and the gulf between 
their public faith and their private morals w’as frequently abysmal 
and notorious. 

Grave scandals were associated with the papal court at Rome 
toward the close of the fifteenth century and in the early part of 
Scandals sixteenth. Pope Alexander VI (1492-1503) was 

in the grossly immoral and was concerned chiefly with secur- 
Papacy estates and social position for his worthless son Cae- 

sar Borgia and for his vicious daughter Lucrezia Borgia. Julius II 
(1503-1513) was abler and better, but he was primarily a military 
man, devoted to the task of making the papal slate a compact 
Italian principality. Leo X (1513-1521), a son of the banker 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, was absorbed in the “new learning” and the 
“new art,” in architecture and the theatre; and in order to obtain 
money for the rebuilding of St. Peter's basilica at Rome and for 
other objects of his munificence and extravagance, he resorted 
to the most questionable financial expedients. He created new 
church oflTices and shamelessly sold them. He increased the rev- 
enue from indulgences, jubilees, and regular taxation. He pawned 
palace furniture, table plate, pontifical jewels, even statues of 
the apostles. Several banking firms and many individual credi- 
tors were ruined by the death of Leo X. 

The immorality and worldliness prevailing at Rome were re- 
flected throughout Christendom in the lives of many lesser 
Scandals churchmen as well as in the lives of upper-class laymen, 
thibugh- Numerous bishops and abbots woefully neglected 
their ecclesiastical duties, — in some instances not going 
near their dioceses or monasteries, — and became fa- 
mous, or infamous, as scheming politicians, as oppressive money- 
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getters and wasteful spenders, and as sensual epicures. Already 
in the fifteenth century a critical cardinal reported to the pope 
that the disorders, consequent upon the evil lives of hi«h-placed 
clergymen, excite the hatred of thejpeople against all ecclesias- 
tical order; if they are not corrected, it is to be feared that the 
laity will attack the clergy. ... For they will say that the clergy 
are incorrigible and are unwilling to apply any remedy. They 
will attack us when they no longer have any hope of our coirec- 
tion. Men’s minds are v/aiting for what shall be done; it seems as 
if shortly something tragic will be brought forth. The venom 
which they have against us is becoming evident; soon they will 
believe that they are making a sacrifice agreeable to God by mal- 
treating or despoiling the ecclesiastics as persons odious to God 
and man and immersed to the utmost in vice. The scant rever- 
ence still remaining for the sacred order will be destroyed utterly. 
Responsibility for all the disaffection will be charged upon the 
Roman curia, which will be regarded as the source of the evils 
because it has neglected to apply the needful remedy.” 

The very fact that there was a quickened religious conscious- 
ness at the beginning of the sixteenth century made many Chris- 
tians peculiarly critical of shortcomings of clergymen and anxious 
to effect a reformation of the church ‘‘in head and members.” 
Conspicuous humanist scholars of the age, including Erasmus 
and More, wrote eloquently and wdttily in behalf of the simplicity 
of the original Christian gospel and against the evil lives of con- 
temporary clergymen, their ignorance and credulity; and the 
criticisms of these scholars were conveyed to the masses, in 
plainer and coarser language, by a host of pamphleteers. 

The complaint most commonly made, particularly by the pam- 
phleteers in Germany, was that the masses of the population were 
being financially exploited by the papal court, that 
they were being taxed more and more at the very time Abuses 
when the service rendered them was becoming less and 
less. There was much justice in the complaint, and in an age of 
rising competitive capitalism it had telling effect. 

For a long time every clergyman, whether bishop, abbot, or 
priest, had usually been supported by a “benefice,” that is, by 
the revenue of a parcel of land or an endowment attached to his 
post. And it had long been customary for a clergyman, when he 
took possession of his benefice, to pay a part of its first year’s 
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proceeds — its ^‘annates,” as they were called — to his ecclesiasti- 
cal superior, to his bishop or to the pope as the case might be. 
Now, with the growth of greed for money and of desire for osten- 
tation, rhany a clergyman accumulated a number of benefices; 
bishops treated certain benefices in their dioceses as sinecures 
and awarded them to relatives and favorites, while demanding 
larger returns for themselves from other benefices; and the popes 
greatly extended the practice of ‘"reserving” in all parts of Chris- 
tendom particular benefices and of appointing to them Italians 
who drew revenues from them but remained in their own country. 
Thus it transpired that the common people often supported ab- 
sentee prelates in luxury and sometimes paid a second time in 
order to maintain resident clergymen. 

Besides, sums of money, enormous for those times, were being 
constantly drawn to Italy and Rome from all other regions of 
Catholic Christendom. There were “annates ” revenues from 
reserved benefices, Peter’s pence, prodigal contributions from 
archbishops for their badges of office, remains of feudal dues, 
sums spent by a host of pilgrims, and fat fees charged for the 
grant of dispensations and for the conduct of court trials by the 
Roman curia. The bulk of all these financial exactions rested 
ultimately upon the backs of the middle class, the artisans, and 
the peasants. At least in northern Europe the idea became preva- 
lent that the pope and his curia were exploiting honest Christians 
outside of Italy for the benefit of scandalously immoral Italians. 

All over central and western Europe sincere and thoughtful 
Christians were demanding a religious reformation. They were 
Demand demanding, however, a reformation within the Catho- 
for lie Church and not a rebellion against it. Mo.st of them 

Reform hopeful of effecting just such a reformation. They 

recalled how in earlier centuries— the eleventh, for example, — 
a group of reforming popes and energetic laymen had cleared 
away grave abuses and ended sorry disorders among prelates 
and monks, and they imagined that in due course history would 
repeat itself. 

That at this time history did not exactly repeat itself but that, 
on the contrary, refonnation became confused .with rebellion, 
was due to certain novel circumstances affecting the position of 
Christianity at the beginning of the sixteenth century. The new 
circumstances were (i) political and (2) economic. 
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Preliminary to an understanding of the new political circum- 
stances, it must be emphasized, that the Catholic Church during 
many centuries prior to the sixteenth had been not 
only a religious body, like a present-day church, but R6ie 
also a vast political power which readily found sources 
of friction with other political states. The Catholic 
Church, as we have seen, had its own elaborate organization in 
every country of central and western Europe. Its officials — pope, 
bishops, priests, and monks — claimed to be independent of civil 
governments and superior to them. It owned extensive lands, 
which normally were exempt from taxation by civil governments. 
It levied taxes directly on all its members witnout let or hindrance 
by civil governments. In its own law-courts it tried, without per- 
mitting recourse to civil tribunals, all cases involving clergymen 
and certain kinds of cases involving laymen. Such political juris- 
diction of the church had been needful and fairly satisfactory in 
feudal times — from the fifth to the fourteenth century, let us say 
— when civil governments were weak and the church found itself 
the chief unifying force in Europe, the veritable heir to the uni- 
versal dominion of the ancient Roman Empire. 

By the sixteenth century the situation was greatly altered. 
Civil rulers were repressing feudalism. Political ambition was 
increasing among laymen. Local pride was being ex- sources of 
panded into national patriotism. Strong national Political 
states were emerging in western Europe, and elsewhere be^een 
the popular demand for national states was growing. Church 
National monarchs and would-be national monarchs 
were reading authors like Machiavelli and were aspiring to an- 
absolutism and despotism for which ihe middle ages furnished no 
precedent. National sovereignty was rapidly being established 
in fact as well as in theory, and the one thing still needed to 
complete it was to bring religion under national control. Na- 
tional monarchs were anxious to enlist the wealth and influence 
of the church in their behalf; they coveted her lands, her taxes, 
and her courts. Patriots in countries which still lacked national 
states were prone to perceive in the political power of the church 
the principal obstacle to the attainment of their national desires. 

In these circumstances kings and princes and patriots of the 
sixteenth century were not likely to resist encroachments on the 
historic rights of the church. Indeed, if they were not saints — 
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and saints among sixteenth-century monarchs were almost as 
rare as hens’ teeth— they would welcome any opportunity to 
revolutionize the church in their own favor. A goodly number of 
them, like many prelates of the age, were really hostile to any 
religious reformation which might radically purify the church 
and gravely restrict their personal pleasures and political ambi- 
tions; and yet, with an unscrupulousness never surpassed, they 
stood ready to put themselves at the head of movements for 
ecclesiastical reform, or even rebellion, if thereby they could 
serve their own ends. 

Economic circumstances of the time were similar. The same 
capitalistic spirit, the same eagerness for money and profits, 
Sources of which was immensely aggravating the financial abuses 
Economic in the church, particularly among the higher clergy, 
Conflict possessing the minds of innumerable laymen. 

Manufacturers, merchants, and landlords were becoming cap- 
italistic and were coveting the accumulated wealth, the princely 
revenues, and the large landed estates of ostentatious bishops 
and abbots. They were arguing that the riches of the church 
should be put to productive and profitable uses, and many of 
them, with a fine show of disinterested sympathy for religious 
reform, were quite willing to cooperate with kings and princes 
in confiscating church property, provided, of course, that they 
got a liberal share of it for themselves. In this way, men of 
means contributed to the religious and social unrest which 
characterized the beginning of the sixteenth century and to the 
eventual upheaval which brought forth not only religious re- 
bellion and reformation but also a social revolution. This social 
revolution, while temporarily exalting lay monarchs at the ex- 
pense of popes, was permanently to transfer economic influence 
from theologians to capitalists. It was at once a result and a 
cause of the rise of modern capitalism. 

In such a setting of ambitious capitalists, lay princes, and 
national monarchs, the criticisms of ecclesiastical abuses by 
humanist scholars and the complaints of artisans and peasants- 
were far more threatening to historic Christianity than the re- 
ligious unrest of any earlier century. There had always been 
some religious unrest. There had always been critics of the 
church, and preachers who drew painful contrasts between the 
public tenets of Catholic Christianity and the scandalous con- 
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duct of some of its ministers and disciples. There had been, on 
occasion, movements for reform, and sometimes open rebellions 
had occurred. Heresy, the holding of beliefs at variance with 
those of the Catholic Church, and schism, the rejet lion of its 
authority and discipline, were no novelties in the sixteenth 
century. 

A very serious and widespread heresy, that of Arianism, had 
greatly troubled the church in the centuries from the fourth to 
the seventh. Since the fifth and sixth centuries certain 
non-European nationalities, notably the Armenians Heresies 
and the Egyptians, had maintained national churches, 
independent of, and in schism with, tfie Catholic 
Church. From the fifth to the eleventh century had developed, 
moreover, a breach in Christian practice between the Catholic 
Church and the churches of the Greeks and other peoples of 
eastern Europe. Several earnest attempts had been made to 
heal this breach, but none had been completely successful, and 
at the opening of the sixteenth century it appeared to be per- 
manent. Most of the Christian subjects of the Moslem Turks — 
Greeks, Yugoslavs, Bulgarians, and Rumanians, — together with 
the Russians, thought that the pope had usurped unwarrantable 
prerogatives, while the Christians of central and western Europe 
accused the easterners of departing from their earlier loyalty to 
the pope and of destroying the unity of ('hristendom. The 
former claimed that they alone were Orthodox Christians; the 
latter insisted that they alone were Catholic Christians. By 
the Catholic Church, the Orthodox Church of the east was 
deemed schismatic. 

Within the confines of Catholic e'hristendom, as they were in 
the year 1500, there had been spasmodic schism and heresy 
during the middle ages. On the one hand, disputes between 
kings and popes and, quarrels between rival claimants to the 
papacy had produced schisms of greater or less intensity and 
duration. On the other hand, the rejection of certain doctrines 
of the church by particular clergymen or laymen had given rise 
to such heresies as that of the Waldenses (in Italy), that of the 
Albigenses (in southern France), and that of John Hus (in 
Bohemia) and Wyclifle (in England). But schism and heresy 
had seldom been joined in the middle ages. The schisms had 
been pretty strictly political or economic; they had involved no 
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basic dogmatic differences; and they had proved temporary. 
Some of the heresies had been more stubborn and had secured 
fairly large popular followings, but, as a rule, they had been 
frowned upon and combated as zealously by schismatical kings 
as by Catholic popes. French kings had suppressed the Albigenses 
by armed force. Holy Roman Emperors had led crusades against 
the Hussites, and an English king had extirpated Wycliffe's 
disciples by fire and sword. 

By the sixteenth century the ground was prepared for a dif- 
ferent outcome. As formerly, doctrines were now put forth 
which were at variance with the traditional teaching of the 
Catholic Church and which were formally condemned by the 
pope, but not only were they put forth in greater profusion 
than ever before; they were now, for the first time, defended 
and propagated by numerous kings, princes, capitalists, and 
patriots. Schism and heresy were now definitely to be linked, 
with results as fatal to the medieval unity of Catholic Christen- 
dom as they have been characteristic of our modern era. 

2. RISE OF PROTESTANT C HURCHES 

For the great variety of reasons which we have just indicated — 
political, economic, and religious — there was profound unrest in 
Christendom in the sixteenth century, and the unrest found its 
most remarkable expression in the separation, between the years 
1520 and 1 570, of the peoples of northern Germany, Scandinavia, 
the northern Netherlands, most of Switzerland, Scotland, Eng- 
land, and parts of France and Hungary from the great religious 
and political body which had been known historically for over 
a thousand years as the Catholic Christian Church. The name 
The Word “ P^'otestant ” was first applied exclusively to the 
“Protes- separatists under the leadership of Martin Luther who 
in 1529 protested SigsAnst an attempt of the diet of the 
Holy Roman Empire to prevent the introduction of religious 
novelties, but subsequently the name became in common par- 
lance the designation of all Christians who rejected the supremacy 
of the pope and the authority of the historic Catholic Church 
and yet were not in communion with the Orthodox Church of 
eastern Europe. 

Of this Protestant Christianity, several forms appeared in the 
sixteenth century. At that time the main forms were Lutheran- 
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ism, Calvinism, and Anglicanism, but still other types were 
foreshadowed which, if relatively insignificant then, were later 
to exert very real influence. 

(a) LUTHERANISM 

Lutheranism takes its name from its great apostle, Martin 
Luther (1483-1546). Luther was borh at Eisleben in Germany 
of a poor family whose ancestors had been peasants. 

He early showed himself ambitious, headstrong, will- 
ing to pit his own opinions against those of the world, 
and intemperate in the use of language, but possessing much 
intellectual ability and an overwhelming anxiety about the sal- 
vation of his own soul. He was educated both in theology and 
in humanism at the university of Erfurt and in 1505 he became 
a member of the mendicant order of Augustinian monks. In 
1508; in company with some of his fellow monks, he went to 
Wittenberg to teach in the university which the elector of Saxony 
had recently founded in that town, and a few years later he was 
appointed professor of theology at Wittenberg. 

While lecturing and preaching at Wittenberg, where he was 
very popular, Luther grew more and more worried about the 
problem of eternal salvation, and from his Leading of St. Paul 
and St. Augustine he derived, concerning the problem, a con- 
viction which diflered from the generally accepted teaching of 
the Catholic Church. The church taught, as we have seen, that 
she possessed the sole means of salvation, and that every Chris- 
tian must perform certain “good works. “ Luther, on the other 
hand, entertained the idea that man was so depraved and cor- ‘ 
rupt, in the sight of God, as to be incapable of any good works 
whatsoever and that he could be saved only by faith in God’s 
mercy. In other words, this monk was developing a doctrine of 
“justification by faith” in opposition to the Catholic doctrine 
of “justification by sacraments and works.” 

So far, Luther certainly had no thought of rebellion against 
the church of which he was a clergyman and a monk. In fact, 
when he visited Rome in 1511, it was as a pious pilgrim rather 
than as a carping critic. But a significant event in the year 1517 
served to make clear the discrepancy between what he was 
teaching and what his church taught. In that year several 
agents of Pope Leo X had been sent out to dispose of indulgences 
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with a view to obtaining moiiey for the jfehuilding of the great 
ibasilica of St. Peter’s at Rome> and one of these: agents, TeUel 
by name, was discharging his mission in the German archbi^shopric 
of Mainz in a manner which would be recognized in America 
to-day as that of high-pressure salesmanship. Lijther at once 
The Dis protested against what he believed was a corruption 
puteoier of Christian doctrine and a swindling of the poorer 
^Indul- and more ignorant people. The form which his 
gences protest took was the posting, on the church-door at 
Wittenberg, of ninety-five assertions (“theses”) of his own 
concerning indulgences, accompanied by a challenge to anyone 
to debate them with him. 

To understand the significance of Luther’s protest, it is im- 
portant to know what the church meant by “indulgences.” An 
“indulgence” was not a forgiving of sin, and it was never a 
permission to sin. It was (and is still in the Catholic Church) a 
promise of remission, in whole or in part, of the punishment to 
be meted out to a person after his death for sins for which he 
had been sincerely sorry and had done penance. The pope 
claimed the right to grant indulgences by virtue of the authority 
conferred by Christ upon Peter to hold and use the “keys of 
the kingdom of Heaven” and “to bind and loose” upon earth, 
but the grant of an indulgence was held to be without effect 
unless the person receiving it was in a “stale of grace,” that is, 
sorry for his sins and resolved not to sin again. To obtain an 
indulgence, the penitent had to say certain prayers or visit 
certain churches or do certain other “good works,” and con- 
spicuous among the “good works” in the time of Tetzel and 
Luther was the payment of money for papal purposes. 

It was not simply against the money-payments for indulgences 
that Luther protested or merely against the objectionable meth- 
ods of Tetzel, though these were assailed. The primary signifi- 
cance of Luther’s theses was that they questioned the whole 
theory of “good works,” of which the doctrine of indulgences 
■ was only a detail. “The Christian who has true repentance,” 
wrote Luther, “has already received pardon from God altogether 
apart from an indulgence, and does not need one.” 

The ninety-five theses had originally been written in Latin 
for the educated class, but they were speedily translated into 
German and circulated widely among all classes in the country. 
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rhey provoked spirited discu$ston ana aroused great excite- 
ment. Pope Leo X, who at first dismissed the matter as a mere 
squabble among the monks, was sbon moved to summon Luther 
to Rome t<i answer for the theses, but the elector of Saxony 
intervened and prevailed upon the pope not to press the summons. 

It was only a step from questioning the doctrine of ‘^good 
works'^ to questioning the authority of the church, and this step 
Luther took in 1519. In that year at Leipzig, in the course of a 
debate on the theses with an eminent Catholic theologian, John 
Eck by name, Luther openly admitted that certain views of his, 
especially those concerning man’s direct relation with God, with- 
out the mediation of the church, were the same as those which 
John Hus had held a century earlier and which had been Con- 
demned as heretical both by the pope and by the general council 
of Constance. Thereby Luther virtually confessed that a general 
council as well as a pope might err. For him, the divine author- 
ity of the Catholic Church ceased to be. 

Separation from the traditional church was the only course 
now open to Luther and this was consummated in the year 1520. 
In a series of three bold pamphlets, he vigorously and Luther's 
definitely attacked the position of the church. In the Preach^ 
first — A n Address to the Nohility of the German Nation — ■ 

Luther stated that there was nothing peculiarly sacred about 
the Christian priesthood and that the clergy should be deprived 
immediately of their special privileges; he urged the German 
princes to free their country from foreign control and shrewdly 
called their attention to the wealth and power of the church 
which they might justly approprinte to themselves. In the 
second— the Babylonian Captivity of the Church of God— ha 
assailed the papacy and the whole sacramental system. The 
third — On the Freedom of a Christian Man — contained the es- 
sence of Luther’s new theology that salvation was not a painful 
progress toward a goal by means of sacraments and good works, 
but a condition ‘‘in which man found himself so soon as he de- 
spaired absolutely of his own efforts and threw himself on God’s 
assurances.’’ 

In the midst of these attacks upon the church, the pope ex- 
communicated Luther, and in the following year (1521) the diet 
of the Holy Roman Empire, assembled at Worms, pronounced 
him an outlaw. But the rebel calmly burned the papal bull and 
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from the imperial ban he was protected by the elector of Saxony. 
He at once devoted himself to making a new German translation 
of the Bible, which became very popular and is still prized as a 
monument in the history of German literature.^ 

Within the next few years the Lutheran teachings carried 
everything before them throughout central and northern Ger- 
S read of it difficult, in the light of what has al- 

Lutheran- ready been said about the social and religious unrest 
wm in Qf ^Yie time, to understand why Luther could success- 
fully defy both pope and emperor and why his new 
theology was quickly and widely accepted in Germany. His 
rebellion was essentially popular and national. It appealed to 
pious persons who were shocked by the abuses in the church 
and longed for a Christian revival. It also appealed to more 
worldly persons who wished to enrich themselves by appropriating 
ecclesiastical lands and revenues. Above all, it appealed to Ger- 
man patriots who perceived in it an opportunity to put an end 
to the domination and exactions of an Italian and Roman curia. 
Then, too, the P^mperor Charles V, who remained a Catholic, 
was too immersed in the difficulties of foreign war and in the 
manifold administrative problems of his huge realm to be able 
to devote sustained effort to the extirpation of heresy in Germany. 
Finally, the character of Luther contributed to effective leader- 
ship. He was tireless in flooding the country with pamphlets, 
letters, and inflammatory diatribes, tactful in keeping his party 
together, and always bold and courageous. Princes, burghers, 
artisans, peasants, and many clergymen joined hands in es- 
pousing the new cause. They rebelled against the Catholic 
Church, confiscated its lands and revenues, and abolished Cath- 
olic worship. ' 

But the peasants espoused the new cause in a manner alto- 
gether too logical and too. violent to suit Luther or the princes 
'Tjjg and landlords. The German peasants had grievances 

Peasants’ against the old order compared with which those of 
the nobles and townsfolk were imaginary. For at least 
a century several causes had contributed to make the lot of the 
peasants worse and worse. While their taxes and other burdens. 

^ The first edition of the Bible in German had been printed as early as 1466.. 
At least eighteen editions in German (including four Low German versions) had. 
appeared before Luther issued his German New 'lestament in 1522. 
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were increasing, the ability of the emperor to protect them was 
decreasing. They were exploited by every other class, including 
the higher clergy. Repeatedly, during the latter part of the fif- 
teenth century, they had revolted against economic oppression. 
And now, in the sixteenth century, when Luther urged the 
German princes to assail ecclesiastics, to seize church lands, and 
to put an end to financial abuses, the peasants naturally listened 
to his words with open ears and proceeded with glad hearts to 
apply his advice in their own way. 

The new Lutheran theology may have been too refined for 
the peasants, but they imagined they understood its purport. 
Spurred on by fanatics, whom the religion, ferment of the time 
produced in large numbers, the peasants again took arms against 
economic oppression. That their demands were essentially mod- 
erate and involved no more than is granted everywhere to- 
day as a matter of course, may be inferred from their declara- 
tion of principles, the Twelve Articles, among which were: 
abolition of serfdom, free right of fishing and hunting, payment 
in wages for services rendered, and abolition of arbitrary pun- 
ishment. So long as their eflForts were directed against Catholic 
bishops, priests, and monks, Luther expressed sympathy with 
the peasants, but when the revolt, which broke out in 1524, 
became general all over central and southern Germany and was 
directed not only against the Catholic clergy but also against 
the lay lords, — many of whom were now Lutheran, — the religious 
leader foresaw a grave danger to his new religion in a split be- 
tween peasants and nobles. Luther ended by espousing with 
vigor the cause of the nobles. He was shocked by the excesses 
of the insurrection, he said. Insisting upon toleration for his 
own revolt, he furiously begged the princes to put down the 
peasants^ revolt. “Whoever can, should srnite, strangle, or stab, 
secretly or publicly!’’ 

The peasants’ revolt was crushed in 1525 with utmost cruelty 
and with the slaughter of probably fifty thousand persons. One 
result was that the power of the lay lords became greater than 
ever, although in a few cases, particularly in the Tyrol and in 
Baden, the condition of the peasants was slightly improved. 
Elsewhere, however, this was not the case; and the German 
peasants were condemned for over two centuries to a lot worse 
than that of almost any people in Europe. Another result was 
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the decline of Luther’s influence among the peasantry in southern 
aiid central Germany. They turned rapidly from one who, they 
believed, had betrayed them. On the other hand, many Catholic 
princes, who had been wavering in their religious support, now 
had before their eyes what they thought was an object lesson 
of the results of Luther’s appeal to revolution, and so they cast 
their lot decisively with the ancient church. The peasants’ 
revolt checked the spread of Lutheranism in Germany. 

The diet of the Holy Roman Empire which assembled at 
Speyer in 1526 saw the German princes divided into a Lutheran 
and a Catholic party, but left the legal status of the new faith 
still in doubt, contenting itself with the vague declaration that 
‘'each prince should so conduct himself as he could answer for 
his behavior to (Jod and to the emperor.” But at the next diet, 
held at the same place in 1529, the emperor directed that the 
laws against heretics should be enforced and that the customary 
ecclesiastical revenues should not be used for the new worship. 
The Lutheran princes drafted a legal protest, in which they 
declared that they meant to abide by the law of 1526. From 
this protest came the name Protestant, 

Philip Melanchthon, a prominent German humanist and a 
colleague of Luther’s at the university of Wittenberg, attempted 
Melanch- to conciliate the two religious parties. He prepared 
Se^Cre^ an orderly statement of Christian doctrine, which, 
of Luther- whiie distinctly Lutheran in character, was more con- 
anism servative in* tone than some of Luther’s preaching. 
Melanchthon called it the “reformed confession” and presented 
it to the diet of Augsburg in 1530. The diet did not adopt it, 
but it became the recognized creed of the Lutheran churches. 

As for thq emperor, he remained unconvinced of the truth or 
utility of the Confession of Augsburg and announced his in- 


Establish’ 
ment of 
Luther- 
anism in 
Certain 
German 
States 


tention of suppressing Luther’s heresy by force of 
arms. In this predicament, the Lutheran princes 
formed a league at Schmalkald for mutual protection 
(1531); and from 1546 to 1555 a desultory civil war 
was waged. The Protestants received some assistance 
from the French king, who, for political reasons, was 


bent on humiliating the emperor. The end of the religious con- 
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flict appeared to have been reached by the peace of Augsburg 
(^S55)» which contained the following provisions: (i) each 
prince was to be free to dictate the religion of his subjects; ^ 
(2) all church property appropriated by the Protestants before 
1552 was tb retrain in their hands; (3) no form of Protestantism 
except Lutheranism was to be tolerated; (4) Lutheran subjects 
of ecclesiastical states were not to be obliged to renounce their 
faith; (5) by an “ecclesiastical reservation” any ecclesiastical 
prince on becoming a Protestant was to give up his see. 

Thus, between 1520 and 1555, Martin Luther had preached 
his new theology at variance with the Catholic, and had found 
general acceptance for it throughout the n rthem half of Ger- 
many; its creed had been defined in 1530, and its official tolera- 
tion had been recognized in 1555. 

Lutheranism failed to conquer all Germany, but it became 
triumphant in the Scandinavian countries. When Martin Luther 
broke with the Catholic Church, Christian II (1513-1523) was 
reigning as elected king over Denmark and Norway and had 
recently subjugated Sweden. Though the king encountered 
political difficulties with the church, he maintained Luther- 
Catholic worship and doctrine and formally recog- 
nized the spiritual supremacy of the pope. But Chris- and 
tian II had trouble with most of his subjects, e.specially 
the Swedes, who were conscious of separate nationality and 
desirous of political independence; and the king eventually lost 
his throne in a general uprising. The definitd 1 ;eparation of Sweden 
from Denmark and Norway followed immediately. The Swedes 
chose Gustavus Vasa (1523-1560) as their king, while the Danish • 
and Norwegian crowns passed to die uncle of Christian II, 
who assumed the title of Frederick I (1523-1533). 

In Denmark, King Frederick was very desirous of increasing 
the royal power, and the subservient ecclesiastical organization 
which Martin Luther was advocating seemed to him for his 
purposes infinitely preferable to the ancient self-willed church. 
But Frederick realized that the Catholic Church was deeply 
rooted in the affections of his people and that changes would 

> On the principle, stated in Latin, oi cuius regio eius religio. 
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have to be effected slowly and cautiously. He therefore collected 
around him Lutheran teachers from Germany and made his 
court the centre of propaganda for the new doctrine, and so 
well was the work of the new teachers done that the king was 
able in 1527 to put the two religions on an equal footing before 
the law. l)i>on F'rederick’s death in 1533, the Catholics made 
a determined effort to prevent the accession of his son, Chris- 
tian III, who was not only an avowed Lutheran but was known 
to stand for absolutist principles in government. 

The popular protest against royal despotism failed in Den- 
mark and the triumph of Christian III in 1536 sealed the fate 
of C'atholicism in that country and in Norway. It was promptly 
enacted that the Catholic bishops should forfeit their temporal 
and spiritual authority and that all their property should be 
transferred to the crown ‘Tor the good of the commonwealth.’’ 
After discussions with Luther the new religion was definitely 
organized and declared the state religion in 1537. It might be 
added that Catholicism died with difficulty in Denmark. Many 
peasants as well as high churchmen resented the changes, and 
Helgesen, the foremost Scandinavian scholar and humanist of 
the time, protested vigorously against the new order. But the 
crown was growing powerful, and the crown prevailed. The 
enormous increase of royal revenue, consequent upon the con- 
fiscation of the property of the church, enabled the king to 
make Denmark the leading Scandinavian country throughout 
the second half of the sixteenth century and the first quarter 
of the seventeenth. In time national patriotism came to be inter- 
twined with Lutheranism. 

In Sweden the success of the new religion was due to the crown 
quite as much as in Denmark and Norway. Gustavus Vasa had 
Luther- obtained the Swedish throne through the efforts of a 
anism in nationalist party, but there was still a hostile faction, 
Sweden headed by the chief churchman, the archbishop of 
Upsala, who favored the maintenance of the union with Den- 
mark. In order to deprive the unionists of their leader, Gustavus 
begged the pope to remove the rebellious archbishop and to 
appoint one in sympathy with the nationalist cause. This the 
pope refused to do, and the breach with Rome began. Gustavus 
succeeded in suppressing the insurrection, and then began to 
introduce Protestantism. The introduction was very gradual, 
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especially among the peasantry, and Hs eventual success was 
largely the result of the work of one strong ^an assisted by a 
subservient parliament of landlords and middle class. 

At first Gustavus maintained Catholic worship and doctrines, 
contenting himself with the suppression of the monasteries, the 
seizure of two thirds of the church taxes, and the circulation 
of a popular Swedish translation of the New Testament. In 
1527 all ecclesiastical property was transferred to the crown and 
two Catholic bishops were put to death. Meanwhile Lutheran 
teachers were encouraged to take up their residence in Sweden 
and in 1531 a Protestant was appointed as archbishop of Upsala. 
Thenceforth, the progress of Lutherani.^m was more rapid, 
although a Catholic reaction was threatened several times in the 
second half of the sixteenth century. The Confession of Augs- 
burg was adopted as the creed of the Swedish Church in 1593, 
and in 1604 Catholics were deprived of offices and estates and 
banished from the realm. 

(h) CALVINISM 

A second general type of Protestantism which appeared in the 
sixteenth century was the immediate forerunner of the modern 
Presbyterian and Reformed Churches and at one time or another 
considerably affected the theology of other Protestant bodies. 
Taken as a group, it is usually called Calvinism. Of its rise and 
spread, some idea may be gained from brief accounts of the lives 
of two of its great apostles — Calvin and Knox. But first it will 
be necessary to say a few words concerning an older reformer, 
Zwingli by name, who prepared the way for Calvin’s work in 
the Swiss cantons. 

Switzerland comprised in the sixteenth century some thirteen 
cantons. All were technically under the suzerainty of the Holy 
Roman Empire, but they constituted in practice so ZwinglPs 
many independent republics, bound together only by 
a number of defensive treaties. To the town of Einsie- Switzer- 
deln in the canton of Schwyz came Huldreich Zwingli 
in the year 1516 as a Catholic priest. Slightly younger than Lu- 
ther, he was well born, had received an excellent education in 
Vienna and in Basel, and had now been in holy orders about ten 
3^ears. He had shown for some time more interest in humanism 
than in the old-fashioned theology, but hardly anyone would 
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have suspected him of heresy, for it was well known that he was 
a rc^lar pensioner of the pope. 

Zwingli’s opposition to the Catholic Church seems at first 
to have’ been based mainly on political grounds. He preached 
eloquently against the practice of hiring out Swiss troops to for- 
eign rulers and abused the church for its share in this traffic in 
soldiers. Then he was led on to attack all manner of abuses in 
ecclesiastical organization, but it was not until he was installed 
in 1518 as preacher in the cathedral at Zurich that he clearly de- 
nied papal supremacy and proceeded to proclaim the Bible the 
sole guide of faith and morals. He preached against fasting, the 
veneration of saints, and the celibacy of the clergy. Some of his 
hearers began to put his teachings into practice. Church edifices 
were profaned, statues demolished, windows smashed, relics 
burned. Zwingli himself took a wife. 

In 1523 a papal appeal to Zurich to abandon Zwingli was an- 
swered by the canton’s formal declaration of independence from 
the Catholic Church. Henceforth the revolt spread rapidly 
throughout Switzerland, except in the five forest cantons, the 
very heart of the country, where the old religion was still deeply 
entrenched. Serious efforts were made to join the followers of 
Zwingli with those of Luther, and thus to present a united front 
to the common enemy, but there seemed to be irreconcilable 
differences between Lutheranism and the doctrines of Zwingli. 
The latter, which were succinctly expressed in sixty-seven theses 
published at Zurich in 1 523, insisted more firmly than the former 
on the supreme authority of the Bible, and broke more thoroughly 
and radically with the traditions of the Catholic Church. Zwingli 
aimed at a reformation of government and discipline as well as of 
theology, and entertained a notion of an ideal state in which hu- 
man activities, whether political or religious, would be ordered 
democratically. Zwingli differed essentially from Luther in never 
distrusting ‘‘the people.” Perhaps the most distinctive mark of 
the Swiss reformer’s theology was his idea that the Lord’s Supper 
is not a miracle but simply a symbol and a memorial. 

In 1531 Zwingli urged the Protestant Swiss to convert the five 
forest cantons to the new religion by force of arms. In answer to 
his entreaties, civil war ensued, but the Catholic mountaineers 
won a victory that very year and the reformer himself was killed. 
A truce was then arranged, the provisions of which foreshadowed 
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the religious settlement in Germany-rt^ach canton was to be 
free to determine its own religion. Switzerland has remained to 
this day part Catholic and part Protestant. 

By the sudden death of Zwingli, Swiss Protestantism was left 
without a leader, but not for long, because the more celebrated 
Calvin took up his residence in Geneva in 1536. From that time 
until his death in 1564 Calvin was the centre of a movement 
which, starting from these small Zwinglian beginnings among 
the Swiss mountains, speedily spread over more countries and 
affected more people than did Lutheranism. In Calvinism, Cathol- 
icism was to find a most implacable foe. 

John Calvin, who, next to Martin Luthe^, was the most con- 
spicuous Protestant leader of the sixteenth century, was a French- 
man. Born of middle-class parentage at Noyon in the 
province of Picardy in 1 509, he was intended from an catSn 
early age for an ecclesiastical career. A pension from 
the Catholic Church enabled him to study at Paris, where he dis- 
played an aptitude for theology and literature. When he was 
nineteen years of age, however, his father advised him to abandon 
the idea of entering the priesthood in favor of becoming a lawyer, 
and so young Calvin spent several years studying law. 

It was in 1529 that Calvin is said to have experienced a sudden 

con version. Although as yet there had been no organized re- 
volt in France against the Catholic Church, that country, like 
many others, was teeming with religious critics. Thousands of 
Frenchmen were in sympathy with any attempt to improve the 
church by education, by purer morals, or by better preaching. 
Lutheranism was winning a few converts, and various other sects 
were appearing in divers places. It was still doubtful whether 
reform would be sought within the traditional church or by re- 
bellion against it. Calvin believed that his conversion was a di- 
vine call to forsake Catholicism and to become the apostle of a 
purer Christianity. His heart, he said, was “so subdued and re- 
duced to docility that in comparison with his zeal for true piety 
he regarded all other studies with indifference, though not en- 
tirely abandoning them. Though himself a beginner, many flocked 
to him to learn the pure doctrine, and he began to seek some 
hiding-place and means of withdrawal from people.^' 

His search for a hiding-place was quickened by the announced 
determination of the French king, Francis I, to put an end to 
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religious dissent among .his subjects. Calyin abruptly left France 
and found an asylum in the Swiss town of Basel, where he became 
acquainted at first hand with the type of reformed religion which 
Zwingli h^d propagated, and where he proceeded to write an 
account of the Protestant position as contrasted with the Catho- 
lic. This exposition , — The Institutes of the Christian Religion y — 
which was published in 1536, was dedicated to King Francis I 
and was intended to influence him in favor of Protestantism. 

Although the book failed of its immediate purjDose, it speedily 
won a deservedly great reputation. It was a statement of Calvin’s 
views, borrowed in part from Zwingli, and in part from Luther 
and other reformers. It was orderly and concise, and it did for 
Protestant theology what medieval writers had done for Catholic 
theology. It contained the seed of all that subsequently developed 
as Calvinism. 

It seemed for some time as if the Institutes might provide a 
common religious rule and guide for all Christians who rebelled 
against Rome. But Calvin, in mind and nature, was quite differ- 
ent from Luther. The latter was impetuous, excitable, and very 
emotional; the former was ascetic, calm, and severely logical. 
Then, too, Luther was quite willing to leave in the church many 
practices which were not directly prohibited by Scripture; Calvin 
insisted that nothing should remain in the church which was not 
expressly authorized by Scripture. The Institutes had a tremen- 
dous influence upon Protestantism but did not unite the followers 
of Calvin and Luther. 

In 1536 Calvin went to Geneva, which was then in the throes 
of a revolution at once political and religious, for the townsfolk 
were freeing themselves from the feudal suzerainty of 
Gen^a^^ the duke of Savoy and banishing the Catholic Church, 
whose cause the duke championed. Calvin aided in 
the work and was rewarded by an appointment as chief pastor 
and preacher in the city. This position he continued to hold, 
except for a brief period when he was exiled, until his death in 
1564. It proved to be a commanding position not only in order- 
ing the affairs of the town, but also in giving form to an important 
branch of Protestant Christianity. 

The government of Geneva under Calvin’s regime was a curi- 
ous theocracy of which Calvin himself was both religious leader 
and political governor. The minister of the reformed faith became 
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God's mouthpiece upon earth and inculcated an unbending puri- 
tanism in daily life. “No more festivals, no more jovial reunions, 
no more theatres or society; the rigid monotony of an austere 
rule weighed upon life. A poet was decapitated because of his 
verses; Calvin wished adultery to be punished by death like 
heresy, and he had Michael Servetus burned for not entertaining 
the same opinions as himself upon the mystery of the Trinity.” 

Under Calvin's theocratic despotism, Geneva became famous 
throughout Europe as the source of elaborate Protestant propa- 
ganda. Calvin, who set the example of stern simplicity and re- 
lentless activity, was sometimes styled the “Protestant pope.” 
He not only preached every day, wrote numerous theological 
treatises, and issued a French translation of the Bible, but he 
established important Protestant schools, including the univer- 
sity of Geneva, which attracted students from distant lands, 
and he conducted a correspondence with his disciples and with 
would-be reformers in all parts of Europe. His letters alone 
would fill thirty folio volumes. 

Such activities account for the wide diffusion of Calvinism. 

Frenchmen, Netherlanders, (iermans, Magyars, Scots, 

and Englishmen flocked to Geneva to hear Calvin or Diffusion 

to attend his schools, and when they returned to their 95*" 

*1 vimsm 

own countries they were likely to be so many glow- 
ing sparks ready to start mighty conflagrations. 

Calvinism was known by various names in the different coun- 
tries which it entered. On the C\>ntinent of Europe it was de- 
scribed as the Reformed Faith. In France its followers were 
styled Huguenots. In Scotland and Fngland it was called Pres- 
byterianism. Its essential characteristics, however, were the 
same wherever it took root. 

We have already noticed how Switzerland, except for the five 
forest cantons, had been converted to Protestantism 
by the preaching of Zwingli. Calvin was Zwingli's Swi^er- 
real theological successor, and the majority of the 
Swiss, especially those in the urban cantons of Zurich and Bern as 
well as in that of Geneva, adopted Calvinism. 

Calvinism also made converts in France. The doctrines and 
writings of Luther had there encountered small success. There 
appeared to be fewer abuses among the French clergy .than 
among the ecclesiastics of northern Europe, and many French 
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reformers believed that greater good would eventually be 
achieved within the Catholic Church than without. Besides, 
In France French sovereign was less prompted to lay his 
hand upon the domains of the clergy, because a spe- 
cial agreement with the pope in 1516 bestowed upon the king the 
nomination of bishops and the disposition of benefices. For 
these reasons the majority* of the French people resisted Prot- 
estantism of every form and remained loyal to Catholicism, 
What progress religious rebellion made in France was due to 
Calvin rather than to Luther. Calvin, as we have seen, was a 
Frenchman, and his teachings and logic appealed to a small 
but influential body of his fellow countrymen. A considerable 
portion of the lower nobility, some merchants and business 
men, and many magistrates conformed to Calvinism openly; 
the majority of great lawyers and men of learning adhered to it 
in public or in secret. Probably from a twentieth to a thirtieth 
of the total population embraced Calvinism. The movement 
was confined largely to the bourgeoisie, and almost from the 
outset it acquired political as well as religious significance. It 
represented among the lesser nobility an awakening of the aristo- 
cratic spirit and among the middle class a reaction against the 
growing power of the king. The financial and moneyed interests 
of the country were largely attracted to ITench Calvinism. The 
Huguenots, as the French Calvinists were called, were particularly 
strong in the law courts and in the estates-general, and these 
had been the main checks upon royal despotism. 

The Huguenots were involved in sanguinary civil and religious 
wars which raged in France throughout the greater part of the 
sixteenth century, and only in 1598 did they receive a definite 
guaranty of religious toleration.^ 

The Netherlands were too closely associated with Germany 
not to be affected by the Lutheran revolt against the Catholic 
In the Church; they soon became saturated with Lutheran- 
ism, and also with the doctrines of various radical 
sects that from time to time were expelled from the 
German states. The Emperor Charles V by harsh action tried 
to stamp out heresy, but he succeeded only in changing its name 
and nature. Lutheranism disappeared from the Netherlands; 
but in, its place came Calvinism, descending from Geneva through 
* See below, pp. 204-205. 
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Alsace and thence down the Rhine^ or entering from Great 
Britain by the broad commercial channels between those coun- 
tries. While the southern provinces, of the Netherlands were 
eventually recovered for Catholicism, the protracted politic^al 
and economic conflict which the northern provinces waged 
against the Catholic king of Spain served to establish Calvinism 
as the national religion of a majority of Dutchmen. Calvinism 
in the Netherlands was known as the Dutch Reformed religion. 

We have already noted that southern Germany had rejected 
Lutheranism, partially at least because of Luther's bitter words 
to the peasants. Catholicism, however was not 
destined to have complete sway in that region, for Cal- Germany 
vinism permeated Wtirttemberg, Baden, and the Rhen- 
ish provinces and the Reformed doctrines gained numerous 
converts there, especially among the middle class. The growth 
of Calvinism in Germany was handicapped seriously by the reli- 
gious settlement of Augsburg in 1555 which tolerated officially 
only Catholicism and Lutheranism. It was not until after the 
close of the direful Thirty Years’ War in the seventeenth cen- 
tury that German Calvinists obtained formal standing. 

Both in Hungary and in Poland, Calvinism spread, especially 
among nobles and middle class. It seemed in the sixteenth cen- 
tury as if both countries would soon become wholly 
Calvinist. In Hungary, by the close of the century, Hungary 
only a hundred clergymen and not more than half a 
dozen noble families still clung to Catholicism, while in 
Poland the majority of the great landlords were quitting Catholi- 
cism and adhering to Calvinism In Poland and Hungary, 
however, these gains of CJalvinism, as we shall presently see, 
jv^ere not to be permanent. 

Scotland, like every other European country in the early part 
of the sixteenth century, had been the scene of protests against 
moral and financial abuses in the Catholic Church. 

To political causes, however, must primarily be attri- ^otUnd 
buted the expression of that unrest in ecclesiastical 
rebellion. The kingdom had long been a prey to the bitter 
rivalry of clannish noble families, and the premature death of 
James V (1542), who left the throne to his infant daughter, 
Mary Stuart, gave free rein to a feudal reaction against the 
crown. In general, the Catholic clergy sided with the royal 
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cai^se, while the religious reforqiers ^jrevailed upon the nobles to 
cha^ 'oion Protestantism in on er to deal an ei'ective blow against 
the i.*irone. Thus Cardinal Beaton , primate of the Cat hf Church 
in Scotland, ordered numerous executions on the scoie protec > 
ing religion and the authority of the queen*regent; on the other 
hand several noblemen, professing the new theology, assassinated 
the cardinal and hung his body on the battlements of the castle 
of St. Andrews (1546). Such was the general situation in Scotland 
when John Knox appeared upon the scene. 

Born of peasant parents, John Knox (1515-1572) had become 
a Catholic priest, albeit in sympathy with many of the revolu- 
tionary ideas which were entering Scotland from the Continent 
and from England. In 1546 he openly rejected the authority of 
the church and proceeded to preach ‘'the Gospel' ’ and a stern 
puritanical morality. “Others snipped the branches," he said, 
“he struck at the root." But the Catholic court was able to 
banish Knox from Scotland. After romantic imprisonment in 
France, Knox spent a few years in England, preaching an ex- 
treme Puritanism, holding a chaplaincy under Edward VI (1547” 
1553), and exerting his influence to ensure an indelibly Protestant 
character to the Anglican Church. Then upon the accession to 
the English throne of the Catholic Mary Tudor, Knox betook 
himself to Geneva where he made the acquaintance of Calvin 
and found himself in essential agreement with the teachings of 
the French reformer. 

After a stay of some five years on the Continent, Knox re- 
turned finally to Scotland and became the organizer and director 
of the “Lords of the Congregation," a league of the chief Prot- 
estant noblemen for purposes of religious propaganda and polit- 
ical power. In 1560 he drew up the creed and discipline of the 
Presbyterian Church after the model of Calvin’s church at 
Geneva; and in the same year, with the support of the “Lords 
of the Congregation" and the troops of Queen Elizabeth of 
England, Knox effected a political and religious revolution in 
Scotland. The queen-regent was imprisoned, and the subservi- 
ent parliament decreed the abolition of papal supremacy and 
enacted the death penalty against anyone who should even 
attend Catholic worship. John Knox had carried everything 
before him. 

Queen Mary Stuart, during her brief stay in Scotland (1561- 
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1567), tried ii) vain to stem tii i tide. The jealous nobles would 
brook no increase of rc^yal authority. The austere Knox hour' a1 
the girl-qt‘ in public sermons and fairly flayed hei* characivir. 
Thr queen^ Ibwnfall and sub^quent long imprisonment in Eng- 
land finally decided the ecclesiastical future of Scotland. Except 
in a few fastnesses in the northern highlands, where Catholicism 
survived among the clansmen, the whole country was committed 
to Calvinism. 

Calvinism was not without influence in England. Introduced 
towards the close of the reign of Henry VIII, it inspired the 
theology, if not the organization, of a number of small 
sects which troubled the king’s Anglican Church al- 
most as much as did the Catholics. Under Edward VI 
(1547-1553), it influenced considerably the theology of the Angli- 
can Church itself, but the moderate policies of Elizabeth (1558- 
1603) tended to fix a gulf between Anglicans and Calvinists. 

(c) ANGLICANISM 

Anglicanism usually designates that form of Protestantism 
which was adopted for the state church in England in the six- 
teenth century and which is now represented by the Protes- 
tant P^piscopal Church in the United States as well as by the 
Established Church of Imgland. The Methodist churches are 
comparatively late off-shoots of Anglicanism. 

The separation of England from the papacy was a more grad- 
ual and halting process than were the contemporary revolutions 
on the Continent. The new Anglicanism was correspondingly 
more conservative than Lutheranisir or Calvinism. 

At the opening of the sixteenth century, the word “Catholic’’ 
meant the same in England as in every other country of western 
or central Europe — belief in the seven sacraments, 
the sacrifice of the Ma.ss, and the veneration of saints; Catholic 
acceptance of papal supremacy, and support of monas- 
ticism and of other institutions and practices of the 
medieval church. During several centuries it had been cus- 
tomary in legal documents to refer to the Catholic Church in 
England as the Ecclesia Anglicana^ or Anglican Church, just as 
the popes in their letters repeatedly referred to the “Gallican 
Church,” the “Spanish Church,” the “Neapolitan Church,” 
or the “Hungarian Church.” But such phraseology did not 
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imply a separation of any one national church from the common 
Catholic communion, and for nearly a thousand years — ever 
since there had been an Ecclesia Anglicana — the English had 
recognized the bishop of Rome as the centre of Catholic unity. 

In the course of the sixteenth century, however, the majority 
of Englishmen changed their conception of the Ecclesia Anglicana^ 
so that to them it continued to exist as the Church of Eng- 
land, but on a strictly national basis, in communion neither 
with the pope nor with the Orthodox Church of the East, and 
abandoning several doctrines which had been universally held 
in earlier times, while substituting in their place beliefs and cus- 
toms which were distinctively Protestant. This new conception 
of the Anglican Church — resulting from the religious upheaval 
of the sixteenth century - is what we mean by Anglicanism as a 
form of Protestantism. It took' shape in the eventful years be- 
tween 1520 and 1570. 

In order to understand how this religious and ecclesiastical 
revolution was effected in England, we must appreciate the 
Opposition various elements distrustful of the Catholic Church in 
Ca^olic country about the year 1525. In the first place, 

Church in the Lutheran teachings were infiltrating into the 
England country. As early as 1521 a small group at Cambridge 
had become interested in the new German theology, and thence 
the sect spread to Oxford, London, and other intellectual centres. 
It found its early converts chiefly among the lower clergy and 
the merchants of the large towns, but for several years it was 
not numerous. 

In the second place, there was the same feeling in England 
as we have already noted throughout all Europe that the clergy 
needed reform in morals and in manners. This view was shared 
not only by the comparatively insignificant group of heretical 
Lutherans, but likewise by a large proportion of the leading 
men who accounted themselves loyal members of the Catholic 
Church. Such humanists as Colet and More were especially 
eloquent in preaching reform, and the writings of Erasmus had 
great vogue in England. 

A third source of distrust of the church was a purely political 
feeling against the papacy. On one hand, national patriotism 
was steadily growing in England, and it was at variance with the 
older cosmopolitan character of Catholicism. On the other hand, 
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royal power was increasing, particularly after the accession of 
the Tudor family in 1485. Henry VII (1485-1509) subordinated 
to the crown both the nobility and the parliament/ and the 
patriotic support of the middle class he had secured^ And when 
his son, Henry VIII (1509-1547), came to the throne, the only 
serious obstacle which appeared to be left in the way of royal ab- 
solutism was the privileged independence of the Catholic Church. 

Yet a number of years passed before Henry VIII laid violent 
hands upon the church. In the meanwhile, he proved himself a 
devoted Catholic. He scented the new Lutheran „ 
heresy and sought speedily to exterminate i' He even as 
wrote in 1521 with his own royal pen a bitter arraign- 
ment of the new theology, and sent his book, which he 
called The Defence of the Seven Sacraments^ with a delightful 
dedicatory epistle to the pope. For his prompt piety and filial 
orthodoxy, he received from the bishop of Rome the proud title 
of Fidei Defensor, or Defender of the Faith, a title which he 
jealously bore until his death, and which his successors, the 
sovereigns of Great Britain, have continued to bear ever since. 
He seemed not even to question the pope’s political claims. 
He allied himself on several occasions with Leo X in the great 
game of European politics. His chief minister and adviser in 
England for many years was I'homas Wolsey, the most conspic- 
uous ecclesiastic in his kingdom and a cardinal of the Roman 
Church. 

Under these circumstances it is difficult to see how the Anglican 
Church would have immediately broken away from Catholic 
unity had it not been for the peculi ar marital troubles Henry VIII 
of Henry VIII. The king had been married eighteen as a Mar- 
years to Catherine of Aragon,- and had been presented 
by her with six children (of whom only one daughter, the Princess 
Mary, had survived), when one day he informed her that they 
had been living all those years in mortal sin and that their union 
was not true marriage. The queen could hardly be expected to 
agree to such a conclusion, and there ensued a legal suit between 
the royal pair. 

To Henry VIII the matter was really quite simple. Henry 
was tired of Catherine and wanted to get rid of her. He believed 


' See above, pp. 28-30. 

2 See above, p. 30, and below, p. 22;. 
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the queen could bear him no more children and yet he ardently 
desired a male heir. Rumor reported that he susceptible king 
had recently been smitten by the brilliant Jack eyes of a Cer- 
tain Anne Boleyn, a maid-in-waiting at tht court. T le purpose 
of Henry Was obvious; so was the 'means, he thought. For it 
had occurred to him that Catherine was his elder brother’s 
widow, and, therefore, had no right, by church law, to marry 
him. To be sure, a papal dispensation had been obtained from 
Pope Julius II authorizing the marriage, but why not now 
obtain a revocation of that dispensation from the reigning Pope 
Clement VII? Thus the marriage with Catherine could be de- 
clared null and void, and Henry would be a bachelor, thirty-six 
years of age, free to wed some princess, or haply Anne Boleyn. 

There was no doubt that Clement VII would like to have done 
his great English champion a favor, but two difficulties at once 
presented themselves. It might be a dangerous precedent for 
the pope to reverse the decision of one of his predecessors. Worse 
still, the Emperor Charles V, the nephew of Queen Catherine, 
took up cudgels in his aunt’s behalf and threatened Clement 
with dire penalties if he nullified the marriage. The pope com- 
plained truthfully that he was between the anvil and the hammer. 
He sought to temporize and to delay decision. 

The protracted delay was very irritating to the impulsive 
English king, who was now really in love with Anne Boleyn. 
Gradually Henry’s former effusive loyalty to Rome gave way 
to a settled conviction of the tyranny of the papal power, and 
there rushed to his mind the recollection of efforts of earlier 
English rulers to restrict that power. A few salutary enactments 
against the church might compel a favorable decision from the 
pope. 

Henry VIII seriously opened his campaign against the Roman 
Church in 1531, when he frightened the English clergy into 
Conflict P^-Sdng a fine of over half a million dollars for violating 

^ an obsolete statute that had forbidden reception of 

between papal legates without royal sanction, and in the same 
year he forced the clergy to recognize himself as su- 
an ome head of the church “as far as that is permitted 

by the law of Christ.” His subservient parliament then em- 
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powered Wm to stop the payment of annates to the pope and 
to appoint bishops /n England without recourse to the papacy. 
Without waiting i ’iger foj: the decision, from Rome, he had 
Cranmer, .|qne of hi , own creatures, whom he had just named 
archbishop, of Canterbury, declare his marriage with Catherine 
null and void and his union with Anne Bolejm canonical and 
legal. Pope Clement VII thereupon handed down his long- 
delayed decision, which was favorable to Queen Catherine and 
excommunicated Henry VIII. 

The formal breach between England and Rome occurred in 
1534. Parliament passed a series of laws, one of which declared 
the king to be the “only supreme head in earth of the Church 
of England,” and others cut off all communication with the 
pope and inflicted the penalty of treason upon anyone who 
should deny the king’s ecclesiastical supremacy. 

One step in the transition of the Church of England had now 
been taken. For centuries its members had recognized the pope 
as their ecclesiastical head; henceforth they were to own the 
ecclesiastical headship of their king. From the former Catholic 
standpoint, this might be schism but it was not necessarily 
heresy. Yet Henry VIII encountered considerable opposition 
from the higher clergy, from the monks, and from many in- 
tellectual leaders, as well as from large numbers of the lower 
classes. A popular uprising — the Pilgrimage of Grace — ^was 
sternly suppressed, and such men as the brilliant Sir Thomas 
More and John Fisher, the aged and saintly bishop of Rochester, 
were beheaded because they retained their former belief in 
papal supremacy. 

The breach with Rome naturally encouraged the Lutherans 
and other reformers to think that England was on the point of 
becoming Protestant, but nothing was further from Henry 
the king’s mind. The assailant of Luther remained at VIH’s 
least partially consistent. While separating England of-the^ 
from the papacy, Henry was firmly resolved to main- Road 
tain every other tenet of the Catholic faith as he had 
received it; and his parliament obligingly enacted a law of the 
“six articles” (1539), reaffirming the chief points in Catholic 
doctrine and practice and visiting dissenters with horrible 
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punishment. This middle-of-the-road policy was enforced with 
much bloodshed. On one side, the Catholic who denied the 
royal supremacy was beheaded; on the other, the Protestant 
who denied transubstantiation was burned! It has been esti- 
mated that during the reign of Henry VIII the number of capital 
condemnations for politico-religious offenses ran into the 
thousands. 

During the reign of Henry VIII one of the most important of 
all earlier Christian institutions — monasticism — was forcefully 
Suppres- uprooted from England. There were certainly grave 
Mraasti 2^huses and scandals in some of the monasteries which 
cism in dotted the country, and a good deal of popular senti- 

England ment had been aroused against the institution. Then, 
too, the monks had generally opposed the royal pretensions to 
religious supremacy and remained loyal to the pope. But the 
deciding factor in the suppression of the monasteries was un- 
doubtedly economic. Henry, always in need of funds on account 
of his extravagances, appropriated part of the confiscated prop- 
erty for the benefit of the crown, and the rest he astutely dis- 
tributed as gigantic bribes to the upper classes of the laity. The 
nobles who accepted the ecclesiastical property were thereby 
committed to the new anti -papal religious settlement in England. 

The Church of England, separated from the papacy under 
Henry VIII, became Protestant under Edward VI (1547 1553). 
TheProt- young king’s guardian tolerated all manner of 

estant reforming propaganda, and Calvinists as well as 
Lutherans preached their doctrines freely. Official 
under articles of religion, which were drawn up for the 
Edward Vl Church, showed unmistakably Protestant 

influence. The Latin service books of the Catholic Church were 
translated into English, under Cranmer’s auspices, and the 
edition of the Book of Common Prayer^ published in 1552, made 
clear that the eucharist was no longer to be regarded as a pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice: the names “Holy Communion” and “Lord’s 
Supper” were substituted for “Mass,’’ while the word “altar” 


was replaced by “table.” The old places of Catholic worship 
were changed to suit a new order: altars and images were taken 
down, the former service books destroyed, and stained-glass 
windows broken. Several peasant uprisings signified that the 
nation was not completely united upon a policy of religious 
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change, but the reformers had their way, and Protestantism 
advanced. / ^ 

A temporary setback to the progress of the new Anglicanism 
was afforded by the reign of Mary Tudor (155^^1558), the 
daughter of Catherine of Aragon, and a devout Temporary 
Catholic. She reinstated the bishops who had refused CatliiWic 
to take the oath of royal supremacy and punished uon^^Ver 
those who had taken it. She prevailed upon parlia- Maiy 
ment to repeal the ecclesiastical legislation of both her 
father^s and her brother's reigns and to reconcile England once * 
more with the bishop of Rome. A papal legate, in the person of 
Cardinal Reginald Pole, sailed up the Thames with his cross 
gleaming from the prow of his barge, and in full parliament ad- 
ministered the absolution which freed the kingdom from the 
guilt incurred by its schism and heresy. As an additional sup- 
port to her policy of restoring the Catholic Church in England, 
Queen Mary married her cousin, Philip II of Spain, the out- 
standing champion of Catholicism upon the Continent. 

JBut events proved that despite outward appearances even the 
reign of Mary registered an advance of Protestantism. The 
new doctrines were zealously propagated by an ever growing 
number of itinerant exhorlers. The Spanish alliance was dis- 
astrous to English fortunes abroad and distasteful to patriotic 
Englishmen at home. And finally, the violent means which the 
queen took to stamp out heresy gave her the unenviable title 
of ''Bloody" and reacted in the end in behalf of the views for 
which the victims sacrificed their lives. During her reign nearly 
three hundred reformers perished, many of them, including 
Archbishop Cranmer, by fire. I'he work of the queen was in 
vain. No heir was born to Philip and Mary, and the crown 
passed, therefore, to Elizabeth, the Protestant daughter of 
Anne Boleyn. 

It was in the reign of Elizabeth (1558-1603) that the Church 
of England assumed definitely the doctrines and practices which 
we now connect with the word ‘‘Anglicanism." By 
act of parliament, the English Church was again sep- EHzi^cth 
arated from the papacy and placed under royal author- ; 
ity, Elizabeth assuming the title of supreme governor. 'V The 
worship of the state church was to be in conformity with a/ilightly 
altered version of Cranmer ’s Book of Common Prayer, A uniform 
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.trine , ise «mposed by parliament in f form of 

/lirty-nine a j, which set a c^'stinctiv^^ly Protc nt mark 
upon the Ar ; i Church in its a peal to he Scri^. es as the 
sole rule of J C its insistence on .ustifica^ m by fa alone, s 
repudiation • ythe sacrifice of the Mass, and its definition )f 
the church.yp All the bishops who had been appointed under 
Mary, with one exception,, refused to accept the changes, and 
were thi^efore deposed and imprisoned, but new bishops, Eliza- 
beth’s ^wn appointees, were consecrated and the “succession of 
bishops’’ thereby maintained. Outwardly, the Church of Eng- 
land appeared to retain a corporate continuity throughout the 
sixteenth century. Inwardly, a great revolution had changed 
it from Catholic to Protestant. 

Harsh laws sought to oblige all Englishmen to conform to 
Elizabeth’s religious settlement. Liberty of public worship was 

mied to any dissenter from Anglicanism. To be a “papist” 
or “hear Mass” — which were construed as the same thing — was 
punishable by death as high treason. A special ecclesiastical 
court - the Court of High Commission — was established under 
royal authority to search out heresy and to enforce uniformity; 
it served throughout Elizabeth’s reign as a kind of Protestant 
Inquisition. 

While the large majority of the English nation gradually 
conformed to the official Anglican Church, a considerable number 
Dissenters refused their allegiance. On one hand were a number 
confora- Catholics, who still maintained the doctrine of 
ists in papal supremacy and were usually derisively styled 

England “papists,” and on the other hand were various radical 
sects, such as Presbyterians or Independents, who went by the 
name of “dissenters” or “non-conformists.” For a time, the 
number of C^atholics tended to diminish, largely because, for 
political reasons, Protestantism in England became almost syn- 
onymous with English patriotism. On the other hand, the 
radical sects tended somewhat to increase their numbers, so 
that in the seventeenth century they were able to precipitate a 
great political and ecclesiastical conflict with Anglicanism. 

\ (d) RADICAL PROTESTANTISM 

Calvinism, Anglicanism, and Lutheranism were the chief but 
not the only forms which rebellion against Catholic Christianity 
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took in fe sixteenth centur}\ In the riidsi ^digious i 

ment a’ upheaval of the. time, individua d groups, Xi 
more ra dl than } uther Cranmer, and more radical 

an Ca- ii, raise< their \ ices in vehemen otest against 
t iditional! ecclesiastical authority and ^gained fc wr- 
ings here and there throughout western Christendom, ©nee of 
It was not only against the pope .and the Catholic 
Church that these Radical Protestants inveighed. 

They assailed also the efforts of reformers to establish author- 
itarian Protestant churches. In most instances they were hostile 
to any ecclesiastical organization of religion, and Christianity 
to them meant less a creed vouched for by tiieologians in a church 
(Catholic or Protestant) than a way of life revealed to individuals 
by an inner light.’' As a rule they sympathized with the con- 
tention of Luther and Calvin that the Bible is the sole basis of 
Christian faith and morals, but they seemed to repose less coi, 
dence in the ability of educated persons like Calvin and Luthe 
to interpret the Bible than in the infallibility of the humblest 
§jid most untutored. 

This anarchistic character of Radical Protestantism rendered 
it in the sixteenth century peculiarly repugnant, not only to 
Catholics, but likewise to Lutherans, Calvinists, and Anglicans; 
and because some of its apostles preached social revolution and 
the overthrow of all existing governments, it was especially 
feared and persecuted by kings and princes. Incidentally, it 
should be remarked that Radical Protestantism, on account of 
its anarchistic nature, cannot be treated, like Catholicism or 
any major form of Protestantism, as a single movement or a 
coherent system. It has had some continuity of principles, but 
not of organization. It has given rise to sects,” rather than to 
‘‘churches.” 

Of the great variety of Radical Protestant preachers who 
appeared throughout western Christendom in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, space permits us to mention only a few. These may serve, 
however, as exemplars of one or another set of radical principles 
which have had lasting and gradually increasing influence on 
the modern evolution of Protestant Christianity as a whole. 
The principles are those of Evangelicalism, Congregationalism, 
and Unitarianism. 

“Evangelicalism” signifies the emphasizing of the emotional, 
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of the rational, dements in Christianity. Its 
sixlie^th-ceoi}i\iry exponents— so-called Evangelical Christians, — 
‘‘Rwb- wWle distrusting historic tradition and th^logy, ac- 
cepted the divine inspiration of each and every word 
in the Bible and believed that the way of salvation 
for .each individual lay simply in feeling Christ, in experiencing 
a “conviction of sin” and a spiritual illumination or revival, 
which was reckoned as “conversion” and which made one a 
saint, and thenceforth in surrendering one’s self to Christ and 
doing whatever one’s reading of the Bible seemed to direct one 
to do. 

An early exemplar of this Evangelical Protestantism was 
Thomas Miinzer U489“i525), a German, who had received a 
university education and was serving as a Catholic 
baptists*" priest at Zwickau (in Saxony) when Martin Luther 
rebelled against the church. Under the excitement of 
the time, Miinzer, with a number of fellow clergymen, at once 
exi)erienced conversion, felt the direct indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit, and in 1521 hurried to Wittenberg as a “prophet” tp 
convince Luther that the latter should be more radical and more 
evangelical. Denounced by Luther and expelled from Witten- 
berg, Miinzer wandered for four years in Bohemia and Switzer- 
land, preaching with rude eloquence and obvious sincerity not 
only a complete religious revolution but also the overthrow of 
existing governments and the establishment of communism. 
Miinzer participated prominently in the peasants’ revolt of 
1525 and, following its forceful suppression, was put to death 
by the Lutheran prince of Hesse. Among the tenets which 
Munzer deduced from his reading of the Bible was the belief 
that baptism should not be administered to infants, as was the 
practice of Luther no less than of the Catholic Church, but only 
to adults after conversion. Hence arose the term Anabaptists — 
“ re-baptizers ” — to denote the followers of Munzer and similar 
evangelical sects. 

The reputation of the Anabaptists suffered from their associa- 
tion with the peasants’ revolt, and even more so from the spec- 
tacular career of one of their number, a Netherlandish tailor, 
commonly known as John of Leiden (1510-1 536). John of Leiden 
read the Bible in his own way and became a prophet; he an- 
nounced that he was the successor of King David, that he re- 
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ceived daily revelations {tom heaven, that he was entitled to 
both royal and divine honors’; he sanctioned polygamy and hfni^ 
self took four wives. The Brigha;m Young of his age, he attracted 
fanatical disciples and managed to sdke the city of Munster 
and to hold it for a year as the Zion of the new dispensation. 
Eventually in 1536 Miinster was recaptured by the Catholic 
bishop and John of Leiden was executed. 

It must not be supposed that John of Leiden was a fair ^mple 
of all the Anabaptists or other evangelical sects. As evangelical- 
ism spread in the Netherlands and Germany, it appealed to 
many good quiet people, chiefly among the lower classes but to 
some extent among university-trained persons, who piously tried 
to lead a simple and pure life in conformity with what they 
believed were the precepts of primitive Christianity. Such a per- 
son, for example, was Menno Simons (1492-1559), a Nether-,, 
lander who had been a priest, though not a university graduate, 
and who renounced the Catholic Church in 1536 to 

The hfeti 

become an Anabaptist exhorter. Menno set no value nonites ' 
on^arning or on dogmas; he preached the ^‘new life^' 
and religious simplicity; he condemned as un-Christian the waging 
of war, the taking of oaths, the union of church and state, and 
the baptizing of infants. From him sprang a special sect, known 
as Mennonites, which obtained adherents in the Netherlands, 
northwestern Germany, and Switzerland, and which has per- 
sisted to the present day. 

Another type of Radical Protestant of the sixteenth century 
was Andrew Bodenstein (1480-1541); usually called Carlstadt 
from the town of his birth (in Bohemia). Carlstadt 
had been trained in theology at various German uni- 
versities and had become a professorial colleague of Luther’s at 
Wittenberg. Here he seems to have preceded Luther in develop- 
ing the idea of ‘'justification by faith,” and jointly with Luther 
he was excommunicated from the Catholic Church by the papal 
bull of 1520. For a time he was very influential in the Lutheran 
movement at Wittenberg, but by 1525 his views had become 
much more radical than Luther’s and he was compelled to flee 
for his life from Lutheran Saxony. He resided temporarily with 
Anabaptists in' the Netherlands and eventually found refuge with 
ZwingU in Switzerland, where he spent his last years as professor 
in the university of Basel. Carlstadt was the first of the reformers 
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to write against celibacy as unscriptural and the first to take a 
wife — an fjxample soon followed by Luther and others. He 
assailed, likewise as unscripturah the Mass, confession, religious 
pictures and images, and all manner of traditional Christian 
practices. He fulminated against what he termed the com- 
promising policy of Luther. He denied the necessity for any 
sacrament and for any special class of clergymen. At the 
same time he was something of a biblical critic, maintain- 
ing that some parts of the Scriptures were more reliable than 
other parts. 

Another type was Robert Browne (1550-1633), an English- 
man and a graduate of the university of Cambridge. He was 
Browne licensed to preach as a clergyman of the Anglican 

and Con- Church, but, being dissatisfied with the organization 

and compromising spirit of Anglicanism, he formed 
a ^‘congregation’^ of his personal disciples, under a 
“covenant” which refused “all godlie communion with wicked 
persons.” In a volume which he published in 1582,^ Browne 
contended that Christianity should be organized, not under pope 
or bishops or priests or secular princes, but in separate and in- 
dependent congregations of lay Christians, who must be both 
believers and saints. Each such congregation should democrati- 
cally draw up (independent of other congregations and of the 
state) a covenant, or rule, governing the faith and discipline of 
its members, and should freely choose its own pastor and other 
officers. Browne was repeatedly jailed on complaint of Anglican 
clergymen, and in his later life he grew more conservative and 
conformed, at least outwardly, to Anglicanism. But he had 
already contributed greatly to the rise of the English radical 
sects known variously as Independents, Separatists, or Congre- 
gationalists, as well as to the Puritan movement within the 
Anglican Church. 

Congregationalism was an ecclesiastical polity which appealed 
particularly to groups of Radical Protestants, and there was a 
marked tendency for Anabaptists (who in time were designated 
more simply as Baptists) and other Evangelical sects to adopt 
Congregationalism. It was a church organization sufficiently loose 
to admit of many varieties of religious experience and actually 

^Including his previously written Treatise of Reformation without Varying for 
Ante and Booke which sheweth the Life and Manners of all True Christians, 
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to foster the multiplication of sects. In other words, it was pecul- 
iarly in harmony with the anarchistic character of Radical Prot- 
estantism. 

Not all Radical Protestants of the sixteenth century were 
‘‘evangelical^ as we have defined this word above. Some, in fact, 
were highly suspicious of mysticism in religion and were quite 
devoted to reason. These, in reading and interpreting 
the Bible, sought to divest it of miraculous elements ism and" 
and to establish a pure Christianity which should be P Q|tarian« 
reasonable. The result was the emergence of Unitarian 
sects which denied the divinity of Christ and the doctrine of the 
Trinity and thereby departed most radically from the teachings 
not only of the Catholic Church but of all other Protestant 
bodies. 

A celebrated Unitarian of the sixteenth century was a Spaniard, 
Miguel Serveto (1511--1553), commonly designated by his latin- 
ized name of Servetus. Servetus came of a middle-class « 

. Servetus 

fatnUy of lawyers, and, being of most curious turn of 

ujiftd, he rambled for many years among several universities and 
a wide variety of studies, taking courses in law at Toulouse, in 
medicine at Paris and Montpellier, and in theology at Louvain. 
For a while he lectured at Paris on geometry and astronomy, 
endorsing the Copernican system and at the same time apolog[iz- 
ing for astrology. For a while he practiced medicine at Avignon, 
and during the last twelve years of his life he was physician to 
the Catholic archbishop of Vienne (in southern France). In pub- 
lic Servetus conformed to the Catholic Church but privately he 
accepted the Bible as the .sole guide to Christian faith and wrote 
out a theological treatise in defense of most Anabaptist principles 
though in denunciation of the generally accepted ideas of the 
Trinity and Christ’s divinity. In a zealous attempt to convert 
the foremost Protestant leader of the time to his own views, Serve- 
tus corresponded with John Calvin and sent him the manuscript 
of the Unitarian treatise. Despite the fact that Calvin was im- 
mensely shocked and let Servetus know that he was shocked, 
the Unitarian physician, upon the discovery of his radical heresy 
by the Catholic authorities at Vienne in 1553, fled to Geneva 
and threw himself on the protection of Calvin. Calvin promptly 
had him tried for heresy and burned at the stake. 

Of more enduring significance for the development of Unitari- 
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anism were two members of an Italian family of merchants, bank- 
ers, and lasers, by the name of Sozzini. The elder, Lelio Sozzini 
(1525-1562), was trained as a lawyer, but, being a man 
Socinians nieans and of religious and intellectual curiosity, he 
spent most of his life in travel and the pursuit of theo- 
logical speculation. He sojourned for a time at Wittenberg, learn- 
ing from Melanchthon the* Lutheran teachings. Passing on to 
Geneva, he entered into friendly relations with Calvin and es- 
poused Calvinism. Then, when the fate of Servetus drew his at- 
tention to doubts about the Trinity, he adopted Unitarian views, 
which he proceeded to spread in Germany and Switzerland. Le- 
lio’s ‘^mission” was continued by his more famous and influential 
nephew, Fausto (1539-1604), who is usually cited by his latinized 
name of Socinus, and whose principles are generally termed So- 
cinian.” Fausto Sozzini at first followed a mercantile career, 
doing business for himself at Lyons (in France) and for a princess 
of the Medici family at Florence (in Italy), and outwardly con- 
forming to Catholic Christianity. Gradually, however, he came 
to disbelieve in the divinity of Christ and in personal immortaftt*y 
and in 1575 he departed finally from Italy and broke formally 
with the Cariiolic Church. After a sojourn at Basel, then a centre 
of theological debates, he took up his residence in Poland, under 
the patronage of an Italian physician at the ro^’^al court. He wrote 
and preached a good deal, and it was in large part through his 
efforts that Unitarian sects sprang up and flourished in Poland 
and also in Hungary.^ Fausto Sozzini was not as impulsive as 
his uncle Lelio. He put more rationalist interpretations on the 
Bible, and was one of the eminent forerunners of the modern 
‘‘higher critics’^ of Christianity.^ 

* Unitarianism had first been preached in eastern Hungary (Transylvania) by 
Francis David (1510-1579), who was successively a Catholic, a Lutheran, a Calvin- 
ist, and a Unitarian. David finally condemned all worship of Christ and died in 
prison. Sozzini undertook a mission to Hungary to moderate the views and influ- 
ence of David, for Sozzini thought that Unitarianism did not preclude the paying 
of special honor and even “worship"’ to Christ. On the Socinian basis, a Unitarian 
Church, under “bishops,” has had a continuous existence in Transylvania from 
the sixteenth century to the present day. 

* Another forerunner of “liberal,” if not critical, modern Protestantism was 
Jacob Hermansen (1560-1609), a Netherlander, commonly known by his latinized 
name of Arminius. He protested against the tendency of his fellow Calvin- 
ists to stress abstract dogma and argued against Calvin’s doctrine of strict pre- 
destination. His disciples were persecuted and for a time banished by the severely 
Calvinist government of the Dutch Netherlands, but gradually Arminian prin- 
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Radical Protestantism, whether of the emotional Evangelical 
kind or of the rationalist Unitarian sort, was relatively insignifi- 
cant in the sixteenth century. Its devotees were mainly of the 
lower classes, and it was vehemently denounced and bitterly 
persecuted not only by Catholics but by the major groups of 
Protestants — ^Lutherans, Calvinists, and Anglicans. Subse- 
quently, however, the principles of Radical Protestantism exerted 
very real and growing influence on Protestantism as a Later Im- 
whole. They seemed to an ever increasing number of 
Protestants the logical and natural outcome of the Protes- 
right of private judgment preached by Luther and of 
the dependence on Scriptural literalness emphasized by Calvin. 
On the one hand, Evangelical principles in time cleft Calvinism 
asunder, gave rise to Pietism among Lutherans and to Puritanism 
and Methodism among Anglicans, and provided the bases for the 
modern popularity of “ Fundamentalism’’ among a great variety 
of sects — Methodists, Baptists, Congregationalists, etc. On the 
other hand, Unitarian principles in time contributed to the 
dc^^elopment of Deism and a critical attitude toward religious 
authority, including that of the Bible, and paved the way for 
the ‘‘Liberal Christianity ” which is nowadays widespread among 
all Protestant bodies and which is very far removed from the 
dogmatic and miraculous Christianity advocated by most six- 
teenth-century reformers, whether Catholic or Protestant. 

3. REFORM OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 

We have now traced the Protestant revolt of the sixteenth cen- 
tury against the Catholic Church, and have seen how the three 
major forms of Lutheranism, Calvinism, and Anglicanism, to- 
gether with a bewildering variety of small radical sects, appeared 
on the scene and divided among themselves almost half of the 
traditionally Catholic nations of Europe. The story of how, dur- 
ing that critical century, the other half retained their loyalty to 
the Catholic Church virtually as it had existed throughout the 
middle ages, remains to be told. The preservation of the papal 
monarchy and Catholic doctrine in a large part of Europe was 
due alike to religious and to political circiunstances. 


ciples became influential in Holland, England, and elsewhere, among Calvinists as 
among Radical Protestants. 
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It must 'not be supposed that pious critics of ecclesiastical 
abuses were confined to Protestants. There were many persons 
Demand demanded sweeping reforms in discipline and a 

for Re- return of the clergy to a simple apostolic life, and yet 
wtoin the ^ho believed that whatever change was desirable could 
Catholic best be achieved by means of a reformation within 
Church Catholic Church,— that is, without disturbing 

the unity of its organization or denying the validity of its dogmas. 
Even in countries which subsequently became Protestant, some 
of the foremost scholars of the period desired a moral reformation 
within Catholicism rather than a dogmatic rebellion against it.^ 

Thus, while the religious energy of part of Europe went into 
the revolutionary creation of Protestant churches and sects, that 
of another part fashioned a reformation of the Catholic system. 
And this Catholic reformation, on its religious side, was brought 
to a successful issue by means of the improved condition in the 
papal court, the labors of a great church council, and the activity 
of new monastic orders. A few words must be said about each of 
these religious elements in the Catholic reformation. 

Emphasis has been put on the corruption that prevailed in 
papal affairs in the fifteenth century, and of the Italian and family 
interests which obscured to the Medici pope, Leo X (1513-1521), 
the importance of the Lutheran movement in Germany. And 
Leo’s nephew, who became Clement VII (1523 1534), continued 
to act too much as an Italian prince and too little as the moral 
and religious leader of Catholicism in the contest which under 
him was joined with Zwinglians and Anglicans as well as with 
Lutherans. But under Paul III (1534-1549) was in- 
augurated the policy of appointing to high church offi- 
ces men renowned for their virtue and learning rather 
than for family position or financial profit. This policy was main- 
tained by a series of upright and far-sighted popes during the 
second half of the sixteenth century,*^ so that by the year 1600 a 
remarkable reformation had gradually been wrought in the pa- 
pacy, among the cardinals, down through the prelates, even to the 
parish priests and monks. 


^ See above, p. 1 10. 

* Especially Paul IV (iS 5 S-i 559 )» a strict disciplinarian; Pius IV (1559-1565), 
the uncle of St. Charles Borromeo; Pius V (1S66--1572), who was canonized as a 
saint: GreKorv XIII (1572-1585), and Sixtus V (i5ii5-i5Qo). 
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The reforming zeal pf individual popes was stimulated and re- 
enforced by the work of the council of Trent (1545-1563), The 
idea of effecting a “reformation in head and members’^ Yhe 
by means of a general council of the Catholic Church Council of 
had been invoked several times during the century^ 
that preceded the Protestant Revolt, but, before Luther, little 
had been accomplished in that way. . 

With the widening of the breach between Protestantism and 
the medieval church, what had formerly been desirable now be- 
came imperative. It seemed to pious Catholics that every effort 
should be made to reconcile differences and to restore the unity 
of the church. It was arguecl that the errors oi the manifold new 
theologies might be refuted by a clear statement of Catholic doc- 
trine, and a reformation of discipline and morals would deprive 
the innovators of one of their most telling weapons against the 
church. 

It was no easy task, in that troublous time, to hold an ecumeni- 
cal council. There was mutual distrust between Catholics and 
Protestants. There was uncertainty as to the relative powers 
arid prerogatives of council and pope. There were bitter national 
rivalries, especially between Italians and Germans. There was 
actual warfare between the chief Catholic ruling families — the 
Habsburgs of Germany and Spain and the royal house of France. 

Yet despite these difficulties, which long post}X)ned its convo- 
cation and repeatedly interrupted its labors, the council of Trent ^ 
consummated a great reform in the church and contributed ma- 
terially to the preservation of the Catholic faith. The Protestants, 
whom the pK)pe invited to participate, absented themselves; yet 
such was the number and renown of the Catholic bishops who 
responded to the summons that the council of Trent easily ranked 
with the eighteen ecumenical councils which had preceded it.- The 
work of the council was twofold — dogmatic and reformatory. 

Dogmatically, the fathers at Trent offered no compromise to 
the Protestants. They confirmed with inexorable frankness the 
main points in Catholic theology which had been worked out in 

1 Trent, in the Tyrol, was selected largely by reason of its geographical location, 
being situated on the boundary between the German-speaking and Italian-speaking 
peoples. 

* Its decrees were signed at its close (1563) hy 4 cardinal legates, 2 cardinals, 
3 patriarchs, 25 archbishops, 167 bishops, 7 abbots, 7 generals of orders, and 
IQ proxies for 33 absent prelates. 
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the thirteenth century by Thomas Aquinas and which before the 
appearance of Protestantism had been received everywhere in cen- 
tral and western Europe. They declared that historic tradition 
as well as the Bible was to be taken as the basis of the Christian 
religion, and that the interpretation of the Holy Scriptures 
belonged exclusively to the church. The Protestant teachings 
about grace and justification by faith were condemned, and the 
seven sacraments were pronounced indispensable. The miracu- 
lous and sacrificial character of the Lord’s Supper (Mass) was re- 
affirmed. Belief in the invocation of saints, in the veneration of 
images and of relics, in purgatory and indulgences was explicitly 
stated, but precautions were taken to clear some of the doctrines 
of pernicious practices which at times had been connected with 
them. The spiritual authority of the Roman See was confirmed 
over all Catholicism; the pope was recognized as supreme inter- 
preter of the canons and incontestable chief of bishops. 

A volume of disciplinary statutes constituted the second 
achievement of the council of Trent. The sale of church offices 
was forbidden. Bishops and other prelates were ordered to 
reside in their respective dioceses, abandon worldly pursuits, 
and give themselves entirely to spiritual labors. Seminaries 
were to be established for the proper education and training of 
priests. While Latin was retained as the official and liturgical 
language, frequent sermons were to be preached in the vernacular. 
Indulgences were not to be issued for money, and no charge 
should be made for conferring the sacraments. 

The seed sown by the council bore abundant fruit during 
several succeeding pontificates. The central government was 
completely reorganized. A uniform catechism was prepared at 
Rome, and by means of it laymen were systematically instructed 
in the tenets and obligations of their religion. Revisions were 
made in the service books of the church, and a new standard 
edition of the Latin Bible, the Vulgate, was issued. A list, called 
the Index, was prepared of dangerous and heretical books. 
Index and which good Catholics were prohibited from reading. 
Inquisi- By these methods, discipline was in fact confirmed, 
morals purified, and the scandal of the immense 
riches and the worldly life of the clergy restrained. From an 
unusually strict law of faith and conduct, lapses were to be 
punishable bv the medieval ecclesiastical court of the Inquisition, 
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which now zealously redoubled its activity, especially in Italy 
and in Spain. 

A very important factor in the Catholic revival, not only in 
preserving aU southern Europe to the church but also in pre- 
venting a complete triumph of Protestantism in the North, was 
the formation of several new religious orders, whijch sought to 
deepen the spiritual life of the people and to buttress the posi- 
tion of the church. The most celebrated of these orders, both 
for its labors in the sixteenth century and for its subsequent 
history, is the Society of Jesus, whose members are known 
commonly as Jesuits. The society was founded by Ignatius 
Loyola in 1534 and its constitution was foiinally approved by 
the pope six years later. ^ 

In his earlier years, Ignatius (1491-1556) followed the pro- 
fession of arms and as a patriotic Spaniard fought valiantly in 
the armies of the Emperor Charles V against the 
French. But while he was in a hospital, suffering from i^o?a * 
a wound, he chanced to read a life of Christ and biog- 
raphies of several saints, which, he tells us, worked a great 
change within him. From being a soldier of an earthly king, he 
would now become a knight of Christ and of the church. In- 
stead of fighting for the giory of Spain and of himself, he would 
strive for the greater glory of God. Thus in the very year in 
which the German monk, Martin Luther, became the avowed and 
leading adversary of the Catholic Church, this Spanish soldier 
was starting on that remarkable career which was to make him 
Catholicism’s chief champion. 

After a few years’ trial of his new life and several rather foot- 
less efforts to serv^e the church, Ignatius determined, at the age 
of thirty-three, to perfect his scanty education. It was while 
he was studying the classics, philosophy, and theology at the 
university of Paris that he made the acquaintance of the group 
of scholarly and pious men who became the first members of 
the Society of Jesus. Intended at first primarily for missionary 
labors among the Moslems, the order was speedily turned to 
other ends. 

The organization of the Jesuits showed the military instincts 
of their founder. To the three usual vows of poverty, chastity, 

‘ Another new order was that of the Oratory, founded in 1575 by St. Philip NcrL 
See above, p. iiS. 
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and obedience, was added a fourth vow of special allegiance 
to the pope. The members were to be carefully trained during a 
long novitiate and were to be under the personaJ 
^i^ts direction of a general, resident in Rome. Authority 
and obedience were stressed by the society. Then, 
too, St. Ignatius Loyola understood that the church was now 
confronted with conditions of war rather than of peace: ac- 
cordingly he directed that his brothers should not content them- 
selves with prayer and works of peace, with charity and local 
benevolence, but should adapt themselves to new circumstances 
and should strive in a multiplicity of ways to restore all things 
in the Catholic Church. 

Thus it happened that the Jesuits, from the very year of their 
establishment, rushed to the front in the religious upheaval 
and conflict of the sixteenth century. In the first place, they 
sought to enlighten and educate the young. As schoolmasters 
they had no equals in Europe for many years. No less a scholar 
and scientist than Francis Bacon said of the Jesuit teaching that 
‘^nothing better has been put in practice.” Again, by their wide 
learning and culture, no less than by the unimpeachable purity 
of their lives, they won back a considerable respect for the 
Catholic clergy. As preachers, too, they earned a high esteem 
by the clearness and simplicity of their sermons and instruction. 

It was in the mission field, however, that the Jesuits achieved 
their most considerable results. They were mainly responsible 
for the recovery of Poland after that country had been seemingly 
lost to Calvinism and Unitarianism. They similarly conserved 
the Catholic faith in Bavaria and in the southern Netherlands. 
They aided considerably in maintaining Catholicism in Ireland. 
At the hourly risk of their lives, they ministered to their fellow 
Catholics in England under Elizabeth. In the midst of the 
greatest dangers and privations, they conducted missions among 
the teeming millions in India and China, among the Huron and 
Iroquois tribes of North America, and among the aborigines of 
Brazil and Paraguay. No means of influence, no source of 
power, was neglected that would win men to religion and to the 
authority of the bishop of Rome, Politics and agriculture were 
utilized, and likewise literature and science. The Jesuits were 
confessors of kings in Europe and apostles of the faith in Asia 
and America. 
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In Italy 


It has been pointed out already that the rapid diffusion of 
Protestantism was due to economic and political causes as well 
as to those narrowly religious. It may be said with 
equal truth that political and economic causes co- nance of 
operated with the religious developments that we have Catholic 
just noted to maintain the supremacy of the Catholic acy in 
Church in at least half the countries over which she Q^jjjfries 
had exercised her sway in 1500. For one thing, it is 
doubtful whether financial abuses had flourished as long or as 
vigorously in some countries as in others. For another, the politi- 
cal conditions in some states were more favorTble than in others. 

In Italy was the pope's residence and see. He had bestowed 
many favors on important Italian families. He had often ex- 
ploited foreign countries in behalf of Italian patron- 
age. He had taken advantage of the political disunity 
of the peninsula to divide his local enemies and thereby to 
assure the victory of his own cause. Two popes of the sixteenth * 
century belonged to the powerful Florentine family of the 
Medici; Florence remained loyal. The hearty support of the 
Emperor Charles V preserved the orthodoxy of Naples, and 
that of Philip II stamped out heresy in the kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies. 

In France, the concordat of 1516 between pope and king had 
peacefully secured for the French monarch appointment of 
bishops and control of benefices within his country, — France 

powers which the German princes and the English 
sovereigns secured by revolutionary change. Moreover, French 
Protestantism, by its political activities in behalf of effective 
checks upK)n the royal power, drove the king into Catholic arms. 
The cause of absolutism in France became the cause of Catholi- 
cism, and the latter was bound up with French patriotism to 
quite the same extent as English patriotism became linked 
with the fortunes of Anglicanism. 

In Spain and Portugal, the monarchs obtained concessions 
from the pope like those accorded the French sovereigns. They 
gained a large measure of power over the Catholic Spain 
Church within their countries and found it a most and 
valuable ally in forwarding their absolutist tendencies. ® ^ 
Moreover, the centuries-long struggle with Islam had endeared 
Catholic Christianity alike to Spaniards and to Portuguese and 
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rendered it an integral part of their national life. Spain and 
Portugal now remained fiercely Catholic. 

Somewhat similar was the case of Austria. Terrifying fear 
of the advancing Moslem Turk, joined with the political exi- 
In Austria Habsburg rulers, threw that duchy with 

most of its dependencies into the hands of the pope. 
If the bishop of Rome, by favoring the Habsburgs, had lost 
England, he had at least saved Austria and most of central 
Europe. 

Ireland and Poland — those two extreme outposts of Catholic 
In Ireland Christendom— in course of time found in the Catholic 
Sland ^ effectual safeguard of nationality, a most 

valuable weapon against aggression or assimilation 
by powerful neighbors. 

4. THE THREE GREAT DIVISIONS. OF CHRISTENDOM AT THE 
CLOSE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

Long before the sixteenth century Christendom had been 
divided into two unequal parts, the smaller adhering to the 
Orthodox Church and comprising eastern Europe — Greece, the 
Balkan peninsula, Rumania, and Russia, — and the larger part 
embracing central and western Europe and professing allegiance 
to the Catholic Church. In the course of the sixteenth century, 
as a result of the religious and ecclesiastical upheaval which 
we have been describing in the present chapter, the Catholic 
part of Christendom was sundered by the rise of Protestantism. 
By the close of the century, there were three, instead of two, 
great divisions of Christendom: Catholic, Orthodox, and Prot- 
estant. 

To Catholic Christendom now remained Italy, Spain, Por- 
tugal, France, the southern Netherlands, the forest cantons of 
The Three Switzerland, southern Germany (including the Rhine- 
land, Bavaria, and Austria), Ireland, Poland, Lith- 
uania, Bohemia, northern Yugoslavia (Croatia), most 
of Hungary, and recent overseas conquests in the West Indies, 
South and Central America, Mexico, and the Philippine Islands. 
With Protestant Christendom were now ranged northern and 
central Germany, Scandinavia, Finland, Estonia, Latvia, the 
northern Netherlands, most of Switzerland, Scotland, and Eng- 
land. In some of the areas of central and western Europe there 
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was a good deal of overlapping. Protestant minorities existed 
in France, Ireland, the Rhineland, Bohemia, and Hungary. 
Catholic minorities survived in Great Britain, the northern 
Netherlands, and the states along the eastern shore of the Baltic. 
In general, however, it was northern Europe which constituted 
Protestant Christendom, while it was southern Europe which 
remained within the orbit of Catholic Christendom. 

Catholic and Orthodox Christendoms had each been cultural 


ties be- 
tween 
Catholic 
and 

Orthodox 


units for a very long time, enshrining for centuries, under Chris- 
SimUari- auspices, the respective heritages of ancient Rome 

and ancient Greece. And in their interpretation of 
Christianity they had always had very much in com- 
mon. Both accepted the basic idea of an authoritative 
ecclesiastical organization, consisting of a divinely or- 
dained clergy of bishops, priests, and deacons, interpreting the 
Bible and tradition, dispensing the seven sacraments, effecting 
the miracle of transubstantiation, adoring the Trinity, believing 
in the divinity of Christ, honoring saints, venerating relics, 
and employing elaborate rituals. There were minor differenqes 
of usage and theology between Catholic and Orthodox but 
the really significant contrasts were two: the Orthodox denied 
the Catholic faith in the divine right of the pope to govern the 
whole Christian Church; and the Catholic Church reprobated 
the dependence of the Orthodox upon secular governments. 

At the very time when the Catholic Church was losing its hold 
on northern Europe, the Orthodox Church of eastern Europe was 
Develop- experiencing a grave crisis and an internal readjust- 
ment. For centuries the Orthodox Church had centred 
in the patriarch of Constantinople and had been mainly 
an ecclesiastical ad junct to the Byzantine (Greek) Em- 
pire. In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, however, 
with the capture of Constantinople by the Moslem Turks and 
with the expansion of the Ottoman Empire, the local patriarch 
became a political agent of the sultan, as well as the official repre- 
sentative of the sultan’s Christian subjects.^ One of the results 
was a loss of prestige to the patriarch of Constantinople at home 
and a demand on the part of Orthodox Christians outside of the 
Ottoman Empire for ecclesiastical independence. After much 
debate and insistence, the Russian emp)eror obtained the consent 


meats 
within 
Orthodox 
Christen- 
dom 


> See above, pp. 15-16. 
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of the patriarch to a reorganization of the Orthodox Church in 
Russia, and in 1582 Moscow became the seat of an independent 
Russian patriarchate. Thenceforth, the Orthodox Church, while 
remaining doctrinally one, was divided administratively into 
the two national churches of Russians and Greeks, under the 
patriarchs of Moscow and Constantinople respectively, the former 
dominated by the Russian emperor and the latter by the Turkish 
sultan. Into Orthodox Christendom Protestantism did not pene- 
trate. 

The religious divergence between Catholic and Protestant was 
much greater than between Catholic and Orthodox, for Protes- 
tantism was essentially a revolt against the central idea Diycr- 
of the church as held by Catholic and Orthodox alike, gence 
Yet at the close of the sixteenth century all three great caAoUc 
divisions of Christendom still held to a large part of and 
common Christianity. They could still be viewed as a 
unit when contrasted in social customs and institutions with the 
cultural areas of Islam and Buddhism. All Christians still revered 
Jesus as their common founder and inspirer. All magnified the 
Bible and cherished the memory of early apostles and martyrs. 
Moreover, the vast majority of Protestants retained a large part 
of the theology of the Catholic and Orthodox churches, including 
the dogmas of the Trinity, the divinity of Jesus, the fall of man 
and his redemption through the sacrifice of the cross, and the 
future life of rewards and punishments. Traditional Christian 
moralities and virtues continued to be preached by Protestants, 
as by Orthodox and Catholics. 

Protestants as a whole were in agreement with the Orthodox 
against the Catholics on one doctrinal point, and that was the 
denial of the claims of the bishop of Rome and the con- Diver- 
sequent rejection of the papal government and author- gence 
ity. But on two fundamental points Protestants were ptjjestont 
as far removed from Orthodox as from Catholic Chris- wid 
tians. (i) In their anxiety to purify Christianity and to ® 
restore it to its primitive character, they repudiated tradition 
and with it certain doctrines and practices which had gradually 
grown up, such as those connected with purgatory, indulgences, 
invocation of saints, veneration of relics, etc., and they introduced 
various changes in the traditional sacraments. (2) They made 
the Bible the supreme and sole authority for Christianity and 
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proclaimed the right and ability of each person to derive from 
the Bible, without help of church or clergyman, the means of 
salvation. Thus to the Protestant, at least theoretically, au- 
thority resided in the infallibility of every individual, while to 
Catholic and Orthodox it rested with an infallible institution or 
church. 

Relatively few Protestants of the sixteenth century grasped 
the full significance of their theory of authority. They preached 
Diver- it and their leaders frequently invoked it in their own 
gencies behalf, but not many of them could willingly resign 
^>tef- themselves to the thought of allowing as many inter- 
pretations of the Christian religion as there were indi- 
vidual Christians. To most of them it seemed as though all good 
Christians must find, under divine guidance, the same truth in 
the same Bible and that therefore their principle of individual 
infallibility would produce a single kind of reformed and pure 
Christianity. Luther was sure that he read his Bible diligently 
and piously and that his form of Protestantism must therefore 
be the true religion. But Calvin was quite as sure that he read 
his Bible with the utmost piety and diligence and that conse- 
quently his type of Protestantism must be devoid of error. Henry 
VIII seemed to regard himself as infallible, and a like attitude 
was apparent in many of the sectarians whom he or Calvin or 
Luther banned or put to death. 

In the circumstances, though not intentionally, Protestantism 
was no such unit of faith and conduct as Catholicism or Ortho- 
doxy. Despite conferences and debates among Protestant theolo- 
gians and the employment of compulsion on the part of Protestant 
kings and princes, it was obvious before the close of the sixteenth 
century that not only was Protestant Christendom divided into 
three major parts, but that each part was tending toward ever 
increasing subdivision and that all parts were being increasingly 
influenced by radical sects. The three major parts, as we have 
seen, were: (i) Lutheranism, dominant in the central and north- 
ern principalities of Germany and in the states of Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Finland, and Estonia; (2) Calvinism, supplying, 
under various names, common models of faith and organization 
to state churches of the northern Netherlands, Switzerland, and 
Scotland, and to minority groups in southern Germany, Hun- 
gary, France, and England; (3) Anglicanism, established as the 
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state religion oi England, with minority lollowings in Scotland 
and Ireland. In addition, Radical Protestantism permeated all 
Protestant Christendom, from Poland and Transylvania in the 
east to Great Britain in the west, comprising such minor sects 
as Baptists, Congregationalists, and Unitarians. 

The principal respects in which Lutherans, Calvinists, Angli- 
cans, and Radicals differed from one another may be briefly sum- 
marized under five headings: 

(1) Method of Salvation. The Lutherans held that every man 
may be saved by faith in Christ; the Calvinists, that only such 
persons can be saved as are predestined, or “ elected, by God 
to be saved. The Anglicans appeared to accept the Lutheran 
doctrine of justification by faith, although their official creed — 
the Thirty-Nine Articles — ^was sufficiently ambiguous to admit 
of a Calvinist interpretation. Most of the Radicals maintained 
that man is saved by an emotional experience, ‘‘conviction of 
sin” and “con version, though some of the extreme Unitarians* 
seemed doubtful of any eternal salvation for the individual and 
suggested that if there were such a thing it could be attained to 
only by the exercise of reason. 

(2) Sacraments. Calvinists recognized only two sacraments — 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper (eucharist). Lutherans and Angli- 
cans retained, in addition to these two sacraments, the rite of 
confirmation, and Anglicans devised a special rite of holy orders. 
The official declaration of Anglicanism that there are “ two major 
sacraments” made it possible for some Anglicans — the later so- 
called high-church party — to honor the .seven sacraments of the 
Catholic and Orthodox churches, the other hand, Radical 
Protestants as a rule rejected the whole sacramental system; 
they observed baptism and the Lord’s Supper, but only as sym- 
bolic rites and usually only for adults. 

(3) Substitutes for Trdnsubstantiation. Almost all Protestants 
repudiated the traditionally miraculous nature of the eucharist, 
the doctrine of Catholics and Orthodox that by the word of the 
priest the bread and wine are actually changed into the Body 
and Blood of Christ. But they differed about substitutes. The 
Lutherans maintained what they called a “real presence,” that 
Christ is mth and in the bread and wine, as fire is in a hot iron, 
to borrow the metaphor of Luther himself. The Calvinists and 
all the Radical sects, on the other hand, perceived in the eucharist, 
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not the continuing mystical sacrifice of Christ, but a simple com^ 
memoration of the Last Supp)er ; to them the bread and wine were 
mere symbols of the Body and Blood. As for the Anglicans, their 
position in this matter as in so many others was ambiguous; their 
official confession of faith declared at once that the Supper is the 
partaking of the Body and Blood of Christ and that the communi- 
cant receives Christ only spiritually. The mass of Anglicans 
undoubtedly inclined to the Calvinist and Radical interpretation, 
though some of the later high-church party leaned toward the 
Catholic explanation. 

(4) Ecclesiastical Organization. All Protestants considerably 
modified the Catholic (and Orthodox) system of a divinely or- 
dained clergy of bishops, priests, and deacons, distinct from the 
laity, and entrusted with the government of the church, the ad- 
ministration of the sacraments, and the preaching of moral and 
dogmatic theology. The Anglicans retained the orders of bishop, 
priest, and deacon and claimed that their hierarchy was continu- 
ous, through apostolic succession,^’ with the medieval and an- 
cient Catholic Church. But for at least a hundred years from the 
time of Queen Elizabeth all Anglican priests were preachers 
rather than ^'sacramental” priests in the earlier Catholic sense, 
and from the beginning of Anglicanism the laity, as represented 
in the English parliament, were even more responsible than the 
clergy for determining the faith and government of the church. 
The Lutherans denounced the traditional distinction between 
clergy and laity, denied the importance of apostolic succession, 
and treated the office of bishop as a merely human convenience 
in ecclesiastical administration.^ The Calvinists did away with 
bishops altogether and kept only one order of clergymen — the 
presbyters (or priests) — who, by means of local and periodic 
assemblies (or synods) were to govern the church. Most of the 
Radicals adopted a congregational form of church government, 
vesting supreme authority in the democratic decisions of a body 
of laymen and making the “pastor” or “preacher” or “elder” 
an employee of the congregation.^ 

' The office of archbishop was retained by both Anglicans and Lutherans. For 
example, the archbishop of Canterbury became primate of the Anglican Church, 
and the archbishop of Upsala became primate of the Lutheran Church in Sweden. 
These Protestant ecclesiastics were agents of their res| 3 ective national monarchs 
quite as much as of their respective churches. 

-The title of bishop was retained hv the Unitarian Church in Hungary 
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(s) Ceremonies. The Anglicans kept a good deal of Catholic 
ritual, although in the form of translation from Latin to English. 
Calvinists and Radicals, on the other hand, worshipped with 
extreme simplicity; their cult usually comprised extemporane- 
ous prayer, Bible-reading, hymn-singing, and sermon-preaching 
in church buildings that were rigorously bared of superfluous or- 
naments. Between Anglican formalispi and Calvinist austerity, 
the Lutherans steered a middle course; they devised no uniform 
liturgy, but tended to employ various forms and ceremonies. 

It must be fully apparent that the unity of religious faith 
which had long obtained in central and western Europe was 
broken in the sixteenth century, not only between ^ 
Protestants and Catholics, but among Protestants, alist 
A third great division of Christianity had now emerged, 
where formerly only the divisions of Catholic and 
Orthodox had existed, and this new third division, from its 
very nature and essence, already promised to disintegrate into 
innumerable sects and to substitute individualist for collective 
Christianity. This was one of the impressive results of the reli- 
gious upheaval of the sixteenth century. 

5. INTER-CHRISTIAN INTOLERANCE AND WAR 

Another, and most distressing, result of the religious upheaval 
of the sixteenth century was a great access of religious intoler- 
ance. Just prior to the upheaval, almost all inhabitants of central 
and western Europe were Catholic Christians, living in religious 
peace with one another. Immediately after the upheaval, there 
were still Catholic Christians but there were also Lutheran 
Christians and Anglican Christians and Calvinist Christians 
and numerous little sects such as Mennonites, Baptists, and 
Unitarians, quarrelling and fighting with each other and either 
persecuting or being persecuted. 

Intolerance, of course, was no novelty in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. It was undoubtedly as old as the human race, and it had 
been pretty constantly displayed throughout all hu- 
man history by clan, nation, and empire, by prince Reli^ous 
and populace, and by every kind of religion from an- 
cient Judaism to medieval Islam. Christianity in its 
early days had appeared to be an exception to the general rule; 
h was founded by a victim of religious intolerance, and it spread 
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for three centuries without any use of force on its part and in 
the face of bitter persecution on the part of the pagan govern- 
ment of the Roman Empire. 

Subsequently, when Christianity became the state religion of 
the Roman Empire, a change occurred. A Christian emperor 
of the fourth century excluded heretics from civil office and 
threatened them with fines, confiscation of property, banish- 
ment, and even death. In the year 385 seven heretics were put 
to death by Christian officials at Trier. Gradually, prelates of 
the Catholic Church acquiesced in and then applauded and finally 
abetted the revival of intolerance throughout Christendom. 

In theory, at least, the intolerance of the Catholic Church 
in the middle ages was not extended to non-Christians or to mem- 
bers of the Orthodox Church. The latter, though accounted 
schismatics, were deemed good enough Christians to merit full 
liberty, and a great medieval pope condemned in no uncertain 
terms the Catholic crusaders who captured Constantinople and 
slew Orthodox Christians. The popes, moreover, repeatedly 
forbade Catholics to attempt the forceful conversion of Mos- 
lems, Jews, or other non-Christians; conversion to Christianity 
was to be preached but not compelled, and no pagan, infidel, or 
Jew was to be punished for refusing to accept Christianity. 

There was great popular prejudice on the part of medieval 
Christians against Moslems, as there was on the part of Moslems 
against Christians, but while armed Moslems invaded Christen- 
dom and armed Christians engaged in crusades against Islam in 
the Holy Land and in Spain, leaders of the hostile religions usu- 
ally treated each other with mutual courtesy and respect. In 
Spain, during the middle ages, there was much friendly inter- 
course, as well as some political fighting, between Moslems and 
Catholics. 

There was also great popular prejudice on the part of me- 
dieval Christians against Jews, and the Jews, unlike the Mos- 

Christian scattered to undertake 

Prejudice any serious counter-offensive against Christendom. 
JewT^ Jews were formally tolerated by the Catholic Church 
and were expressly exempt from its courts and dis- 
cipline, they were permitted to have their own synagogues and 
rabbis and to practice their religion. But the widespread preju- 
dice against them was manifested in intolerant actions of lay 
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governments and lower-class mobs, in which clergymen sometimes 
participated. Jews were ordinarily obliged to live in a certain 
part of a town (the ghetto) and to wear a distinctive badge. 
While they were encouraged to serve as traders and bankers, 
most other occupations were closed to them. Often they suffered 
from mob violence. And occasionally a king would banish Jews 
from his realm; they had thus been banished from England in 
1290 and from France in 1306. 

However, it was not against Jews or pagans or schismatics 
that the Catholic Church directed intolerance; it was against 
its own baptized members who preached doctrines or persecu- 
practices incompatible with its creed and organization tion of 
and who were termed heretics. Heretics were viewed 
as peculiarly depraved persons, and as singularly dangerous, 
because they might lead others into error. Heresy, indeed, was 
regarded as the worst kind of pestilential disease, ruining souls 
rather than bodies, and therefore amply warranting every effort 
to quarantine and stamp it out. Besides, heresy in religion was 
often associated with opposition to the economic system or to 
existing government, and its suppression was frequently de- 
manded for political or economic reasons. It was easily confused 
with treason and anarchism and social revolution. 

In the thirteenth century the Catholic Church had established 
a special court, the ecclesiastical court of the ‘‘Holy Office,^’ 
commonly called the Inquisition, to ferret out heresy 
and to try heretics. Its members were monks ap- Medieval 
pointed by the pope or by a bishop, and, as was usual 
in other courts of the period, the Inquisition conducted 
its proceedings in secret and used torture to extort confessions 
from the accused and evidence from the witnesses. Heretics 
adjudged guilty were sentenced to fasting and prayer, and some- 
times to fines or imprisonment. The church itself formally re- 
fused to put anyone, even a heretic, to death, but the Inquisition 
was allowed and urged to condemn obstinate heretics to be 
“handed over to the secular arm,” that is, to the lay government 
of the locality. And the lay government was expected to punish 
such heretics by burning them at the stake. Sometimes, pious 
or politic kings took it upon themselves, without any support 
from the papal Inquisition, to suppress heresy by fire and 
sword. 
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It must now be evident that Christians of the sixteenth century 
had behind them a long and firmly established tradition of 
intolerance, especially in respect of heretics. On the 
Dewealfe other hand, signs were not lacking of a diminution of 
of Intol- religious intolerance, or at least of a lessening of the 

E^of number of capital executions for heresy, in the second 

Movme^t fifteenth century and on the eve of the 

Protestant revolt of the sixteenth century. Perhaps 
it was because no threatening heresies then appeared. Per- 
haps it was because the contemporary vogue of classicism 
and humanism lessened the zeal and mitigated the intolerance 
of many potentates in church and state. Perhaps it was because 
Christendom, then for the first time in close contact with a vast 
variety of dissident religions in the Far East and Far West, was 
becoming infected with a curious sympathy for dissent. Perhaps 
it was because some Catholic Christians were seriously question- 
mg medieval practices of the church and were beginning to be- 
lieve that religious intolerance and persecution were contrary to 
Christas teaching and inimical to the welfare of Christian 
nations.^ 

True it was that in Spain Ferdinand and Isabella set up in 
1480 a special royal Inquisition which took energetic measures 
against religious dissenters in the peninsula and which extended 
its operations to the New World in 1516. True it was, too, that 
the Jews were expelled en masse from Spain in 1492. True it 
was, also, that a papal bull of 1484 identified witchcraft with 
heresy and urged that harsh measures be taken against witches. 
But the so-called “Spanish Inquisition” was intended to secure 
national unity as much as religious uniformity, and for some 
time it was froVned upon by the papacy. And when the papal 
Inquisition, in the sixteenth century, assumed jurisdiction 
over trials of alleged witches, it tended to interpret the papal 
condemnation of witchcraft leniently, if not sceptically. In- 
tolerance was still the rule for religion, but there were enough 
exceptions to the rule at the opening of the sixteenth century 
to render plausible the hypothesis that, if the humanist rational- 
ism of that time had not been suddenly halted and silenced by 
religious upheaval and revolution, religious toleration might 

' Something of this idea was implicit in the Utopia of Sir Thomas More, and in- 
writings of other humanists of the time. 
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have made earlier and greater gains in Christendom than was 
actually the case. 

The actual historical fact was, however, that in the excite* 
ment of Protestant revolt and Catholic reformation Christendom 
witnessed an outburst of religious intolerance and outburst 
cruelty such as the world never before or since beheld, of Intol- 
It was no time, in the midst of the great religious 
upheaval of the sixteenth century, for humanists to teenth 
counsel compromise or for anyone to assume an 
attitude of indifference to religion. Catholic leaders felt that 
they were defending traditional Christian civilization against 
anarchical forces of rebellion and greed. Protestant leaders felt 
quite as sincerely that they were restoring the pure Gospel and 
safeguarding it against despotism, superstition, and corruption. 
To the former, Luther and Calvin and all the so-called “re- 
formers” were possessed of devils; to the latter, the pope was 
the beast, the “anti-Christ.” From Sweden to Italy and from 
England to Hungary, men grew passionate about religion, and 
invective became fashionable in speech and writing. 

The bitterness of debate about matters of faith was rendered 
more bitter by the attendant scramble of ambitious, 
capitalistically minded ecclesiastics, lay lords, burgh- and 
ers. and princes to profit financially from the up- 
heaval. Seemingly the only thing On which Catholic Refig^ous 
and Protestant leaders could agree was the necessity 
of restraining the peasants and artisans, among whom 
there was considerable response, as we have already seen, to the 
riotous incitement of radical preachers. 

Kings and princes, intent at this time upon creating national 
states and strengthening monarchical authority, could hardly 
view with equanimity the existence of bitterly quarrelsome 
religious factions and divisions among their subjects, some of 
whom were only too willing to put loyalty to pope or Bible 
before loyalty to temporal sovereign. It was but natural, there- 
fore, that the rulers of every state in central and western Europe, 
whether they were Catholic or Protestant, should seek to give 
full force to the old idea that political unity depended largely 
upon religious unity and that consequently each state should 
employ its power and influence to oblige all its Christian citizens 
to conform to one official kind of Christianity. Naturally, too, 
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Catholics applauded the king who forced his subjects to be 
Catholic, and Protestants praised the prince who compelled his 
subjects to be Protestant. In the one case he was represented 
as the bulwark of civilization; in the other, as the palladium of 
liberty and progress. All of which was highly favorable to re- 
ligious (and national) bigotry. 

From the time when Leo X appreciated the gravity of the 
Lutheran movement, he and succeeding popes of the sixteenth 
century banned Protestants right and left and begged 
secular rulers to suppress heresy by every means 
within their power. The more upright a pope was in 
priv^ate life, the more intolerant he was of public dis- 
sent. The reforming council of Trent organized a sys- 
tematic censorship of heretical and anti-Catholic 
books, quickened the Inquisition into vigorous activity against 
heretics and persons suspected of heresy, and called solemnly 
upon all Catholic princes to enforce its decrees. On the other 
hand, Luther not only damned pope and urged secular rulers to 
use force against Catholics but also cursed Anabaptists and other 
Radical sects and invoked against them the aid of temporal 
princes. Nor was Calvin an apostle of religious toleration; he 
would permit neither Catholic nor dissenting Protestant to reside 
at Geneva, and the Unitarian Servetus who had the temerity 
to visit Geneya he burned at the stake. 

Monarchs in Spain, Portugal, and Italy remained Catholic, 
and consequently they sought - with almost complete success — 
In to keep Protestantism out of their countries. They 

Southern employed the Inquisition, the Index, spies, police, and 
Europe army to get rid of religious dissent and make all theii 
subjects conform to a peculiarly rigid type of Catholicism. 
Comparatively few professed Protestants were actually put to 
death in these countries, not because of any special tender- 
ness for Protestantism, but because it never obtained any serious 
foothold in southern Europe, The several thousand victims of the 
Inquisition in Spain were chiefly persons of Moorish or Hebrew 


descent who had been converted to Catholicism and were sus- 
pected of relapsing into Islam or Judaism, or they were professed 
Catholics who were thought to be too mystical or too ‘TiberaT’ 
or too tolerant. Such a famous Catholic as Ignatius Loyola, the 
founder of the Jesuits, was twice imprisoned by the Inquisition. 
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In the Holy Roman Empire the emperor and a majority of 
the electors remained Catholic, but many princes became 
Lutheran and some became Calvinist. Protestant ^ 

princes persecuted Catholic subjects; Catholic princes Holy 
persecuted Protestant subjects; and Protestant princes Roman ^ 
warred with the Catholic emperor. After a bitter 
struggle, a treaty — the peace of Augsburg— was signed in 1555, 
as we have seen, between the emperor and the princes, whereby 
each prince obtained the pri\alege of being either Lutheran or 
Catholic as he might desire but also the recognized right to 
compel all his subjects to conform to the kind of Christianity 
which he professed. The result was that religious intolerance con- 
tinued to be the rule within each of the several German states and 
presently led, in the first half of the seventeenth century, to one 
of the longest and most destructive civil and international wars 
In human annals — the Thirty Years’ War (1618-1648). 

In Scandinavia, Finland, and Estonia, the Lutheran kings of 
Denmark and Sweden destroyed Catholicism and suppressed’ 
dissent by banishments, confiscations, and executions, 

• In Scotland, Catholic clergymen, with the aid of the Northern 
crown, at first tried to stop the preaching of Prot- 
estantism by similar means, but soon Calvinist nobles, urged 
on by John Knox, were deposing the Catholic queen, Mary 
Stuart, seizing the government, and killing Catholics. Mary 
Stuart was imprisoned and subsequently beheaded, for religious 
and political reasons, on orders of her cousin and rival, the 
Protestant Queen Elizabeth of England. 

In England itself there was similar religious intolerance, with 
curiously fluctuating objectives. Henry VIII in his effort tc 
establish and maintain a separate, middle-of-the-road " 

Anglican Church, distinguished between Catholics ^giana 
who persevered in acknowledging the claims of the 
pope and Protestants who repudiated the seven sacraments; the 
latter he burned, while the former he merely beheaded. Under 
his sickly son and successor, Edward VI, Catholics were per- 
secuted and Protestants were tolerated. Queen Mary Tudor, in 
her attempt to restore Catholicism, persecuted and burned 
Anglicans, Calvinists, and Radical Protestants. Queen Eliza- 
beth, in turn, enacted drastx laws against Catholics and put 
many of them to death, in theory at least on charges of “treason/^ 
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‘ ind at the satne. time she harassed and imprisoned Baptists 
' ^cmgregatjonalists^ and other Protestant dissenters from Mgli- 
anism. Later, in the seventeenth century, when Radical Prot- 
<»itants obtained the upper hand for a time in England, they 
howed themselves not less intolerant of Catholicism and 
linglicanism. 

France, also, was prey to religious intolerance and war during 
the greater part of the sixteenth century. King Francis I and 
bi France grandsons, who succeeded him, adhered 

to Catholicism, and, though for political reasons they 
gave aid to Protestant princes in Germany against the Catholic 
emperor, they were intolerant of Protestantism within France. 
Despite persecution, however, Protestantism (especially Cal- 
vinism) spread in France and gave rise to a series of three- 
cornered civil wars among a faction of Pluguenots who aspired 
to dominate the realm, a faction of militant Catholics who 
wished to destroy the Huguenots, and a faction of ‘‘political’^ 
'Catholics who were less interested in the complete triumph of 
any particular religion than in the preservation of national 
unity. Sometimes the king cooperated with one faction and 
sometimes with another; it was while under the temporary in- 
fluence of the militant Catholic faction that the youthful King 
Charles IX consented in 1572 to the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew's day, in which several thousand Huguenots were cruelly 
butchered. At length, the leader of the Huguenot faction, with 
the support of the faction of political Catholics, became king 
as Henry IV and proceeded to consolidate his position by two 
extraordinary measures: first, he conciliated the French Cath- 
olics by abjuring Protestantism and becoming a Catholic him- 
self; second, he conciliated the French Huguenots by granting 
them a large degree of religious freedom. 

This grant, the so-called edict of Nantes (1598), was highly 
significant in the modern story of the slow painful growth of 
The Edict religious liberty. The edict of Nantes contained the 
of Nantes, following provisions: (i) private worship and liberty 
^Barly conscience were allowed to Protestants throughout 
toward France; (2) public worship was permitted to Prot- 

hundred enumerated towns and in some 
three thousand castles; (3) financial support was 
promised by the government to Protestant schools; (4) the publi- 
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cation of Protestants books was legalised; (5) Protestants were 
accorded full civil and political rights; (6) Protestants might 
freely assemble and exercise certain judicial functions among 
themselves; and (7), as a special guaranty that the foregoing 
privileges would be respected, Protestants were to have complete 
control of two hundred fortified towns for eight years. 

It has sometimes been argued that the principle of religious 
liberty was one of the outstanding results of the upheaval of 
the sixteenth century, particularly of the rise of Protestantism. 
Perhaps it was so, in the long run and incidentally. But almost 
every sincere Christian at the time of the u;>heaval, whether he 
was Catholic or Protestant, was fanatically attached to the 
maintenance and spread of his own ideas of Christianity and 
entertained no real devotion to abstract principles of general 
religious freedom. Henry IV of France showed himself a bad 
Protestant by becoming a Catholic and a bad Catholic by 
tolerating Protestants; his zealous Protestant subjects were not* 
satisfied with what they had obtained, and he himself was 
’eventually assassinated by a mad Catholic. 

The edict of Nantes was dictated less by deep religious con- 
viction than by pressing political need. After a half-century of 
civil war in France, Protestants appeared too strong to be ex- 
terminated and not strong enough to exterminate Catholics, 
and it was obvious to a statesman like Henry IV that if France 
was to survive as a great power, Frenchmen must be restrained 
from fighting one another about religion. 

It was likewise with the first experiments in religious tolera- 
tion outside of France. They were Kot made in countries pretty 
solidly Catholic or Protestant, nor at the behest of 
leaders of the majority religion, but in countries whose towwd 
citizens were divided in religion and usually on the TolwaSn 
initiative of a politic, national monarch. In Poland, outside 
King Sigismund II (1548-1572), a Catholic himself 
who had married a Calvinist princess, pursued a tortuous but 
on the whole conciliatory course in dealing with religious divi-, 
,sions — Catholic, Lutheran, Calvinist, and Unitarian, — with such 
success that the Polish parliament in the year following his 
death, while confirming the privileged position of the Catholic 
Church, granted religious liberty to all non-Catholics. In Hun- 
gary, the invading Moslem Turks found it convenient to accord 
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religious freedom to all kinds of Christians, and in Transylvania 
a Unitarian prince deemed it safer to tolerate Catholics and 
Calvinists than to attempt their destruction. 

In fact, while the religious upheaval of the sixteenth century 
was immediately productive of unprecedented intolerance and 
bloodshed, it served to create a situation which, in the 
Cond^ons was favorable to religious toleration. In the 

ally Favor- first place, it was gradually discovered in countries 
where political considerations dictated some accommo- 
'^eration dation among rival faiths that the toleration of reli- 
gious differences was not necessarily destructive of na- 
tional unity, that a state or a national monarchy might be 
strengthened, rather than weakened, by extending its protection 
to religious minorities. 

Secondly, sincere Christians themselves, especially if they 
were of a minority group in a given country, were anxious to se- 
'cure toleration for themselves and could be counted upon to 
second the efforts of conciliatory statesmen. In Protestant coun- 
tries the Catholic minority espoused the principle of religious 
liberty, while in Catholic countries Protestants were natural ad- 
vocates of freedom. Gradually, as the number of different 
churches and sects increased, various kinds of Protestants found 
it possible (and even desirable) to tolerate each other, particularly 
in order to present a united front against Catholicism. At length 
when Protestants had become habituated to the practice of toler- 
ation among themselves, they discovered that the heavens would 
not fall if they extended it to Catholics. 

Finally, the terrible intolerances practiced and the deadly wars 
waged between one and another kind of Christians in the six- 
teenth century contributed to a later reaction against religious 
strife, a reaction which found expression at first in pietism and 
subsequently in rationalism. Pietism, which in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries affected many pious Protestants and 
Catholics, tended to push theological differences into the back- 
ground, to emphasize the peaceful character of Christas teachings, 
and to stress rivalry in good works rather than rivalry in intoler- 
ance. Rationalism, which reached formidable proportions in the 
eighteenth century in both Catholic and Protestant countries, 
questioned’ the commonly accepted dogmas of all existing 
churches and turned the attention of many an intellectual from 
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the supernatural to the natural, from theology to science, and 
from church to state. Modem religious liberty, as we shall pres- 
ently see, owes vastly more to rationalists and pietists than to 
sixteenth-century Protestants or Catholics.^ 

6. OTHER EFFECTS OF THE RELIGIOUS UPHEAVAL 

So far, we have discussed two outstanding effects of the re- 
ligious upheaval of the sixteenth century. One was the creation 
of a Protestant division of Christendom, differing widely from 
the earlier ones (Catholic and Orthodox), and tending toward 
endless subdivision and disintegration. TJie other effect was the 
immediate stimulation of religious intolerance and inter-Christian 
war on an unprecedented scale. 

There were other effects, however, of great importance. In 
the first place, the upheaval gave a marked impetus to a stressing 
of morals. Not only were many minds turned tempo- 
rarily from other intellectual pursuits to theological Puritan- . 
controversy, but the individual Christian, whether 
jCatholic or Protestant, was expected to prove by external conduct 
that his particular religion inculcated a higher moral standard 
than any other. Protestant clergymen had to be models of deport- 
ment for their flocks, and Catholics looked askance, as never be- 
fore, at scandalous behavior of bishops and priests. At the same 
time, it became the fashion of one religious group to charge the 
other with moral turpitude. Catholics especially assailed Protes- 
tantism for denying the sacramental character of marriage, in- 
troducing divorce, and dishonoring the Virgin Mary, thereby 
lowering the position of women and degrading the home. Protes- 
tants, in turn, accused Catholicism of fostering the same mon- 
strous ends by prescribing celibacy for the clergy and by shutting 
women in convents. Lying was thought by many Protestants to 
be a monopoly of Cathdics and financial dishonesty was deemed 
by many Catholics a specialty of Protestants. 

In this environment of moral earnestness and moral recrimina- 
tion, Puritanism arose and flourished. Puritanism involved tre- 
mendous devotion to a singularly straight-laced code of morals 
and a high degree of intolerance of persons who contravened any 
provision of such a code, especially of persons who appeared to 
get enjoyment from worldly” pleasures. Puritanism appeared 

* See below, ch. xi, sec. 3. 
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among Catholics, Lutherans, and Anglicans, but it flourished 
most luxuriantly among Calvinist and Radical Protestants. It 
was exemplified in campaigns against blasphemy, bull-fights, 
dancing, theatrical productions, immoral books, and profanation 
of the Lord’s Day. 

Catholics and Protestants alike invoked censorship of the press 
and the stage, with a view not only to suppressing heresy and 
dissent but also to expurgating the lewd, the lascivious, and the 
vicious. It was for this twofold end that Pope Paul IV, with the 
approval of the council of Trent, issued the first ecclesiastical 
“Index of Prohibited Books” in 1559. The national monarchs 
of England, France, and Spain, urged on by their religious ad- 
visors, had already established similar state censorships within 
their respective realms, and by the end of the sixteenth century 
almost every government in Europe, whether Protestant or Cath- 
olic, was permitting the publication of only such books and the 
.production of only such plays as were formally “licensed” by its 
agents.^ 

Against blasphemy Puritan Catholics and Puritan Protestants 
were alike arrayed. Pope Pius IV authorized in 1564 the estab- 
lishment of a special society of Catholic men — the Holy Name 
Society — for the purpose of stamping out the practice of taking 
God’s name in vain; and two years later Philip II of Spain pre- 
scribed for “profane swearers” ten years at hard labor in the 
galleys. As examples of corresponding Protestant fervor against 
blasphemy may be cited a succession of enactments in England 
and Scotland against “grievous and abominable oaths.” It was 
the same puritanism which led popes of the century to condemn 
bull-fighting and caused many Protestant divines to lift up their 
voices against dancing. 

In the observance of holy days, there was marked difference 
between Catholics and Protestants. For centuries it had been 
customary for Christians on Sundays and on a number of other 
special holidays during the year to attend Mass and thereafter 
to engage in amusements and merry-making, sometimes, too, in 
labor. This custom was so firmly entrenched in countries which 

^ The only exception of importance was the government of the northern (Dutch) 
Netherlands. Here there was a nominal censorship but it was not rigorously en- 
forced, and for a long time books were published in the Netherlands which could 
not be published elsewhere. 
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remained Catholic that not even the mocit puritanically minded 
Catholic leaders of the sixteenth century tried very seriously to 
alter it, and therefore it has continued to the present day to mark 
the Catholic observance of Sundays and other holidays. On the 
other hand, the Protestants abolished most of the special holidays, 
partially because they repudiated the veneration of saints in 
whose honor such holidays had been set apart, and partially 
because they begrudged the economic losses resulting froih idle- 
ness on so many days during the year. Besides, while Luther 
and his followers were willing to retain much of the Catholic cus- 
tom of Sunday-observance, Calvin and particularly his disciples 
in Scotland and England, together with numerous Radical Prot- 
estants, revolted against it utterly. These Puritans identified the 
Christian Sunday with the Jewish Sabbath and believed that all 
the Old Testament prescriptions concerning the latter should be 
enforced in respect of the former. It was Puritan Calvinists who 
in 1571 secured the passage of a law in Scotland which prohibited 
on Sunday ‘‘gaming, playing, passing to taverns and ale-houses, 
selling of meat and drink, and wilful remaining away from Kirk 
in time of sermon.” Thenceforth, on what had formerly been a 
day of gladness, a pall of gloom fell in Britain. 

The religious upheaval of the sixteenth century also had signif- 
icant effects on art. For a thousand years, from the time of the 
Emperor Justinian in the sixth century, a distinctive 
Christian art had flourished and the best of all art in 
Europe had been employed in the service of the church. 

As we have seen, the popes at the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury had been the foremost patrons of architecture, sculpture, 
painting, and music. ^ After the upheaval, popes continued to 
patronize art, and much the same art-forms continued to be 
cherished and developed in Catholic countries. But the situation 
was now different in Protestant countries. Protestants, by abol- 
ishing the Mass, decrying ritual, and emphasizing the sermon, 
halted cathedral-building and turned from ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture which was gorgeous to that which was bald and bare, 
from mystical fanes to plain auditoriums. At the same time, 
their repugnance to what they deemed superstitious or idolatrous 
in Catholicism, led Protestants to discountenance ecclesiastical 
sculpture and painting and to cause the more fanatical and puri- 

^ See above, pp. 108, 112, 115-117- 
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tanical among them to go about smashing religious images and 
pictures, altars and organs, crucifixes and stained-glass windows.^ 
Only in hymnology and certain forms of music did the Protestant 
churches make any original contribution to art. Of course, the 
pictorial and plastic arts continued to exist and to develop in 
Protestant countries, but outside the churches rather than within 
them and dealing with secular, rather than with religious, sub- 
jects. The rise of Protestantism had at least temporarily a dele- 
terious effect on the progress of art and art-appreciation. 

Nor is it at all clear that the rise of Protestantism immediately 
promoted any considerable “enlightenment^^ or “progress.” 
These somewhat intangible values of modern civilization are 
more plausibly attributable to the scientific advance of modern 
times, and if a list of great modern inventors and scientists should 
be compiled, it would be found to include as many Catholics as 
Protestants and a fairly large sprinkling of persons who were 
neither. It is true that the Protestants were intent upon destroy- 
ing “superstition,” and that the council of Trent, partially by 
reason of Protestant taunts, sought to eradicate “superstitious 
abuses” from Catholicism, but Protestants surpassed Catholics 
in the practice of what is nowadays universally acknowledged to 
have been a superstition, the very horrible superstition of witch- 
craft. 

Witchcraft, as we have seen, had been detected and denounced 
by a pope in the latter part of the fifteenth century, and for a 
time Catholic officials were zealous in hunting and 
punishing witches. From the middle of the sixteenth 
century, however, the persecution of witchcraft rapidly 
abated in mgst Catholic countries; the Inquisition exercised a 
humane and restraining influence on it, particularly in Italy and 
Spain; and in 1623 Pope Gregory XV finally forbade the infliction 
of the death-penalty upon any person who was accused of witch- 
craft unless he had actually committed murder. Only in France, 
among Catholic countries, was the hunt for witches long con- 
tinued and truly terrible. Here, it was fanatically urged on by 
the otherwise reasonable lawyer and philosopher Jean Bodin. 

> One such iconoclast recorded with no little pride: “We went . . . with officers 
and souldiers and . . . wc pulled down two mighty great angells with wings, and 
divers other angells, and the four evangelists and Peter with his Keies over the 
chappel door, and about a hundred Cherubims and angells and divers superstitious 
letters in gold.^* 
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And here its victims were numerous, one royal judge boasting 
that during fifteen years (1576-1591) he had sentenced nine 
hundred witches to death. 

But at the very time when the witchcraft superstition was 
losing its hold in most Catholic countries, it was being eagerly 
accepted and widely spread in Protestant countries. Both Luther 
and Calvin believed in witchcraft, *and Protestants generally, 
in their attachment to the Bible, felt themselves divinely 
commissioned to enforce such an Old Testament injunction as 
“Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live.” John Fischart (1545- 
1591), a German and the most indefatigable and powerful 
Protestant publicist of his time, not only assailed pope and 
priests and particularly the Jesuits with savage fury, but also 
directed his picturesque vituperation against witches. He 
translated Bodin's work and gave it a new title indicative of his 
own imaginative genius: Concerning the liberated, raging DeviVs 
army of possessed, mad witches and wizards, spiteful conjurors,* 
soothsayers, necromancers, poisoners, spell-weavers, traitors, night- 
birds, sight-destroyers, and all other kinds of magicians, and their 
monstrous deeds: How they can be legally recognized, apprehended, 
stopped, discovered, investigated, examined by torture, and punished. 

It was in Germany that trials and torturings and killings of 
alleged witches were most numerous, but the contagion of the 
dreadful superstition was soon caught by other Protestant 
countries. The English parliament enacted in 1563 a statute 
“against conjurations, inchantments, and witchcrafts”; and 
during the reign of Queen Elizabeth there were more than a 
hundred trials for witchcraft in England and about fifty execu- 
tions. And, during the greater part of the seventeenth century, 
the craze, instead of abating, became more intense in Germany 
and England, and also developed alarmingly in Scotland and 
Scandinavia. Lutherans and Anglicans and Calvinists seemed 
to be equally obsessed, and perhaps the climax was reached by 
Radical Evangelical Protestants — Puritans and Congregation- 
alists. 

Immediately, at any rate, the religious upheaval of the six- 
teenth century did not promote learning and popular education 
any more than it got rid of superstition. Our present- 
day systems of universal schooling did not' spring 
directly out of sixteenth-century Protestantism or Catholicism. 
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It is true that Protestant leaders of that time usually favored 
education. Luther and Melanchthon talked a good deal about 
the need of schools. Calvin made Geneva an important educa- 
tional centre. In Scotland John Knox set forth the ideal of 
“an elementary school for every parish, a grammar school for 
every market town, and a university for every city.’’ It is 
likewise true that contemporary Catholic leaders favored edu- 
cation. Reforming popes and the council of Trent urged the 
multiplication of schools, and the Jesuits founded numerous edu- 
cational institutions of considerable repute. Yet, in fact, the re- 
ligious upheaval tended, on the whole, to interrupt and retard 
popular education. The confiscation of church property served 
to destroy or reduce endowments of previously existing schools, 
so that in Germany and England, and other Protestant coun- 
tries, the majority of grammar schools either disappeared or' 
continued a starved existence with diminished funds; and the 
•‘doctrine of salvation by faith alone and the futility of “good 
works” dried up the source from which such endowments had 
flowed. The new schools which Protestant reformers or govern- 
ments managed to establish were fewer than the old schools 
which decayed or were destroyed. The result was that during 
the century following the religious upheaval formal education 
was confined more exclusively to the upper classes than ever 
before, while the masses “sank into deeper and deeper ig- 
norance.” 

Besides, the universities suffered woefully. They were fre- 
quently attacked by Protestant leaders as strongholds of the 
hated scholastic theology and philosophy, and such of them as 
escaped this charge tended to sacrifice depth of learning to 
the superficialities of humanism, and breadth of scholarship 
to narrowness of sectarian argument. The result was that 
attendance at universities decidedly lessened, and hostility to 
them increased. Catholic authorities forbade the faithful to 
study at Protestant universities and exercised a most rigorous 
supervision of what was taught in Catholic universities. In 
Protestant lands universities declined, and some Evangelical 
Protestants, convinced of the worthlessness of “carnal knowl- 
edge,” sought to abolish them altogether; the Congregationalists, 
when they were in power in England in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, proposed to suppress the universities of Oxford 
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and Cambridge. Much later, of course, occurred throughout 
Europe an almost revolutionary revival and extension of edu- 
cation, both university and popular, but it was to be an ac- 
companiment of modern democracy rather than of modern 
religion.^ 

In the meantime, the religious upheaval of the sixteenth 
century had profound effects on politics and society, though 
only remotely in a democratic direction. As a matter 
of fact, the upheaval was caused in large part, as we Govern- 
have been at pains to point out, by political and social 
developments which had reached virtually revolution- 
ary proportions at the beginning of the sixteenth century, and 
it was in speeding up these developments, in completing a revolu- 
tion already well under way, that the upheaval produced its 
major political and social effects. 

First, a rising consciousness of nationality contributed to the 
religious upheaval, and the upheaval, in turn, promoted nation- 
alism. The Christian religion was now largely nation- impetus 
•alized. Protestantism everywhere involved a protest to Nation- 
aCgainst the “foreign” and the “cosmopolitan”; it ap- 
pealed to national feeling; and it adopted distinctively national 
forms and organizations. Lutheranism became a national Chris- 
tianity for many Germans and for each of the Scandinavian 
peoples; Calvinism, for the Dutch and the Scots; Anglicanism, 
for the English. At the same time, Catholicism underwent a 
partially nationalizing evolution; greater emphasis was put upon 
the national character of the church in France, Spain, Portugal, 
Poland, Ireland, and elsewhere; greater concessions were made 
to national sovereigns in matter of patronage, taxation, and 
judiciary; every pope since 1523 has been of Italian nationality. 
The result of all this has been that continuously since the six- 
teenth century all the major divisions of Christianity — Prot- 
estantism and Orthodoxy preeminently, and Catholicism in a 
somewhat lesser degree — have tended to reenforce the linguistic 
differences and the national rivalries which have pushed the 
idea of Christendom into the background and rendered divisive 
nationalism a distinguishing mark of modern civilization. 

Secondly, the spirit of capitalism — the yearning for quick and 
big financial profits— -was steadily growing in the sixteenth 

^ See below, ch. xi, sec. 4. 
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century. It helped to produce the religious upheaval, and the 
upheaval greatly accelerated its growth. Princes and landlords, 
Impetus eager to acquire new sources of wealth, were happy 

to Capi- to learn from Luther, Henry VIII, and other reform- 

ers that extensive landed estates of the Catholic Church 
might and should be confiscated. Bankers, manufacturers, and 
traders, intent upon the profitable conduct of their business, 
heard with joy the considered judgment of Calvin that the 
charging of interest (usury) had been unjustly condemned by 
the Catholic Church, that its prohibition in the Old Testament 
was not to be interpreted literally, and that its morality was 
exclusively a matter of individual conscience.^ 

As the new capitalism was already most highly developed in 
Germany, the Netherlands, France, and England, it is not sur- 
prising that Calvinism found interested supporters among the 
middle classes of these countries. Nor is it surprising that wher- 
ever Lutheranism or Anglicanism was adopted, the nobility 
increased its wealth and strengthened its social position. In 
northern Germany, Scandinavia, and England, titled lords 
shared with their sovereigns in the confiscation of church lands 
and endowments, and thereby assured the economic and social 
supremacy of landed aristocracy in those countries for three 
centuries thereafter. 

The rise of Protestantism not only afforded new opportunities 
for the enrichment of upper and middle classes, but most kinds 
of it, especially Calvinism and the radical evangelical sects, 
positively encouraged what has been termed “economic virtue,” 
or what may as fittingly be called the “capitalistic spirit.” 
Puritan Protestants were now taught from the Book of Prov- 
erbs and other parts of the Old Testament a gospel of financial 
effort and thrift which was in marked contrast with the tradi- 
tional Christian eulogy of resignation and liberality and which 
in some instances may have verged on what medieval theo- 
logians denounced as the sin of covetousness. At any rate, 
they came to regard idleness as a mortal sin, and to look upon 
poverty as a badge of God’s displeasure and prosperity as a 

1 In England, prior to Calvin’s judgment, a law was enacted under Edward VI 
forbidding usury “as a vice most odious and detestable” and “by the word of God 
prohibited.” Afterwards, in 1571, under Elizabeth, this law was repealed as having 
operated to “the utter undoing of many gentlemen, merchants, occupiers, and 
others,” and usur\>^ up to ten per cent was pronounced not sinful but leeal. 
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sign of God^s blessing. This was the Calvinist and Puritan 
ethic of capitalism, and it wrought something of a social revolu- 
tion in the northern Netherlands, in Scotland, and among many 
zealous Protestants in England. It provided a religious sanction 
for the advance of economic individualism. 

Then, thirdly, the absolutist ambitions of princes and national 
monarchs, already much in evidence at the opening of the six- 
teenth century, were forwarded by the religious up- 
heaval during the century. By confiscation of church to filonar- 
lands, by appropriation of powers hitherto exercised 
by the pope, and by establishment of effective control 
over the local clergy, the Tudor sovereigns in England, the 
kings in Scandinavia, and the German princes were enriched in 
purse, exalted in public opinion, and simultaneously freed from 
the fear of being hampered in their absolutist policies by an 
independent ecclesiastical organization. In Catholic countries, 
also, as we have seen, the monarchs took advantage of the^ 
pope’s difficulties to wring from him such concessions as resulted 
in shackling the church to the crown. As the divine right of the 
^pes was denied or flouted, the divine right of kings was asserted 
and insisted upon. For two centuries after the sixteenth the 
absolutism of kings and princes was a very real fact in the political 
history of most countries of Europe. 

It has been held by some writers that modern political democ- 
racy is a result of the rise of Protestantism in the sixteenth 
century. This is true only partially and indirectly. 
Protestantism did emphasize, at least in theory, the in- ^onof^" 
dividualism which is a basic element in modern demo- Modem 
cratic doctrine; and some of the Raaical Protestants, J^c^with 
notably the Congregationalists, adopted from the out- Re- 
set thoroughly democratic methods of church govern- upheaval 
ment. But these Radical Protestants were disliked and 
denounced almost as bitterly by the majority of sixteenth-century 
Protestants as by contemporary Catholics, and the original major 
forms of Protestantism — Lutheran, Anglican, and even Calvinist 
— ^were aristocratic, rather than democratic, in actual operation 
and influence. True it is that religious minorities were inclined to 
resist the authority of a monarch or a class that sought to impose 
another faith upon them; and inasmuch as Calvinists constituted 
just such minorities in the Spanish Netherlands, in France, in 
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Hungary, and in England they got the reputation, from their 
political agitations and revolts, of standing for the principle of 
democracy against that of autocracy. They did take a stand 
against autocracy, but whenever they succeeded in overthrowing 
a monarch, as in the Netherlands and Scotland (and later in Eng- 
land), they substituted for his regime a class government which 
would not nowadays be deemed democratic. 

It should also be borne in mind that during the middle ages, un- 
der Catholic influence and auspices, many city states had gov- 
erned themselves quite democratically, while national states had 
evolved institutions of representative government, and that some 
of the very monastic orders which Protestants suppressed in the 
sixteenth century were still managing their own affairs as demo- 
cratically as were contemporary Congregationalists. Besides, 
the opposition to monarchical absolutism was no monopoly of 
Calvinists. It was voiced by several eminent Catholics of the 
time, including two Spanish Jesuits: Mariana (1536-1624), who 
'contended that it was lawful to overthrow a tyrant; and Suarez 
(154S-1617), who argued against the divine right of kings on the 
ground that God has made all men equal and has entrusted them 
jointly with supreme political power. 

In time, as we know, there would be a widespread reaction 
throughout Europe against the absolutism of kings and princes; 
and Protestants, especially those of Calvinist and Radical ante- 
cedents, would play an important role in precipitating it in Scot- 
land, England, and America. But in Europe the first large-scale 
experimentation with what we now think of as political democ- 
racy would be made in France, and not by Protestants. Indeed, 
the rise of modern democracy was to occur too late to be attrib- 
utable directly to the religious upheaval of the sixteenth century, 
and when it should occur it would be less a reflection of Protes- 
tantism, or of Catholicism, than a political reflex of new economic 
conditions and novel intellectual interests. 

In the meantime, the lot of peasants — who constituted the 
vast majority of people in ail European countries — was not a 
The Lot ^^PPy <^^^7 and there is reason to believe that the re- 
^ the ligious upheaval of the sixteenth century had direct 

easantry unfortunate effect upon it. What the peasants 
gained from the diminution of ecclesiastical dues and taxes was 
more than offset by the increased exactions of monarchs and 
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landlords. Many peasants were deprived of customary righf^^ 
on their ancestral manors; Ihe siii)pression of monasteries cut off 
the main source of charity for them; and an epidemic of state 
laws, enacted in the interests of the new caj)italism, reciuired 
them to work for regulated pittance wages, and sentenced them, 
if they turned '‘sturdy beggars,” to virtual slavery. Moreover, 
the reduction in t he number of religious holidays and the abolition 
of pilgrimages, while welcomed by employers, meant for emplo^^- 
ees a lengthening of the time for hard labor and a lesseJiing of the 
opportunity for the recreation and quaint diversions which for- 
merly had solaced such labor. Peasant insurrections occurred, 
as we have noticed, in the sixteenth century; r)ut they were uni- 
formly put down with gr(‘at cruelty. Tt was apparcMit by the 
seventeenth century that, at least in Protestant countries, the 
peasants had exchangi'd o})])ressors and found themselves in a 
worse condition than before. 

One very important ( aiition must be observed in ascribing all^ 
the “effects” which have been outlined in this chapter to the 
purely religious ui)heaval of the sixteenth century. Re- 'pijg 
ligious upheaval w^as only one and i)ossibly a minor - - plex of 
])henomenon of the century. It was preceded and ac- c^^tury 
companied by revolutionary ex])loration of oceans, Develop- 
discovery of distant lands, exf)ansion of comm(‘rc(‘, rise 
of capitalism, develojnneni of natiomd consciousm*ss and national 
monarchy, revival of classical learning and pagar.ism, advance 
of natural science. All these jdienomena, though we have con- 
sidered them separately in this book, were inextricably inter- 
woven with the ecclesiastical revolution of th(* sixteenth century, 
and we are well aware and would have everyone else well aware 
— that what, for purposes of convenience, W(‘ have described as 
effects of the religious upheaval, might be described as effects ot 
the whole synthe.sis of sixteenth-century thought and action. 

•F'inally, there remains to be noted one effect of the religious 
upheaval of the sixteenth century which, in political and social 
significance to our modern age, outweighs all the oth- 
ers. It is the impetus which the upheaval gave to "sec- to |‘Secu- 
ularization,” that is, to the process of transferring to 
lay states the direction and control of numerous activi- 
ties which had previously been under the almost exclusive juris- 
diction of the church. Specifically, "secularization"’ began to 
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be applied in the sixteenth century, particularly in Protestant 
countries, not only to church lands and taxes but also in the do- 
mains of charity and education. In England, for example, when 
the state had con/iscated the wealth of the Catholic Church and 
had suppressed ail monastic establishments, it was found that 
many charitable and educational institutions and the care of the 
poor, the infirm, and the aged could no longer be carried on in 
the traditional way, financed l)y the church, and attended to by 
monks. (Consequently, the English state undertook to provide 
substitutes, and during the reign of Queen Elizabeth a series of 
parliamentary statutes made the state, rather than the church, 
the supreme* arl)iter of charity and education in England. It was 
enacted that, in ]da.ce of l)ish()})s, church-wardens, and monks, 
lay justic(‘s of the peace and special “overseers of tlie ])oor” 
should dispense c harity, raising funds by assessm(‘nt of all house- 
holders, giving doles to (lu* infirm, and putting the* able bodied 
^poor to productive labor in local “work houses.” ^ By like enact- 
ment, more than a IiuikIrmI schools were established and endowed 
under state* auspices, to take the ])lace of church schools which 
had been imj)overish(‘d or closed. In the Lutheran states of (Ger- 
many and Scandinavia, and in (Calvinist Netherlands and Scot- 
land, similar ste])s were taken in respect of charity and education. 
ILe first Protestant school to be set up by lav, rather than eccle- 
siastical, authorities was founded by the city fathers of Magde- 
burg in 1524; in i 528 the Lutheran elector of Saxony took over 
the general direction of all schools within his lerri lories, and in 
1550 the l^utheran duke of Wtirttemberg did likewise. 

In Catholic countries there was less secularization. The church 
here retained for at least two (cnturies longer the management 
of schools aiid charitable institutions. Even in Protestant coun- 
tries secularization did not immediately imi^ly a lessening of em- 
l)hasis upon religion as a subject of instruction in schools or as 
a professed principle in the guidance of charitable institutions. 
Protestant states uniformly insisted, for at least two hundred 
years after the religious upheaval of the sixteenth century, that 
all teachers should be pious and godly” communicants of their 
respective national churches and that the teaching of Bible and 
Protestant catechism was a basic function of all education. 

’ The English “ Poor l.aw” was enacted in looi, but many of its provisions were 
foreshadowed in statutes of 15O3, 1572, 1570, and 1597. 
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Yet secularization had begun and was to continue on a scale 
ever more intensive and extensive, d'he state was increasingly 
to determine social and economic and educational policies, at 
first in Protestant lands and eventually in Catholic lands. I'he 
great wide realms of human activity lying between purely per- 
sonal religion on the one hand and jiolitics, sociology, economics, 
and science on the other, realms wKich, though often disputed 
by church and state, had usually been ruled ultimately l)y the 
former — were now, in modern times, to be gradually lost to the 
church and appro])riated by the state, h'or weal or for woe, 
the outcome has been that ('!hristiaiiity occupies in modern times 
no such superior position of soiial control as it iicld in the middle 
ages. The essentially secular character of modern history origi- 
nated in various developments, especially in the religious up- 
heaval, of the sixteenth century. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE PREDOMINANCE OF SPAIN 

I. THE AGE OF CHARLES V 

ERTAIN factors conspired to make Spain 
the leading power in Europe during the first 
century of modern time-^ Inrst, Factors 
she j)oss(\sscd a goodly number Making 
of ])articu]arly brave and daring Spanish 
soldiers, who had just ended an Predomi- 
age-long struggle with the Mos- 
lems by capturing (Iranada (1492) and subjecting the whole 
peninsula (except Portugal) to a single Christian state. In arf' 
era when the Moslems were universally dreaded and when Moslem 
.Turks Were seizing Constantinople and southeastern lairope, 
the blotting out of Mosh'in sway in southwestern Europe was 
a sensational exploit. It (iri‘w ap])lause from all ("hristendom. 
It confirmed the pride and self-esteem of Spaniards and estab- 
lished their reputation abroad as redoubtable lighters and gallant 
champions of the cross. 

Second, Spain reaped the rich first-fruits of the discovery of 
America (1492), the exploitation of the West Indies, and the 
conquest of Mexico and Peru. Her own land at home wais not 
especially fertile; her peasants and r, d'l(\s were devoted to a medi- 
eval system of agricultun* which admitted of no great access of 
national wealth; and her growing religious and political intoler- 
ance of Moslems and Jews threatened to paralyze the capitalistic 
development of her cities by depriving them of their most experi- 
enced manufacturers and busine.ss men. But these internal eco- 
nomic weaknesses of Spain were offset or obscured for at least a 
century by the vast influx of precious metals and t)riceless cargoes 
from overseas. Spanish i)orts soon excelled Venice and (lenoa 
in business and bustle; and although the new wealth did not 
accrue pennanently to Spain, temporarily it enabled the Spanish 
grandees and court to play a military and political role in Europe 
of extraordinary brilliance and variety. 

823 
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family pf Sjjain vi^d with rulipg families 
of other (and somewhat older) national states ih" the pufeu^t of 
the Machiavelli^ statecraft of the age —the employment of eyeiy 
means, military,, financial, diplomatic, and marital, to enharicg. 
the size and prestige, of the state and to exercise monarchical 
absolutism within it. ''And the Spanish royal family was astound- 
ingjy, successful and easily first in its marital statecraft. By matri- 
mony Spain became the political arbiter of Europe in the six- 
teenth century. 

The royal family of Spain was descended from a Visigothic 
chieftain of the early middle ages, and various of its branches, 
much intermarried, reigned in the fifteenth century 
over the independent peninsular kingdoms of Castile, 
Aragon, and Portugal. In the latter part of this cen- 
tury, as we have seen,^ the marriage of Isabella of Castile with 
her kinsman Ferdinand of Aragon created the united monarchy 
'of Spain. 

..Ferdinand and Isabella, the conquerors of Granada and the 
sponsors of the discovery of America, raised no son, but they had 
three daughters for whom they arranged marriages calculated 
to extend Spanish influence far and wide. One was married to 
Emmanuel I, king of Portugal (14^5 1521); thereby, it was 
hoped, the remaining independent state in the peninsula might 
some day be united with Spain and the resources of the Far 
East be joined with the riches of the Far West. Another daugh- 
ter — Catherine was married to Henry VIII, king of England 
(1509- 1547); England, though relatively backward and weak, 
was of some commercial importance, and Henry VIH was a 
dashing and. ambitious fellow whose assistance in an emergency 
might be useful. 

The eldest daughter, Joanna, the direct heiress of Castile 
and Aragon, was a bit odd and is known in history as Joanna the 
Mad. But she was not too insane to be married to a strilangly 
Its Habs- handsome and wealthily endowed young prince, Philip 
necS<m^*^" of Habsburg, and to give birth to a numerous and 
nee on famous progeny. Her husband, Philip, was certainly 
no mean catch for his parents-in-law, the Spanish sovereigns. 
His own father was Maximilian I (i493 1519), archduke of 
Austria and Holy Roman Emperor, and his mother was Mary 

* See above, pp. 32 “ 33 - 
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oi Burgundy, heiress of the populous and industrious Nether- 
lands. 

Philip succeeded his mother as nominal sovereign of the Nether- 
lands in 1482 — he was only four years of age at the time — ^and 
to the Netherlands he later brought his bride, Joanna. There, 
in the city of Ghent, in the year 1500 was ushered into the world 
the first-born son of Philip and Joanna. He was named Charles 
and was destined to impress the first half of the sixteenth century 
with his name and his fame. 

In 1504, on the death of Isabella of Castile, Joanna became 
titular co-isovereign of Spain with her father Ferdinand, but she 
was now so far gone with insanity that her husband reigned in 
her stead as Philip I of Castile and the Netherlands. But Philip 
was short-lived, and on his death in 1506 the crowns of the 
Netherlands and Castile passed to his six-year-old son, Charles. 
On' this boy crowns seemed to rain. When he was sixteen thq^ 
death of Grandfather Ferdinand showered upon him the whole 
Spanish inheritance. When he was nineteen the death of Grand- 
father Maximilian poured upon him all the hereditary 
doihinions of the Habsburgs. Thus under the youthful 
Charles I of Spain were fortuitously grouped in 1519 
wider lands and greater populations than any Christian 
king had ever ruled. Seville, Madrid, Barcelona, 

Antwerp, Amsterdam, Brussels, Vienna, Naples — even 
Mexico City — owed him allegiance. His titles alone would fill 
several pages. 

One more title Charles coveted— the highly ornamental title 
of Holy Roman Emperor which his grandfather Maximilian had 
borne. But this title was also coveted by the French king, 
Francis I (1515-1547), who feared lest the election of the master 
of Spain, Italy, and the. Netherlands to the imperial dignity in 
Germany would upset the ‘'balance of power,” endanger the 
independence of France, and thwart his own ambitions. Both 
Charles and Francis (and Henry VIII of England, who entered 
the contest also) resorted to prodigal bribery of the electors, but 
Charles’s additional appeal to the fact that he was a Habsburg 
and was in a peculiarly strategic position to protect Germany 
against the Moslem Turks at length carried the day and won 
Wm the; election as Holy Roman Emperor. He was crowned at 
^-la-Chapelle in 1520, and became the Emperor Charles V. 
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Never h^ve greater difficulties confront^ a sovereign than 
those whicl>‘ Charles V was obliged to face throughout; his reign; 
never did rhpnarch lead a more strenuous life. He was the central 
figure in a very critical period of , history. His own character, 
as well as the^^Slnstaking education he had received ^ the Neth- 
erlands, conferred upon him a lively appreciation of his position 
and a dogged pertinacity in discharging its obligations. Both in 
administering his extensive dominions and in dealing with foidgn 
foes, Charles was a zealous, hard-working, and calculating prince, 
and the lack of success which attended many of his projects 
was due not to want of ability in the ruler but to the multiplicity 
of conflicting interests among the ruled. 

At the outset, we must remember the peculiar nature of the 
dominions of Charles V. They were a ^‘dynastic empire.” That^ 
is, they did not constitute a single centralized state. The 
like the earlier Roman Empire or the later Russian 
Empire, but a congeries of states and sovereignties of j 

which had been grouped together by fortunes of mar- Charles V 
Hage under a particular family — ^in this case, the Habsburg family 
— and which were united only in the sense that they all had ^ 
common personal sovereign. Charles had no “imperial” govern^: 
ment and no common administration for all his dominions. There 
was the form of an “imperial” government for his German lands 
— the form of the “Holy Roman Empire,” — but there was not 
even such a form for his Netherlandish, Spanish, and Italian terri- 
tories. Each of these retained its peculiar institutions, with the 
result that Charles V was a “pluralist” rather than a unitaiy 
ruler. He had to function in as many different capacities and ih; 
accordance with as many different customs as there were dis- 
tinct sovereignties in his heterogeneous dynastic empire. He 
had to carry on in many, different languages, with many diverse 
advisers, and for many disparate peoples. 

The d)mastic empire of Charles V was especially difficult to 
manage. For every one of his major dominions lacked political 
unity and administrative uniformity, and each fraction had to 
be dealt with separately and differently. Each one of the seven- 
teen provinces of the Netherlands — ^the wealthiest part of his 
domain, and the part which he always considered peculiarly 
his own-^was a distinct political unit, for ti^e existed among' 
the seventeen provinces only the rudiments of a central .ajp*' 
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ixunistration and a common representative system, while the 
affiliated county of Burgundy (Franche Comte) had a separate 
political organization. 

The crown of Castile brought with it the recently conquered 
kingdom of Granada, together with the new colonies in America 
and scattered posts in northern Africa. The crown of Aragon 
comprised the four distinct states of Aragon, Valencia, Catalonia, 
and Navarre,^ and, in addition, the kingdoms of Naples, Sicily, 
and Sardinia, each with its own local government and customs. 
At least eight separate cortes or parliaments existed in this 
Spanish-Italian group, adding greatly to the intricacy of ad- 
ministration. 

Much the same was true of the hereditary Habsburg group of 
States, — ^Austria, Styria, Carniola, Carinthia, the Tyrol, etc., — ^but 
Charles soon freed himself from immediate responsibility for 
their government by entrusting them (1521) to his younger 
brother, Ferdinand, who by his own marriage and elections 
added the kingdoms of Bohemia^ and Hungary (1526) to the 
Habsburg dominions. The Holy Roman Empire afforded addi-’ 
tional problems: it made serious demands upon the time, money, 
and energies of its ruler; in return, it gave little but glamor. 

In all the diverse regions of his ‘‘dynastic empire’’ Charles 
had to do with financial, judicial, and ecclesiastical matters. 
He had to reconcile conflicting interests and appeal for popu- 
larity to many varied peoples. More than once during his reign 
he even had to repress rebellion. In Germany, from the very 
ffist, he was face to face with rising Protestantism which seemed 
to him to blaspheme his altar and to assail his throne. 

The emperor’s overwhelming administrative difficulties were 
complicated at every turn by the intricacies of foreign politics. 
In the first place, Charles was obliged to wage war with France 
throughout the greater part of his reign; he had inherited a long- 
standing quarrel with the French kings, to which the rivalry of 
Francis I for the Holy Roman Empire gave a personal aspect. 
In the second place, and almost as formidable, was the advance 
of the Turks up the Danube and the increase of Moslem naval 
power in the Mediterranean. Against Protestant Germany a 
Catholic monarch might hope to rely on papal assistance, and 

} The part south of the Pyrenees. 

the Bohemian crown lands of Momvia and Silesia. See above, p. 35. 
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English support might conceivably be enlisted against France. 
But the popes, who usually disliked the emperor^s Italian policy, 
were not of great aid to him elsewhere; and the English sovereigns 
had domestic reasons for developing hostility to Charles. A briet 
sketch of the foreign affairs of Charles may make the situation 
cle^r. 

Six years older than Charles, Francis I had succeeded to the 
French throne in 1515, irresponsible, frivolous, and vain of mili- 
tary reputation. The general political situation of the xheXon- 
time, — the gradual enclosure of the French monarchy test of 
by a string of Habsburg territories, — to say nothing of ^ 

the remarkable contrast between the character of Francis I 
Francis and that of the persevering Charles, invited 
a great armed conflict, and definite pretexts were not lacking 
for an early outbreak of hostilities. (1) Francis revived the 
claims of the French crown to Naples, although Louis XII had 
renounced them in 1 504. ( 2) Francis, bent on regaining Milan, 
which his predecessor had lost in 1512, invaded the duchy and, 
^fter winning the brilliant victory of Marignano in the first 
year of his reign, occupied the city of Milan. Charles subse- 
quently insisted, however, that the duchy was a fief of the Holy 
Roman Empire and that he was sworn by oath to recover it. 
(3) Francis asserted the claims of a kinsman to the little kingdoin 
of Navarre, the greater part of which, it will be remembered^ 
had recently ^ been forcibly annexed to Spain. (4) Francis de- 
sired to extend his sway into the rich provinces of the Nether- 
lands, while Charles was determined not only to prevent further 
aggressions but to recover the duchy of Burgundy of which 
his grandmother had been deprived by Louis XI. (5) The out- 
come of the contest for the crown of the Holy Roman Empire 
in 1519 virtually completed the breach .between the two rivals. 
War broke out in 1522, and with a few interruptions it outlasted 
the lives of both brands and Charles. 

Italy was ’the main theatre of the combat^ In the first stage, 
the imperial forces, with the aid of a papal army, speedily drpv^ 
the French garrison out of Milan. The Sforsa family was duly 
invested with the duchy as a fief of the Holy Roman Empire, 
and the pope was compensated by the addition of Parma and 
Piacenza to the states of the church. The victorious Imperialists 

'In 1512. See above, p. 33. 
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than piressed across the Alps and besieged Marseilles. Francis, 
who had been detained by domestic troubles in France,^ now 
succeeded in raising the siege and pursued the retreating enemy 
to Milan. But, instead of following up his advantage by promptly 
attacking the main army of the ImperialistSy.Jthe French king 
despatched a part ^ nis force to Naples, and with the other 
turned aside to blockade the city of Pavia. This blunder enabled 
the Imperialists to reform their ranks and to march towards 
Pavia in order to join the besieged. Here in February, 1525, — 
on the emperor’s twenty-fifth birthday, — the army of Charles 
won an overwhelming victory. Eight thousand French soldiers 
fell on the field that day, and Francis, who had been in the 
thick of the fight, was compelled to surrender. “Nothing in the 
world is left me save my honor and my life,” wrote the king to 
his mother. Everything seemed auspicious for the cause of 
Charles. Francis, after a brief captivity in Spain, was released 
• on condition that he would surrender all claims to Burgundy, the 
Netherlands, and Italy, and would marry the emperor’s sister. 

Francis swore upon the Glospels and upon his knightly worcj 
that he would fulfill these conditions, but in his own and con- 
temporary opinion the compulsion exercised upon him absolved 
him from his oath. No sooner was he back in France than he 
declared the treaty null and void and proceeded to form alliances 
with all the Italian powers that had become alarmed by the 
sudden strengthening of the emperor’s position in the peninsula, — 
'the pope, Venice, Florence, and even the Sforza who owed 
everything to Charles. Upon the resumption of hostilities the 
league displayed the same want of agreement and energy which 
characterized every coalition of Italian city states; and soon the 
Imperialists were able to repossess themselves of much of the 
country. 

In 1527 occurred a famous episode, the sack of Rome. It was 
not displeasing to the emperor that the pope should be punished 
The Sack Saving aid to France, although Charles cannot be 
ot Rome altogether responsible for what befell. His army 

in Italy, composed largely of Spaniards and Germans, 
being short of food and money, and without orders, mutinied 

^ These troubles related to the disposition of the important landed estates of 
the Bourbon family. The duke of Bourbon, who was constable of France, felt 
himself injured by the king and accordingly deserted to the emperor. 
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and marched upon the Eternal City, which was soon at their 
mercy. About four thousand people perished in the capture. 
The pillage lasted nine months, and the brigands were halted 
only by a frightful pestilence which decimated their numbers. 
Convents ^^e. forced, altars ^trippisd; tombs profaned, the 
library of the Vatican sacked, and works of art tom down as 
monuments of idolatry. Pope Clement VII (1523-1534), a 
cousin of the other Medici pope, Leo X, had taken refuge in 
the impregnable castle of St. Angelo and was now obliged to 
make peace with the emperor. 

The sack of Rome aroused bitter feelings throughout Catholic 
Europe, and Henry VIII of England, at that time still loyal to 
the pope, ostentatiously sent aid to Francis. But although the 
emperor made little headway against Prancis, the French king, 
on account of strategic blunders and the disunion of the league, 
was unable to maintain a sure foothold in Italy. The 
peace of Cambrai (1529) provided that Francis should cSmbr^ ‘ 
abandon Naples, Milan, and the Netherlands, but the 
^cession of Burgundy was no longer insisted upon. Francis pro- 
ceeded to celebrate his marriage with the emperor^s sister. 

Eight years of warfare had left Charles V and the Habsburg 
family unquestionable masters of Italy. Naples was under 
Charles’s direct government. For Milan he received the homage 
of Sforza. The Medici pope, whose family Charles had restored 
in Florence, was now his ally. Charles visited Italy for the first 
time in 1529 to view his territories, and at Bologna (1530) re- 
ceived from the pope’s hands the ancient iron crown of Lombard 
Italy and the imperial crown of Rome. It was the last papal 
coronation of a ruler of the Holy Roman Empire. 
f The peace of Cambrai proved but a tmce, and war between 
Charles and Francis repeatedly blazed forth. In order to create 
all possible trouble for the emperor, Francis made al- 
liances with Scotland, Sweden, Denmark, the Otto- u^rCon- 
man Turks, even the rebellious Protestant princes 
within the Holy Roman Empire. There were spas- 
modic campaigns between 1536 and 1538 and between 1542 and 
1544, and after the death of Francis and the abdication of 
Charles, the former’s son, Henry II (1547-1559), continued the 
conflict, newly begun in 1552, until the condusion of the treaty 
of Cateau-Cambr6sis in 1559- By this treaty the Habsburgs re- 
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t««ed Italy, wMle France, by the occupation pf 

the importiufit- bishopiica of Meta, Toui, and Verdun, extended 
her northetetem irontiCT, at the ej?)ense of the empire, toward 
the Rhine River. 

Indiiectly, the dong .wars occasioned by the personal , rivalry 
of Charles and Frands had other results than Habsburg pre- 
dominance in Italy and French expansion towards the Rhine. 
They preserved a “balance of power” and prevented the in- 
oorporation of the French monarchy into the dynastic empire of 
tire Habsburgs. At the same time, they facilitated the rise of 
the Ottoman power in eastern Europe; and French alliance with 
the Turks gave French trade and enterprise a decided lead in the 
Levant. They also permitted the comparatively free growth of 
Protestantism in Germany. 

More perilous to Charles V than his wars with the French 
was the advance of the Moslem Turks. Under their greatest 
sultan, Suleiman II the Magnificent (1520-1566), a 
contemporary of Charles, the Turks were ra|Mdly 
extending their sway.' The Black Sea was practically 
a Turkish lake; and the whole Euphrates valley, with 
Bagdad, had fallen into the sultan’s power, now established on 
the Persian Gulf and in control of all of the ancient trade routes 
to the East. The northern coasts of Africa from Egypt to Algeria 
acknowledged the supremacy of Suleiman, whose sea power in 
the Mediterranean had become a factor to be reckoned with in 
European politics, threatening not only the islands tnt the 
Qiristian countries of Italy and Spain. The Venetians were 
driven from Greece and the .<Egean islands; only Cyprus, Crete, 
and Malta survived in the Mediterranean as outposts of Chris- 
tendom. 

Suleiman devoted many years to the extension of his power 
in Europe, sometimes in alliance with the French king, some- 
times upon his own initiative, — and with almost unbroken suc- 
cess. In 1521 he declared war against the king of Hungary on 
the pretext that the latter had not congratulated him on his 
accession to the Ottoman throne. He besieged "^nd captured 
Belgrade, and in 1526 on the field of Mohkcs his forces met and 
overwhelmed the Hungarians, whose king was killed with the 
flower of the Hungarian chivalry. The.battle of Mohkcs marked 

1 See above, p. 14. 
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the ifextinctioh of att indt^iideirt ’and ilhited Hungari^ stated 
Ferdinand of Habsburg, brother of Charles V, daiifted the kin|r- 
doin'; Suleirakh was in actuaF possession of iully a third of it. 
The sultan’s army carried the war into Austria and in 1529 
invested andJiomb^ded Vietliia, but so imliant was the resistance 
offered that after three weeks the siege was abandoned. Twelve 
years later the greater part of Hungary, including the city of 
Budapest, became a Turkish province, and in many places 
churches were turned into mosques. In 1547 Charles V and 
Ferdinand were compelled to recognize the Turkish conquests in 
Hungary, and the latter agreed to pay the sultan an annual 
tribute of 30,000 ducats Suleiman not only thwarted every at- 
tempt of his rivals to recover the Hungarian territories, but re- 
mained throughout his life a constant menace to the security 
of the hereditary Austrian dominions of the Habsburgs. 

At the very time when Charles V was tiying to keep his eye 
on all his diverse hereditary possessions in Spain, Italy, the 
Netherlands, and America, and was waging almost in- 
cessant war now with the French and now with the 
Moslems, he had to cope with a most difficult situa- 
tion within the Holy Roman Empire. Had he been 
able to devote all his talent and energy to the do- 
mestic affairs of the Empire, he might have trans- 
formed it into a compact German state. It should be borne in 
mind that when Charles V became emperor in 1520 the Holy 
Roman Empire was virtually restricted to German-speaking 
peoples,^ and that the national unifications of England, France, 
and Spain, already far advanced, pointed the p^tfi to a similar 
political evolution for Germany. Why should not a modern 
German national state have been created coextensive with the 
medieval empire, a state which would have included not only 
the twentieth-century German repubfic, but Austria and the 
Netherlands, and which, stretching from the Baltic to the Adri- 
atic and from the English Channel to the Vistula, would have 
been the chief power on the continent of Europe throughout 
the whole modern era? There were certainly grave difficulties 
in the way, but grave difficulties had also been encountered in 
consolidating France or Spain, and the difference was rather 
of degree than of kind. In every other ca^ a strong monarch 

^ Except for the Czechs in Bohemia. 
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had overcome feudal princes and ambitious nobles, had deprived 
cities of inany of their liberties, had trampled upon or tampered 
with the privileges of representative assemblies, and had en- 
forced internal order and security. In every such case the mon- 
arch had commanded the support of important pc^ular elements 
and had directed hisr major efforts to the realization of national 
aims. 

National patriotism was not altogether lacking among Germans 
of the sixteenth century. They were conscious of a common 
language which was already becoming a vehicle of literary ex- 
pression. They were conscious of a common tradition and of a 
common nationality. They recognized, in many cases, the ab- 
surdly antiquated character of their political institutions and 
ardently longed for reforms. In fact, the trouble with the Ger- 
mans was not so much the lack of thought about political reform 
as the actual conflicts between various groups concerning the 
method and goal of reform. Germans despised the Holy Roman 
Empire, much as Frenchmen abhorred the memory of feudal 
society; but there were fewer Germans than Frenchmen who 
advocated the establishment of strong national monarchy. In 
Germany were princes, free cities, and knights, — all nationalistic 
after a fashion, but all quarrelling with one another and with their 
nominal sovereign. 

The emperors themselves were the only sincere and consistent 
champions of centralized monarchical power, but the emperors 
were probably less patriotic than anyone else in the Holy Roman 
Empire. Charles V would itever abandon his pretensions to 
dynastic world power in order to become a strong monarch over 
a single nation. Early in his. reign he declared that ‘‘no monarchy 
was comparable with the Roman Empire. This the whole world 
had once obeyed, and Christ Himself had paid it honor and 
obedience. Unfortunately it was only a shadow of what it had 
been, but he hoped, with the help of those powerful countries 
and alliances which God had granted him, to raise it to its ancient 
glory.” Charles V labored for an increase of personal power not 
only in Germany but also in the Netherlands, im Spain, and in 
Italy; and with the vast imperial ambition of Charles the ideal 
of creating a national monarchy on a strictly German basis was 
in sharp conflict. Charles V could not, certainly would not, 
pose simply as a German king, a merely national leader. 
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lu th^se circumstances the powerful Carman princes, in defy- 
ing the en^)eror’s authority and in promoting disruptive tend- 
«icies in the Holy Roman Empire, were enabled to lay the hlnTn** 
at the feet of their unpatriotic soverdgn and thereby to arouse 
in their behalf a good deal at German national sentiment. In 
choosing Charles V to be their emperor, the princely electors 
in 1519 had demanded that German or Latin should be the official 
language of the Holy Roman Empire, that imperial offices should 
be open only to Germans, that the various princes should not be 
subject to any foreign political jurisdiction, that no foreign 
troops should serve in imperial wars without the approval of 
the diet, and that Charles should confirm the sovereign rights 
of all the princes and appoint from their number a Council of 
Regency (Reichsregiment) to share in his government. 

In accordance with an agreement reached by the diet held at 
Worms in 1521, the Council of Regency was created. Most of 
its twenty-three members were named by, and represented the 
interests of, the German princes. Here might be the starting- 
point toward a closer political union of the German-speaking 
people, if only a certain amount of financial independence could 
be secured to the Council. The proposal on this score was a most 
promising one; it was to finance the new imperial administra- 
tion, not, as formerly, by levying more or less voluntary con- 
tributions on the various states, but by establishing a kind of 
customS-imion (Zollverein) and imposing on foreign importations 
a tariff for revenue. This time, however, the German burghers 
raised angry protests; the merchants and traders of the Hanseatic 
towns complained that the proposed financial burden would fall 
on them and destroy their business; and their protests were 
potent enough to bring to nought. the princes’ plan. Thus thfe 
government was forced again to resort to the levy of spedal 
finqnrial contributions,— an expedient which usually put the 
emperor and the Council of Regency at the mercy of the most 
selfish and least patriotic of the German princes. 

More truly patriotic as a class than German princes or German 
burghers were the German knights — those gentlemen of the hill- 
top and of the road, who, usually poor in pocket though stout of 
heart, looked down from their high-perched castles with thinly 
disguised contempt upon the vulgar tradesmen of the town or 
beheld with anger and jealousy the encroachments of neighbor" 
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ing princes, lay and ecclesiastical, more wealthy and powerful 
than thdnselves. Especially against the princes the knights 
contended, sometimes under the form of law, more often by force 
and violence and all the barbarous accompaniments of private 
warfare and personal feud. Some of the knights were well edu- 
cated and some had literary and scholarly abilities; hardly any 
one of them was a friend of public order. Yet the knights as a 
class were intensely proud of their German nationality. It was 
the knights, who, under the leadership of such fiery patriots 
as Ulrich von Hutten and Franz von Sickingen, had forcefully 
contributed in 1519 to the imperial election of Charles V, a 
German Habsburg, in preference to non-German candidates 
such as Francis I of France or Henry VIII of England. For a 
brief period Charles V leaned heavily upon the German knights 
for support in his struggle with princes and burghers; and at 
one time it looked as if the knights in union with the emperor 
would succeed in curbing the power of the princes and in lay- 
ing the foundations of a strongly centralized national German 
monarchy. 

But at the critical moment Protestantism arose in Germany, 
marking a cleavage between the knightly leaders and the emperor. 
To knights like Ulrich von Hutten and Franz von Sickingen the 
final break in 1520 between Martin Luther and the pope seemed 
to assure a separation of Germany from Italy and the erection of 
a peculiar form of German Christianity about which a truly na- 
tional state could be builded. As a class the knights applauded 
Luther and rejoiced at the rapid spread of his teachings through- 
out Germany. On the other hand, Charles V remained a Catholic. 
Not only was he loyally attached to the religion of his fathers 
through personal training and belief, but he felt that the main- 
tenance of what political authority he possessed was dependent 
largely on the maintenance of the universal authority of the old 
church, and he needed papal assistance for his many foreign proj- 
ects. The same reasons that led many German princes to accept 
the Lutheran doctrines as a means of lessening imperial control 
caused Charles V to reject them. At the same diet at Worms 
(1521), at which the Council of Regency had been created, 
Charles V prevailed upon the Germans present to condemn and 
outlaw Luther; and this action alienated the knights from the 
emperor 
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Franz von Sickingen, a Rhenish knight and the ablest of his 
class, speedily took advantage of the emperor's absence from 
Gennany, in 1522 to precipitate a knights' war. In supreme 
command of an army of fellow knights, Franz made an energetic 
attack upon the rich landed estates of the Catholic prince-bishop 
of Trier. At this point, the German princes, lay as well as ecclesi- 
astical, forgetting their religious predilections and mindful only 
of their common hatred of the knights, rushed to the defense of 
the bishop of Trier and drove off Sickingen, who, in May, 1523, 
died fighting before his own castle of Ebernburg. Ulrich von, 
Hutten fled to Switzerland and perished miserably shortly after- 
wards. The knights’ cause collapsed, and princes and burghers 
remained triumphant.^ It was the end of serious efforts in the 
sixteenth century to create a national German state. 

The Council of Regency lasted until 1531, though its inability 
to preserve domestic peace discredited it, and in its later years 
it enjoyed little authority. Left to themselves, many of the 
princes espoused Protestantism. In vain Charles V combated 
the new religious movement. In vain he proscribed it in several 
diets after that of Worms. In vain he assailed its uphold- 
ers in several military campaigns, such as those against the 
Schmalkaldic League.^ But the long absences of Charles V from 
Germany and his absorption in a multitude of cares and worries, 
to say nothing of the spasmodic aid which the Catholic king of 
France gave to the Protestants in Germany, contributed to at 
least the partial triumph of Lutheranism. In the last year of 
Charles's rule (1555), the German princes were formally accorded 
the privilege of choosing whether they would be Catholiq or 
Lutheran.^ ^ 

Protestantism in Germany proved to be a disintegrating, 
rather than a unifying, factor of national life. It might not have 
been so, if it had been accepted by the emperor and all the princes, 
or if it had been rejected by all of them. In either of these cases, 
civil war would probably have been prevented, reli^on would 
have been wholly or partially nationalized, and the central states 
would have been strengthened. Actually, however, princes and 

^ The knights’ war was soon followed by the peasants’ revolt, a social rather 
than a political movement. For an account of the peasants’ revolt, see abovc^ 
Pp. 156-158. 

* See above, p. 158. 

« By the reli^us peace of Augsburg. See above, p. 159- 
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people m Germany were about equally divided between Cathol- 
icism and Protestantism, and the princes used religion as a cloak 
for opposing the Catholic emperor, for reasserting localism, and 
for paralyzing every movement for national umty. 

It The Holy Roman Empire, then, was falling mortally ill during 
the reign of one of its greatest emperors. But, by a curious irony 
C1»ade9 V history, it was during the reign of this same Emperor 
and Charles V that England was becoming more nationalist 

and was beginning to play a significant part in inter- 
national politics. At first, Charles had regarded as a poor relation 
the English king Henry VIII (i 509-1547), whose wife — Catherine 
of Aragon — was Charles’s aunt. But before long, he had to take 
him more seriously. Henry VIII had, for several years, a very 
ambitious minister in the person of Thomas Wolsey (1475-1530). 
A self-made man and a priest of the Catholic Church, greedy of 
, power and wealth and capable of a vast deal of hard work, Wolsey 
had rapidly advanced himself in the favor of ecclesiastical and 
temporal superiors and had been loaded with benefices and posi- 
tions of dignity and responsibility. By 1515 he had become the' 
mentor of Henry VIII, the director of his country's domestic and 
foreign policies, and a cardinal of the Roman Church. He aspired 
eagerly to be pope. 

While strengthening the royal (and his own) authority in Eng- 
land by repressing the nobility, corrupting parliament, and estab- 
lishing the arbitrary court of Star Chamber, Cardinal Wolsey 
perceived in the conflict between the Emperor Charles V and the 
French King Francis I a golden opportunity to put England (and 
himself) in the forefront of Continental p)olitics. There were 
Englishmen at the time who thought that their country should 
avoid entangling alliances and distant enterprises and should go 
its own way as a small, second-rate nation. But Wolsey thought 
differently, and with the support of the impetuous young 
Henry VIII he overbore them. He would have England hold 
the “balance of power'^ between Charles and Francis, taking 
part now with the one and now with the other. Such a policy 
would enhance English prestige abroad and English pride at 
home and would make Wolsey an arbiter of Europe. 

Wolsey was more inclined to side with Charles V than with 
Francis I. The former was Henry VIII's nephew by marriage; 
he was the ruler of the Netherlands, with which the economic 
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interests of England required close and friendly contact; and he 
was in a better position to forward Wolsey’s personal ambitions 
at Rome. Yet Wolsey for a time made a great show of friendship 
for the French king, particularly in connection with the spectacu-* 
lar meeting of Henry VIII and Francis I on the ‘‘field of the cloth 
of gold’’ in 1520, with the result that Charles V felt obliged 
to exert special efforts (including the payment of liberal sums 
of money to Wolsey) to induce Henry VIII to support the empire 
actively against France. Henry and Wolsey did send military 
expeditions to the Continent to help Charles V, but they were 
not very effective and on one occasion, after the sack of Rome in 
1527, they were suddenly transferred from the side of the em- 
peror to that of the French king. 

The marital difficulties of Henry VIII further complicated 
the situation. The English monarch’s determination to get rid 
of Queen Catherine ^ was bound to strain friendly relations be- 
tween him and Charles V. The emperor, as champion of his aunt, 
zealously besought the pope to deny Henry VIII’s suit for annul- 
ment of the marriage. On the other hand. Cardinal Wolsey fa- 
vored the suit because he imagined that his master, if free from 
the Spanish alliance, could be married to a French princess and 
that such a rearrangement of matrimonial alliances would better 
assure England’s position as the holder of the balance of power.” 
But Henry VIII had a mind of his own about women. He was 
moved neither by the tears of his Spanish wife nor by the diplo- 
matic advantages of any French princess. He was resolved to 
wed Anne Boleyn, a merely English woman. The upshot was 
that Henry married Anne, Wolsey dieri in disgrace, Francis I was 
disappointed, Charles V was scandalized, the pope was flouted, 
and England was cut off from the Catholic Church and deprived 
temporarily of a leading role in international politics. But Ehg- 
lish nationalism was quickened. 

Towards the close of the reign of Henry VIII, when Anne 
Boleyn had been executed for adultery and the hapless Catherine 
had expired and a third wife was dead, a fourth divorced, and a 
fifth beheaded, and when the English king was threatening with 
death anyone who should discuss his matrimonial tribulations 
and was solacing himself with a sixth (and very discreet) wife, 
his relations with Charles V perceptibly improved. Eventually, 

' See above, pp. J 
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Uo^^ibd th^ Enj^ish tht^ ifr 
{latibns were restored betweeo'the soveri^ns 
of England and Spain. Mary was the daughter of Henry VIII by 
his first wife, Catherine; and hence she’^fl^ a cousin of Charles V. 
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Mary^ Charfes V now married his son and successor, Philip 11 . 

> , - At length exhausted by all his manifold labors, Charles V de- 
j^ed to divide his extensive dominions between his brother 
'^ Jltodicit Ferdinand and his son Philip and to retire from gov- 
tlsii of ernment. In the Hall of the Golden Fleece at Brussels 
<:^lesV October, 1555, he formally abdicated the sover- 
eignty of his beloved Netherlands. Turning to the assembled 
representatives of the people, he said: “Gentlemen, you must 
not be astonished if, old and feeble as I am in all my members, 
and also from the love I bear you, 1 shed some tears.** At least 
iii the Netherlands the love was reciprocal. 

. In 1 556 Charles V resigned to Philip the Spanish and Italian 
crowns and to Ferdinand' the Austrian domain and imperial au- 
thority,^ and withdrew into a monastery in Spain to prepare 
himself for another world. He died in 1558. 

Personally, Charles V had a prominent lower jaw and a thin 
pale face, relieved by a wide forehead and bright flashing eyes. 

In character he was slow and at times both irresolute 
and obstinate, but he had a high sense of duty, honest 
intentions, good soldierly qualities, and a large amount 
of cold common sense. In culture he was at once a product and a 
^pecimen of the intellectual and economic tendencies of his age. 
He was a Catholic Christian, conscientious in the practice of his 
religion and anxious to promote conservative reform within the 
church. He was also a humanist, well read in the classics and a 
discriminating patron of renaissance art, especially painting and 
music. He had some appreciation of scientific developments, 
though, like most of his contemporaries, he. was a devotee of 
astrology. It was Charles V, moreover, who by his economic poli- 
cies enriched the great banking family of flie Fuggers and con- 
tributed materially to the rise of capitalism in Germany and the 
Netherlands. He it was, too, who directed the overseas expansion 


^ Charles V retained the title of empeior until his death. 
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•of:^)ain an^iauthorized the first code ofdaws for Europeait aet- 
ttes in the New World. 

• .-r. ' .. ■ 1 • ■ 

2. THE AGE OF PHILIP II - ^ 

Philip n was the only son of Charles V. Born in 1527, he 
reached maturity in the second half of the sixfeenth century. 
And this part of the century may justly be characterized as the 
Age of Philip II, just as the first half of the century may be said 
to constitute the Age of Charles V. 

Philip II did not inherit the entire territorial domain of his 
father. His uncle Ferdinand, who by marriage had already 
become king of Bohemia and of that part of Hungary 
not occupied by the Turks, obtained the archduchy heritance 
of Austria with its traditional dependencies; and jj 

Ferdinand was chosen to succeed Charles V as Holy 
Roman F.mperor. Philip, however, received the remainder of. 
the family inheritance, and an impressive remainder it was. It 
embraced Spain, the Netherlands, Franche Comt6 (the “county,” 
or eastern part, of the old duchy of Burgundy), Milan, Naples, 
Sicily, and the Spanish colonies in the West Indies, America, 
and the Philippines. Moreover, Philip was ever tightening 
the family tie between himself in Spain and his uncj^ and 
cousins in Austria. Ferdinand’s son and successor .j®u:ried 
Philip’s sister; Philip’s son and successor married Ferdinand’s 
granddaughter. 

Few characters in history have elicited more widely contra- 
dictory estimates than Philip II. Represented by many Eng- 
lish writers as a villain, despot, and bigot, hd has xhe Char- 
been extolled by patriotic Spaniards as Philip the «ctw 0 ^ 
Great, champion of civilization. These conflicting ** 
opinions are derived from different views which may be taken 
of the value and inherent worth of Philip’s policies and methods, 
but of what those policies and methods were there can be no 
doubt. 

In the first place, Philip II, in marked contrast with Charles V, 
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prized ^pain as his native country and his main possession. He 
had been bom in Spain and he resided there during almost all 
of his life* He was patriotically devoted to the task of making 
Spain the greatest country in the world. 

In the second place, PhiKp II was sincerely and piously at- 
tached to CaHiolicism. He abhorred Protestantism as a blas- 
phemous rending of the seamless garment of the church and 
as a grave menace to Christian civilization. He set his heart 
upon the universal triumph of his faith. If, by any chance, a 
question should arise between the advantage of Spain and the 
best interests of the church (as he conceived them), the former 
must be sacrificed relentlessly to the latter. Such was the sov- 
ereign’s stern ideal. No seeming failure of his policies could 
shake his belief in their fundamental excellence. That whatever 
he did was done for the greater glory of God, that success or 
failure depended upon the inscmtable will of the Almighty and 
not upon himself, were his guiding convictions, which he trans- 
mitted to his Spanish successors. 

Not only was Philip a man of principles and ideals, but he 
was possessed of a boundless capacity for work and an indom- 
itable will. He preferred tact and diplomacy to war and prowess 
of arms, though he was quite willing to order his troops to battle 
if the object, in his opinion, was right. He was personally less 
accustomed to the sword than to the pen, and no clerk ever 
toiled more industriously at his papers than did this king. From 
early morning until far into the night he bent over minutes and 
reports and other menaoranda of kingcraft. Naturally cautious 
and reserved, he was dignified and princely in public. In his pri- 
vate life, he was orderly and extremely affectionate to his family 
and servants. Loyalty was Philip’s best attribute. 

There was a less happy side to the character of Philip II. 
He was suspicious and deceitful; he was too meticulous about 
details and minutiae of administration to grasp the larger prob- 
lems of statesmanship; and he was so hostile to dissent in state 
and church that in a highly intolerant age he earned the reputa- 
tion of being most ?ntolerant. His drastic use of the Inquisition 
undoubtedly promoted a kind of unity within Spain, but such 
unity was dearly bought, and in the Jong run it proved deleterious 
to the political and economic strength of the Spanish nation. 

In his efforts to make Spain the greatest power in the world 
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and to restore the unity of Christendom, Philip II was doomed 
to failure. Hie chief reason for the failure is simple — it was the 
number and variety of the problems and projects wkh Manifold 
which he was concerned. It was a case of thfc king 
putting a finger in too many pies — he was cruelly jng 
burned. Could Philip II have devoted all his enefgH^ Philip n 
to one thing at a time, he might conceivably have had greater 
success, but as it was, he had to divide his attention between 
supervising the complex administration of his ^already wide 
dominions and 'annexing in addition the monarchy and empire 
of Portugal, between promoting a vigorous commercial and 
colonial policy and suppressing a stubborn revolt in the Nether- 
lands, between championing Catholicism in both England and 
France and protecting Christendom against victorious Moslems. 
It was this multiplicity of interests that paralyzed the might 
of the Spanish monarch, yet each one of his foreign activities 
was epochal in the history of the country affected. We shall 
therefore briefly review Philip’s activities in order. 

As we have seen, Philip II inherited a number of states which 
had separate political institutions and customs. He believed in 
national unification, at least for Spain. National unification im- 
plied uniformity, and uniformity implied greater power of the 
crown. So Philip sought to further the work of his great-grand- 
parents, Ferdinand and Isabella. Absolutism and uniformity 
became his watchwords in internal administration. Politically 
Philip made no pretense of consulting the cortes on legislation, 
and, although he convoked them to vote new taxes, he established 
the rule that the old taxes were to be considered as granted in 
perpetuity and as constituting the ordinary revenue of the 
crown. He treated the nobles as ornamental rather than useful, 
retiring them from royal offices in favor of lawyers and other sub- 
servient members of the middle class. In contrast with Charles V, 
Philip II had a “court” conception of government, that every- 
thing was to be directed by him from his court and through his 
secretaries. All business was thus conducted by correspondence 
and with a final reference to the king, and the natural result was 
endless red tape and delay and eventually a paralyzing of local 
initiative and efficient central government. 

Financially and economically the period was unfortunate for 
Spain. The burden of the host of foreign enterprises fell with 
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crushing •WQght upon the Spanish kingdom and particularly 
upon Castile. Aragon, which was poor and jealous of its own 
rights, would give little. The income from the Netherlands, at 
first large, was stopped by the revolt. The Italian states barely 
paid expenses. The revenue from the American mines, which 
has been gfSBtly exaggerated, enriched the pockets of foreign 
capitalists more than the treasury of the state. ^ In Spain itself, 
the greater part of the land was owned by the ecclesiastical 
corporations and the nobles, who were exempt from taxation 
but were intermittently fleeced. Moreover, the ten per cent tax 
on all sales- the alcabala — gradually paralyzed native industrial 
enterprise. And the persecution of wealthy and industrious 
Jews and Moors diminished the resources of the kingdom. 
Spain, at the close of the century, despite seeming opulence, 
was on the verge of bankruptcy. 

In religious matters Philip II aimed at assuring uniform ad- 
herence of his subjects to the Catholic Church. He felt, like so 
many of his contemporaries, that disparity of belief among 
citizens would destroy the state. Both from political motives 
and from religious zeal Philip was a Catholic. He therefore 
advised the pope, watched with interest the proceedings of 
the great council of Trent which was engaged with the reforma- 
tion of the church,* and labored for the triumph of his religion 
not only in his own dominions and in France, but also in Poland, 
in England, and even in Scandinavia. In Spain he strengthened 
the Inquisition and used it as a tool of royal despotism and 
religious intolerance. 

Territorially Philip II desired to complete political unity 
in the peninsula by combining the crown of Portugal with that 
of Spain. He himself was closely related to the Portuguese 
royal family, and in 1580 he laid formal claim to its inheritance. 
The duke of Braganza, whose claim was better than Philip’s, 
was bought off by immense grants, and the country was over- 
run by Spanish troops. Philip endeavored to placate the Por- 
tuguese by full recognition of their constitutional rights and in 
particular by favoring the lesser nobility or country gentry. 
Although the monarchies and .vast colonial possessions of Spain 
and Portugal were thus jomed for sixty years under a common 
king^ tiH arrangement never commanded any affection in Por- 

* See above, pp. 87-90. * See above, pp. 185—187. 
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tugal, with the result that at the first opportunity, in 1640, 
Portuguese independence was restored under the l^ership 
the Braganza family. ' . 

The mqst serious domestic difficulty which Philip had to face 
was the revolt of the rich and populous Netherlands, which we 
shall discuss presently. But with other revolts the Mng had to 
contend. In ^ efforts to stamp out heresy and peculiar customs 
among the descendants of the Moors who still lived in the south- 
ern part of Spain, Philip aroused armed revolt. The Moriscos, 
as they were called, struggled desperately from 1568 to 1^70 to 
reestablish the independence of Granada; their rebellion, was 
suppressed with great cruelty. A revolt of Aragon in 1591 wais 
put down by a Castilian army; the constitutional rights of Aragon 
were diminished and the kingdom was reduced to a greater meas- 
ure of submission. 

The causes that led to the revolt of the Netherlands may be 
stated as fourfold, (i) Financial. The burdensome taxes which ^ 
Charles V had laid upon the country were increased 
by Philip II and often applied to defray the expenses volt of the 
of other parts of the Spanish possessions. Further- 
more, the restrictions which Philip imposed upon 
Dutch commerce in the interest of that of Spain threatened to 
interfere seriously with the wonted economic prosperity of the 
Netherlands. (2) Political. Philip II sought to centralize author- 
ity in the Netherlands and despotically deprived the cities and 
nobles of many of their traditional privileges. Philip never 
visited the country in person after 1559, and he entrusted its 
government to regents and to Spaniards rather than to native 
leaders. The scions of the old and proud noble fanulies of the 
Netherlands naturally resented being supplanted in lucrative 
and honorable public offices by persons whonj they could regard 
only as upstarts. (3) Religious. Despite the rapid spread of 
Calvinistic Protestantism throughout the northern provinces, 
Philip was resolved td force Catholicism upon all of his subjects. 
He increased the number of bishoprics, decreed acts of uniformity, 
and with vigor and cruelty utilized the Inquisition to carry Ws 
policy into effect. (4) Personal. The Netherlanders loved 
Charles V because he had been bom and reared among them 
and always considered their country as his native land. Philip H 
was bom and brought up in Spain. He spoke a languagt^oreign 
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to and by their inhabitants he was thought of 

as an * 

At first the opposition in the Netherlands was directed chiefly 
against the Inquisition and the presence of Spanish garrisons 
in the towns. The regent, Margaret of Parma, Philip’s half- 
sister, endeayored to banish public discontent by a few conces- 
sions. The Spanish troops were withdrawn and certain unpopular 
c^cials were dismissed. But influential noblemen and burghers 
banded themselves together early in 1566 and presented to the 
regent Margaret a petition, in which, while protesting their loy- 
alty, they expressed fear of a general revolt and begged that a 
spedal embassy be sent to Philip to urge upon him the necessity 
of: Abolishing the Inquisition and of redressing their other griev- 
ances. The regent, at first disquieted by the petitioners, was 
reassured by one of her advisers, who exclaimed, “What, Madam, 
is your Highness afraid of these beggars {ces gueux)?^^ Hence- 
. forth the chief opponents of Philip’s policies in the Netherlands 
humorously labelled themselves “Beggars” and assumed the 
emblems of common begging, the wallet and the bowl. The fash- 
ion spread quickly, and the Beggars’ insignia were everywhere 
to be seen, worn as trinkets, especially in the large towns. In 
accordance with the Beggars’ petition, an embassy was des- 
patched to Spain to lay the grievances before Philip II. 

Philip II at first promised to abolish the Inquisition in the 
Netherlands, but soon repented of his promise. For meanwhile, 
excited by the king’s attempt to make them conform to Cathol- 
icism, mobs of radical Protestants, far more revolutionary than 
the respectable Beggars, were rushing to arms, breaking into 
Catholic churches, wrecking the altars, smashing the images to 
pieces, profaning monasteries, and showing in their retaliation 
as much violence as the royal agents had shown cruelty in perse- 
cution. In August, 1566, this sacrilegious iconoclasm reached its 
climax in the irreparable ruin of the magnificent cathedral at 
Antwerp. Philip replied to these acts by sending (1567) his most 
famous general, the duke of Alva, into the Netherlands with a 
large army and with instructions to cow the people into sub- 
mission. 

Alva proved himself quite capable of understanding and ex- 
ecuting his master’s wishes. One of his first acts was the creation 
of a “Council of Troubles,” an arbitrary tribunal which tried 
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cases of treason an<f 'which operated so notoridusly ai to merit 
its popular appellation of the “Council of Blood/' Buring the 
duke's stay of six years, it has been estimated that ^ht thou- 
sand persons were executed, including the ccjuntfe of Egmoiit 
and Horn, thirty thousand were dfepoiled of their property, and 
one hundred thousand quitted the country. Alva, moreover, 
levied an enormous tax of one tenth upon the price of merchandise 
sold. As the tax was collected on several distinct processes, it 
absorbed at least seven tenths of the value of certain goods^ 
of cloth, for instance. The tax, together with the lawless con- 
fusion throughout the country, was a most serious blow at the 
economic prosperity of the Netherlands. It was quite natural, 
therefore, that the burgesses of the southern Netherlands, Cath- 
olic though most of them were, should unite with the nobles 
and with the Protestants of the north in opposing Spanish tyr- 
anny. The whole country was now called to arms. 

One of the principal noblemen of the Netherlands was a ‘ 
German, William of Nassau, prince of Orange.^ He had been 
governing the provinces of Holland and Zeeland when 
Alva arrived, but as he was already at the point of 
accepting Protestantism he had prudently retired into 
Germany, leaving his estates to be confiscated by the Spanish 
governor. Certain trifling successes of the insurgents now called 
William back to head the popular movement. For many years 
he bore the brunt of the war and proved himself not only a 
resourceful general, but an able diplomat and a whole-souled 
patriot. 

The first armed forces of William of Orange were easily routed 
by Alva, but in 1569 a far more menacing situation was presented. 
In that year WilUam began to charter corsairs and privateers toj 
prey upon Spanish shipping. These “ Sea Beggars," as they were^ 
called, were^ mostly wild and lawless desperadoes who stopped 
at nothing in their hatred of Catholics and Spaniards. They early 
laid the foundations of Dutch maritime power and at the same 
time proved a constant torment to Alva. They made frequent 
incursions into the numerous waterways of the Netherlands 

^Wilfiam (1533-1584), now commonly called “the Silent.” There appears to 
be no contemporaneous justification of the adjective “silent” as applied to him. 
He was really quite talkative, but the misnomer, once adopted by later writers, 
has insistently clung to him. 
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aiidfi«spt||lm%laiim tfiieembersof rek>ltoA labd. Gradually' 
WilMam d^ileeted new armies, which more and more auccessinlly 
deh^^va. 

The har^ tacticsof Alva had failed to restore the Netherlands 
to Ph^’s control, and in 1573 Alva was replaced m'the tegency 
by the more politic Requesens, who continued the struggle as 
best he could but with even less success than Alva. Soon after 
Requesens’s death in 1576, the Spanish army in the Netherlands, 
left without pay or food, mutinied and inflicted such horrible 
indignities upon several cities, notably Antwerp, that the sav- 
age attack is called the “Spanish Fury.” Deputies of most of 
the provinces at once concluded an agreement, termed “the 
pacification of Ghent” (1576), by which they mutually guar- 
antied resistance to the Spaniards until the king should abolish 
the Inquisition and restore their old-time liberties. 

Then Philip II- tried a policy of concession, but the new gov- 
'emor, his half-brother, the dashing Don John of Austria, fresh 
from a great naval victory over the Turks, soon discovered that 
it was too late to reconcile the Protestants. William the Silent 
was wary of the Spanish offers, and Don John died in 1578 with- 
out having pacified the Netherlands. 

But Philip was not without some success in the Netherlands. 
He was fortunate in having a particularly determined and tactful 
governor in the country from 1578 to 1592 in the person of 
Alexander Farnese, duke of Parma. Skillfully mingling war and 
diplomacy, Famese succeeded in sowing discord between the 
northern and southern provinces; the former were largely Calvin- 
ist and commercial; the latter were Catholic and industrial, and 
partially French. The ten southern provinces might evrartually 
have more to fear from the northern provinces than from con- 
tinued union with Spain ; their representatives, theref<»e, signed 
a defensive league at Arras in 1579 for the protection of the 
Catholic religion and with the avowed purpose of effecting a 
reconciliation with Philip II. In the same year the northern 
provinces agreed to the union of Utrecht, binding themselves 
together “as if they were one province” to maintain their rights 
and liberties “with life-blood and goods” against Spanish tyranny 
and to grant complete freedom of worship and of religious opin- 
ion throughout the confederation. 

In this way the “pacification of Ghent” was nullified and 
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the Ne^erlands were split into tiwro parts, each going its own 
way, each developing its own history. The southern portion wm. 
to remain in Habsburg hands for over two centuries, . 
being successively termed “ Spanish Netherlands ” and ^ 

" ‘ ‘ Austrian Netherlands ” ; roughly peaking, it is what 
to-day we call Belgium. The northern portion was to 
become free and independent, and, as the “United Provinces” 
or simply “ Holland,” to take its place among the nations of the 
■world. For a considerable period of time Holland was more 
prosperous than Belgium. The latter suffered more grievously 
than the former from the actual hostilities; and the Dutch,* by 
closing the River Scheldt and dominating the adjacent seas, 
dealt a mortal blow at the industrial and commercial supremacy 
of Antwe^ and transferred the chief trade and business of all 
the Netherlands to their own city of Amsterdam. 

For many years the struggle dragged on in the Netherlands. 
.\t times it seemed probable that Famese and the Spaniards 
would overcome the North by force as they had obtained the 
Sputh by diplomacy. But a variety of reasons explain the ulti- 
mate success of the Dutch. The nature of the country rendered 
ordinary campaigning very difficult; the network of canals con- 
stituted natural lines of defense and the cutting of the dikes 
could easily imperil an invading army. Again, the seafaring 
propensities of the Dutch enabled them to fit out an increasing 
number of privateers which habitually preyed upon Spanish 
commerce: it was not long before this traffic grew important 
and legitimate, so that in the following century Amsterdam 
became one of the greatest cities of the world, and Holland as- 
sumed a prominent place among commercial and colonial na- 
tions.* Thirdly, the employment of foreign mercenaries in the 
army of defense enabled the native population to devote more 
time to peaceful pursuits, and, despite the persistence of war, the 
Dutch provinces increased steadily in wealth and prosperity. 
Fourthly, the cautious Fabian policy of William the Silent pre- 
vented the Dutch from staking heavily upon battles in- the open 

1 “Dutch” is really S 3 monymous with “Netherlandish,” but in modem times it 
has been commonly used to designate the people (and language) of the northern 
Netherlands, that is, of Holland. The people of the southern (Bel^n) Netherlands 
who speak Netherlandish are called Flemings, and those who speak French are 
called Walloons. 

* See below, pp. 39i~3Q3- 
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field, ttfthly, the Dutch received a good deal of assistance from 
Protestants of Germany, England, and France. Finally, Philip II 
pursued too many great projects at once to be able to bring a 
single one to a satisfactory conclusion; his war with Queen 
Elizabeth of England and his interference in the affairs of France 
inextricably complicated his plans in the Netherlands. 

In 1581 Philip II published a ban against William of Orange, 
proclaiming him a traitor and an outlaw and offering a reward 
to anyone who would take him dead or alive. William replied* 
by his famous Apology to the charges against him; but his prac- 
tical answer to the king was the Act of Abjuration, by which 
at his persuasion the representatives of the northern provinces, 
assembled at The Hague, solemnly proclaimed their separation 
from the crown of Spain, broke the royal seal of Philip II, and 
declared the king deprived of all authority over them. We 
should call this Act of 1581 the Dutch declaration of independ- 
ence. It was an augury of the definitive result of the war. 

Although William the Silent was assassinated by an agent of 
Spain (1584), and Antwerp was captured from the Protestants 
in 1585, the ability and genius of Farnese did not avail to make 
further headway against the United Provinces. But Philip II, 
stubborn to the end, positively refused to recognize Dutch in- 
dependence. In 1609 Philip’s son and successor consented to a 
twelve years’ truce with the states-general of the northern 
Netherlands. In the Thirty Years’ War (1618-1648) the Dutch 
and Spaniards again became embroiled, and the freedom of the 
republic was not recognized officially by Spain till the general 
peace of Westphalia in 1648. 

The seven provinces, which had waged such long war with 
Spain, constituted, by mutual agreement, a confederacy, each 
preserving a distinct local government and administration, but 
all subject to a general parliament (the states-general). Besides, 
several provinces usually had the same stadholder (or governor), 
an office which became hereditary in the Orange family. Be- 
tween the states-general and the stadholder, a constitutional con- 
flict was carried on throughout the greater part of the seventeenth 
century. The former, supported by the well-to-do burghers, 
favored the loose federal oligarchy, while the latter, upheld by 
most of the poorer classes, labored for the development of mon- 
archical institutions under the Orange family. 
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* Not only his efforts in the Netherlands but many other projects 
of Philip II were frustrated by remarkable parallel develop- 
ments in the two national monarchies of England and 
France. Both these countries were naturally jealous 
'and fearful of an undue expansion of Spain, whidi witliEii|» 
might upset the balance of power. Both states, from 
their geographical locations, would normally be in- 
imical to Philip II. England would desire, from her island 
position, to destroy the monopoly which Spain claimed of the 
carrying trade of the seas. France, still encircled by Habsburg 
possessions in Spain, Italy, and the Netherlands, would adhere 
to her traditional policy of allying herself with every foe of the 
Spanish king. Then, too, the papal authority had been rejected 
in England and seriously questioned in France: Philip’s crusading 
zeal made him the champion of the church in those countries. 
For ecclesiastical as well as for economic and political purposes 
it seemed necessary to the Spanish king that he should bring 
France and England under his direct influence. On their side, 
patriotic Frenchmen and Englishmen resented such foreign 
interest in their domestic affairs, and the eventual failure of 
Philip registered a noteworthy growth of national feeling among 
the peoples who victoriously contended against him. The be- 
ginnings of the real modern greatness of France and England 
date from their struggle with Philip II. 

At the outset of his reign, Philip seemed quite successful in 
his foreign relations. As we have seen, he was in alliance with 
England through his marriage with Queen Mary Tudor (1553- 
1558). She had temporarily restored the English church to 
communion with the Holy See, and was conducting her foreign 
policy in harmony with Philip’s; because of her husband she 
lost to the French the town of Calais, the last English possession 
on the Continent (1558). Likewise, as has been said, Philip II 
concluded with France in 1559 the advantageous treaty of 
Cateau-Cambresis. But during the ensuing thirty years the 
tables were turned. Both England and France ended by .securing 
respite from Spanish interference. 

Mary Tudor died unhappy and childless in 1558, and the 
succession of her half-sister Queen Elizabeth, daughter of 
Henry VIII and Anne Boleyn, altered the relations between the 
English and Spanish courts. EUzabeth (1558-1603) was possessed 
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of aft imperious, haughty, energetic character; she had remark- 
able intelligence and an absorbing patriotism. She inspired such 
Queen confidence in her advisers and respect among het 
BUzabetli people, that she was commonly called ‘‘Good Queen 
of England despite the fact that her habits of deceit and* 

double-dealing gave color to the French king’s remark that she 
was the greatest liar in Christendom. This was the woman with 
whom Philip II had to deal. He tried many tactics in order to 
gain his ends. All of them were hopelessly unsuccessful. 

Philip first proposed matrimony, but Elizabeth was very 
careful not to give herself, or England, such a master. Then 
when the queen declared herself a Protestant and showed no 
inclination to a ssist Philip in any of his enterprises, and especially 
when she patronized raids on his overseas commerce and rebellion 
of his Dutch subjects, the Spanish king sought her dethrone- 
ment. He encouraged sedition in England and Ireland, and plots 
looking to Elizabeth’s assassination. Many conspiracies against 
the English queen centred in the person of the ill-starred Mary 
Stuart, queen of Scotland, who was next in line of succession to 
the English throne and withal a Catholic. 

Descended from the Stuart kings of Scotland and from 
Henry VII of England, related to the powerful family of Guise 

S iieen France, Mary had been brought up at the French 

arvof court and married to the short-lived French king, 

Scotland Francis II. Upon the death of the latter she returned 

in 1561 to Scotland, a young woman of but eighteen years, only 
to find that the government had fallen victim to the prevalent 
factional fights among the Scottish nobles and that in the pre- 
ceding year the parliament had solemnly adopted a Calvinistic 
form of Protestantism,^ By means of tact and mildness, how- 
ever, Mary won the respect of the nobles and the admiration 
of the people, until a series of marital troubles and blunders — 
her marriage with a worthless cousin, Henry Darnley, and then 
her scandalous marriage with Damley’s profligate murderer, 
the earl of Bothwell — alienated the people from her and drove 
her into exile. She abdicated the throne of Scotland in favor of 
her infant son, James VI, who was reared a Protestant (and 
who subsequently became King James I of England), and then 
(1568) she threw herself upon the mercy of Elizabeth. She 
'See above, pp. 167-160. 
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thought she would find in England a haven of refuge; instead 
she found a prison. 

For the score of years during which she remained Elizabeth's 
•prisoner, Mary Stuart was th? object of many plots and con- 
spiracies against the existing goWnments of both Scotland and 
England. In every such scheme were to be found the machina- 
tions and money of the Spanish king. * In fact, as time went on, 
it seemed to a growing section of the English people just as certain 
that the cause of Elizabeth was bound up with Protestantism, 
with national independence and prosperity, as that the success 
of Mary would lead to the triumph of Catholicism, the political 
supremacy of Spain, and the commercial ruin of England. Under 
these circumstances Mary’s fate was sealed. Because of a politi- 
cal situation over which she had slight control, the ex-queen of 
Scotland was beheaded by Elizabeth’s orders in 1587. 

Philip II had now tried and failed in every expedient but 
one, — the employment of sheer force. Even this he attempted 
in order to avenge the death of Mary Stuart and to bring England, 
politically, religiously, and commercially, into harmony with 
his Spanish policies. It has sometimes been said that the under- 
lying cause of the conflict between England and Spain in the 
second half of the sixteenth century, together with its chief inter- 
est, was religious — that it was part of an epic struggle between 
Protestantism and Catholicism. There may be a measure of 
truth in such an idea, but most recent writers believe that the 
chief motives for the conflict, as well as its important results, were 
essentially economic. FfOm the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign, 
English sailors and freebooters, such as Hawkins and Drake, 
took the offensive against Spanish trade and commerce; and 
many ships, laden with silver and goods from the New World 
and bound for Cadiz, were seized and tow6d into English harbors. 
The queen herself frequently received a share of the booty and 
therefore tended to encourage the practice. For nearly thirty 
years Philip piit up with the capture of his treasure ships, the 
raiding of his colonies, and the open assistance rendered to his 
rebellious subjects.^ Only when he reached the conclusion that 
his power would never be secure in the Netherlands or in America 
did he despatch the armada. 

The story of the preparation and the fate of the ‘‘Invincible 

^On the English freebooters of the time, see below, pp. 385-388. 
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Arniada’* is almost too well known to require repetition. In 1588 
there issued from the mouth of the Tagus River the most formid- 
PhilipH’s which Christendom had ever beheld — 130 

AnnMia ships, 8,000 seamen, 19,000 soldiers, the flower of the 
Spanish chivalry. In the Netherlands it was to be joined 
by Alexander Farnese with 33,000 veteran troops. 
But in one important respect Philip had underestimated his 
enemy; he had counted upon a divided country. Now the attack 
upon England was primarily national, rather than religious, and 
Catholics vied with Protestants in offering aid to the queen; it 
was a united rather than a divided nation which Philip faced. 
The English fleet, composed of comparatively small and easily 
maneuvred vessels, worked great havoc upon the ponderous and 
slow-moving Spanish galleons, and the wreck of the armada 
was completed by a furious gale which tossed ship after ship 
upon the rocks of northern Scotland. Less than a third of the 
original expedition ever returned to Spain. Its failure led to the 
freedom of Holland and marked the collapse of the Spanish mo- 
nopoly upon the high seas and in the New World. 

Philip II had thus failed in his herculean effort against Eng- 
land. He continued in small ways to annoy and to irritate Eliza- 
beth. He tried — without serious result — to incite the Catholics 
of Ireland against the queen. He exhausted his arsenals and his 
treasures in determined attempts to equip a second and even a 
third armada. But he was doomed to bitterest disappointment, 
for two years before his death an English fleet sacked his own 
great port of Cadiz. The defeat of Philip’s armada was England’s 
first title to naval and commercial supremacy. 

Before we can appreciate the motives and results of the inter- 
ference of Philip II in French affairs, a few words must be said 
France in ^^.d happened in France since Francis I 

the Time (iS^S“^S47) his son, Henry II (i547“'iSS9), ex- 
Philip n power in their country and not only 

preserved French independence of the surrounding 
empire of Charles V but also increased French prestige by means 
of an aggressive policy in Italy and by the extension of frontiers 
toward the Rhine. Henry II had married a member of the famous 
Florentine family of the Medici— Catherine de’ Medici— a large 
and ugly woman, but ambitious, resourceful, and capable. By 
means of trickery and deceit she took an active part in French 
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politics from the death of her husband^ throughout the reigns of 
her feeble sons, Francis II (1559-1560), Charles DC (1560-1574), 
and Henry III (1574-1589). Catherine found her position and 
. that of her royal children continually threatened by (i) the Prot- 
estants (Hugu^xots), (2) the grestt nobles, and (3) Philip 11 of 
Spain. " " 

French Protestantism had grown steadily during the first half 
of the sixteenth century until it was estimated that from a twen- 
tieth to a thirtieth of the nation had fallen away from the Ca^tho- 
lic Church. The influence of the advocates of the new laith was, 
however, much greater than their number. The Huguenots, as 
they were called, were recruited mainly from the prosperous, 
intelligent middle class, — the bourgeoisie, — who had been en- 
trusted by preceding French kings with many important offices. 
The Huguenots represented, therefore, a powerful social class, 
and one that was opposed to the undue increase of royal power. 
They demanded, not only religious toleration for themselves, 
but also regular meetings of the estates-general and control by 
the nation’s representatives of financial matters. The kings, on 
their part, felt that political solidarity and their own personal 
rule depended up)on the maintenance of religious uniformity in 
the nation and the consequent defeat of the pretensions of the 
Huguenots. Francis I and Henry II had persecuted the Protes- 
tants with bitterness. From 1562 to 1593 a series of so-called 
religious wars embroiled the whole country. 

French politics were further complicated during the second 
half of the sixteenth century by the recrudescence of the power 
of the nobles. The so-called religious wars were quite 
as much political as religious ; they resulted from efforts ligious 
of this or that faction of noblemen to dictate to a weak ^ 
king. Two noble families particularly vied with each 
other for power, — the Bourbons and the Guises, — and the un- 
qualified triumph of either would be certain to bring calamity 
to the sons of Catherine de’ Medici. The Bourbons bore the proud 
title of princes of the blood because they were direct descendants 
of a French king. Their descent, to be sure, was from 
Saint Louis, king in the thirteenth century, and they Bourbons 
were now, therefore, only distant cousins of the reigning 
kings, but as the latter died off, one after another, leaving no 
direct successors, the Bourbons by the French law of strict 
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mate succession became heirs to the royal family. The head of 
the Bourbons, a certain Anthony, had married the queen of 
Navarre and had become thereby king of Navarre, although the 
greater part of that country — the region south of the Pyrenees — „ 
had been annexed to Spain in 1512. Anthcmy^s brother Louis, 
prince of Cond^, had a reputation for bravery, loyalty, and abil- 
ity. Both Conde and the king of Navarre were Protestants. 

The Giuise family was descended from a duke of Lorraine who 
had attached himself to the court of Francis I. Lorraine was then 
a dependency of the Holy Roman Empire, but its duke 
was French in sympathy, and he had aided the French 
king in securing Metz from the Emperor Charles V and 
in capturing Calais from the English, with a result that the Guises 
were popular with a goodly part of the French nation. The duke 
of Guise remained a staunch Catholic, and his brother, called the 
Cardinal of Lorraine, was head of as many as twelve bishoprics, 
which gave him an enormous revenue and made him the most 
conspicuous churchman in France. During the reign of Henry II 
(1547-1559) the Guises were especially influential. They fought 
valiantly in foreign wars. I'hey spurred on the king to a great 
persecution of the Huguenots. They increased their own landed 
estates. And they married one of their relatives — Mary, queen 
of Scots — to the heir to the throne. But after the brief reign 
of Mary^s husband, Francis II (1559-1560), the Guise family 
encountered not only the active opposition of their chief noble 
rivals, the Bourbons, with their Huguenot allies, but likewise 
the jealousy and crafty intrigues of Catherine de' Medici. 

Catherine feared both the ambition of the powerful Guise 
family and the disruptive tendencies of Protestantism. The re- 
sult was a long series of confused civil wars between the ardent 
followers, respectively Catholic and Protestant, of the Guise and 
Bourbon families, in which the queen-mother gave supp>ort first 
to one side and then to the other. There were no fewer than eight 
of these sanguinary conflicts, each one ending with the grant of 
slight concessions to the Huguenots and the maintenance of the 
weak kings upon the throne. The massacre of Saint Bartholo- 
mew’s Day (1572) was a horrible incident of Catherine’s policy 
of trimming. Fearing the undue influence over the king of Ad- 
miral de Coligny, a respected and able Huguenot leader, the 
queen-mother, with the aid of the Guises, prevailed upon the 
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Impressionable Charles IX to authorize the wholesale assasana- 
tion of Protestants. The signal was given by the ringing of a 
Parisian church-bell at two o’clock in the morning of 24 August, 
1 572, and the slaughter went on throughout the day in the capital 
and for several we^s in the provinces. Coligny was murdered; 
even Woiifen and children were not spared. It is estimated that 
in all at least three thousand persons — ^perhaps teii thousand- 
lost their lives. 

The massacre of Saint Bartholomew’s Day did not destroy 
French Protestantism or render the Huguenot leaders moie timid 
in asserting their claims. On the other hand, it brought into 
clear light a noteworthy division within the ranks of their Catho- 
lic opponents in France. On one side were the rigorous followers 
of the Guise family, who complained only that the massacre had 
not been sufficiently comprehensive, and, on the other side, were 
a group of moderate Catholics, usually styled the Poli- ^ 
tiques, who, while continuing to adhere to the Roman 
Church, and, when called upon, bearing arms on the 
•side of the king, were strongly opposed to the emplo)rment of 
force or violence or persecution in matters of religion. The Poli- 
tiques were particularly patriotic, and they blamed the religious 
wars and the intolerant policy of the Guises for the seeming weak- 
ness of the French monarchy. They thought the massacre of 
Saint Bartholomew’s Day a blunder as well as a crime. 

The emergence of the Politiques did not immediately make for 
peace. Rather, it substituted a three-sided for a two-sided conffict. 

After many years, filled with disorder, it became apparent 
that the children of Catherine de’ Medici would have no direct 
male heirs and that the crown would therefore devolve legally 
upon the son of Anthony of Bourbon— Henry of Bourbon, king 
of Navarre and a Protestant. Such an outcome was naturally 
distasteful to the Guises and abhorrent to Philip II of Spain. 
In 1585 a league was formed between Henry, duke of Guise, and 
the Spanish king, whereby the latter undertook by military force 
to aid the former’s family in seizing the throne. French politics 
in that event would be controlled by Spain, and Philip would 
secure valuable assistance in crushing the Netherlands and con- 
quering England.^ The immediate outcome of the agreement 

1 At that very time, Mary, queen of Scots, cousin of Henry, duke of Guise, was 
held a orisoner in England by Queen Elizabeth. 
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theivartof daee Henries^Henry III, son Cath«me 
de^ Medici mid king of France; duke of Bcairbon, king 

of JNavarre,’aad heir to .Ae French throne; and Henry, duke of 
Guise^ with the foreign support of Philip II of Spain. Henry 
of Guise represented the extreme Catholic part^; Henry of Nar 
varre, the Protestant faction; and Henry of France, the Cal!holic 
nioderates~=- 4 :he Politiques—vfho wanted peace and were willing 
to grant a measure of religious toleration. Henry of Navarre and 
Henry of France were upholders of French independence against 
the encroachments of Spain. 

The king was speedily gotten into the power of the Guises. 
But little headway was made by the extreme Catholics against 
Henry of Navarre, who now received domestic aid from the 
Politiques and foreign assistance from Queen Elizabeth of 
England, and who benefited by the continued misfortunes of 
Philip II. At no time was the Spanish king able to devote his 
whole attention and energy to the French war. At length 
in 1588 Henry III caused Henry of Guise to be assassinated. 
The king never had a real chance to prove whether he could* 
become a national leader by expelling the foreigners and put- 
ting an end to civil war, for he himself was assassinated in 1589. 
With his dying breath he designated the king of Navarre as his 


successor. 

Henry of Navarre, the first of the Bourbon family upon the 
throne of France, took the title of Henry IV (1589-1610),^ For 


Henry IV years after his accession, Hen^ IV was obliged 

of Friice to continue the civil war, but his abjuration of Protes- 
and his acceptance of Catholicism in 1593 re- 
Vervins moved the chief source of opposition to him within 
Ph^pII Fra,nce, and the rebellion soon collapsed. With the 
tr Spanish king, however, the struggle dragged on until 
the treaty of Vervins, which in the last year of Philipps life 
practically confirmed the peace of Cateau-Cambresis. 

Thus Philip II had failed to conquer or to dismember France. 
J^e had been unable to harmonize French policies with those of 
his own in the Netherlands or in England. Despite his endeavors, 
the J'rench crown was now on the head of one of his enemies, who, 
scunething of a renegade Protestant, had nevertheless granted 


^ It is a curious fact that Henry of Navarre, like Henry of Guise and Henry of 
France, died by the hand of an assassin. 
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qualifed toleration to heretiosi^ Nor were these failures 6lv 
Philip’s political and religious? |K)licies mere negative results to 
France. The unsuccessful inte^erence.of the Spaniah king corii*^ 
tributed to the assurance of French independence, patriotism, 
and solidari|^ Franoe; not ^flpS^^ the centre of Eu- 

ropealt'poiiC^during the succeeding century. 

In concluding this account of the tareer of Phili^I, a large 
part of which has dealt with his manifold .failures, a vfcrd should 
be added about one exploit that brought glory to th^^panish 
monarch. It was he who administered the first effectiv^check 
to the advancing Ottoman Turks. \ 

After the death of Suleiman the Magnificent (is66)\ the 
Turks continued to strengthen their hold upon Hungary ami to 
fit out piratical expeditions in the Mediterranean. 

The latter repeatedly ravaged portions of Sicily, and^^ 
southern Italy, and even the Balearic islands, and in 1 ^^®^ 
1570 an Ottoman fleet captured Cyprus from the 
Venetians. Malta and Crete remained as the only Christian 
outposts in the Mediterranean. In this extremity, a lea^e 
was formed to save Italy. Its inspirer and preacher was Po^jc 
Pius V, but Genoa and Venice furnished the bulk of the fleeti, 
while Philip II supplied the necessary additional ships and tHjj 
commander-in-chief in the person of his half-brother, Don Johi 
of Austria. The expedition, which comprised 208 vessels, m|l 
the Ottoman fleet of 273 ships in the gulf of Lepanto, off t$B 
coast of Greece, on 7 October, 1571, and inflicted upon it a crim- 
ing defeat. The Turkish warships were ahiiost all sunk or dri'^n 
ashore; it is estimated that 8,000 Turks lost their lives. When 
news of the victory reached Rome, Pope Pius intoned 
famous verse, ‘‘There was a man sent from God whose nai 
was John.” 

The battle of Lepanto was of great political importance. It 
gave the naval power of the Moslems a blow from which it never 
recovered and ended their aggressive warfare in the 
Mediterranean. It was, in reality, a crusade. Philip II LepSnto 
was in his most becoming role as champion of church 
and pope. Hardly a noble family in Spain or Italy was not repre- 
sented in the battle. Volunteers came from all parts of the world. 
The celebrated writer Cervantes lost an arm at Lepanto. Westem| 

^ ^ By the edict of Nante». See above. j)p. 204-205. 
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^Wopevms henceforth to be comparatively free from the Turkish 
periL^ 

3. THE AGE OF THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR 

For more than a half^centuiy "after the death^pf Philip II, 
Spain was resided over in turn by his son and" hJ^ grandson, 
Philip III ^598-1621) and Philip IV (1621-1665). During the 
greater pBft of this period, Spain retained the reputation of being 
not onW’ 4 . great power but the leading power in Europe. 

Phi^ II, it is true, had failed to bring Holland, England, or 
Franpfe under Spanish control, but his failures, so far as Spain 
Piitii JiTT concerned, were negative rather than positive; 

a^^ter- they had no immediate repercussion against the do- 
Pea^^ minions or prestige of Spain and its Habsburg dynasty. 

Indeed, under Philip III, the international situation 
seemed highly favorable to continued Spanish predominance. 
In England, the death of Queen Elizabeth (1603) and the acces- 
sion of James I (who was the son of Mary Stuart and had been 
king of Scotland since 1567) led to a marked change in respect 
of Spain. James I was peace-loving and much impressed by 
Spain; he not only made formal peace with Philip III in 1604 
but used his authority to restrain English pirates and freebooters 
from raiding Spanish colonies and robbing Spanish treasure- 
ships; ^ he even attempted to negotiate a marriage between a 
daughter of Philip III and his own son and heir. In France, the 
aa^ssination of Henry IV (1610) and the succeeding internal 
troubles during the minority of Louis XIII promised the perma- 
nei^ce of the treaty of Vervins and a surcease of the Bourbon feud 
with Spain.. In the meantime, the Dutch agreed (1609) to a 
tfuce with Philip III, whereby, though Holland was at least 
temporarily lost to Spain, Spain was relieved of Dutch attacks 
upon her colonies and shipping and was afforded an opportunity 
to husband her resources for an eventual reconquest of Holland. 

In the circumstances, the future seemed rosy for Spain. She 
was at peace. Precious metals were coming freely to her from 
America, and her great port of Cadiz now shared with Lisbon 

* Not altogether, however. A century later, the Turks almost captured Vienna. 
See below, p. 326. 

* Sir Walter Raleigh, conspicuous for his anti-Spanish words and deeds in the 
time of Elizabeth, was imprisoned from 1603 to 1616, and, for a new attack on 
Spaniards in Venezuela, was executed in 1618. 
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the chief carrying trade of the Portuguese East Indies. Her 
grandees were living in luxury, and her captains and adventurers 
and the surplus of her common people were finding adequate 
outlet for their energies in the steady development of her colonial 
dependencies overseas. 

Spain retained, moreover, during the first half of the seven- 
teenth century a leading position in European culture and art. 
The vast royal palace of the Escorial which, with its\ Greatness 
magnificent renaissance church, Philip II had reared of Spanish 
some thirty miles from Madrid, was richly embellished 
in turn by Philip III and Philip IV. Under these kings, too, 
flourished such great painters as Velasquez, Murillo, and Rubens, 
such a gifted historian as the Jesuit Mariana, and such note- 
worthy poets and dramatists as Lope de Vega and Calderon.^ 
All the fine arts — literature, painting, sculpture, architecture, 
and music — continued to be prized and patronized by Spanish , 
monarchs, Spanish grandees, and Spanish churchmen. 

Yet, despite all its art, despite all its seeming wealth and 
power, the Spanish monarchy in the seventeenth century lost 
its predominance in Europe. To this end, several 
factors contributed. One was the fact, already alluded Spanish 
to, that the wealth which flowed to Spain from over- 
seas did not permanently enrich the Spanish nation.^ 

Another was the expulsion of the Moriscos from the country in 
1609; it was dictated by the desire of Philip III to assure national 
and religious unity in Spain, but among its results was the k)$s 
to the country of thousands of skilled industrial workn^n. 
Probably the most important factors, however, were the char- 
acter of the Spanish monarchy and the limited capacit:jl*)trf 'tte 
Spanish sovereigns in the seventeenth century. ( 

The Spanish monarchy, we must emphasize, was not a highly 
centralized national state; it was rather a dynastic empire. 
Philip III, for example, was sovereign of several kingdoms and 
principalities—Castile, Aragon, Portugal, Sicily, Naples, Milan, 
Sardinia, the Netherlands, Mexico, Peru, the Philippines, the 
Indies,— which were differently administered and which were 

1 On Velasquez, Murillo, Rubens, and Calderon, see below, pp. 561, 567. On 
Lope de Vega, see above, p. 122, and on Suarez (and Mariana), see below, p. 539* 
Rubens was Flemish rather than Spanish, but he was a subject of the Spanish 
monarchy and was honored and pensioned by successive governors of the Spanish 
Netherlands. * See above, pp. 87-90. 
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toited <mly in personal allegiance to him as head of the Hab$hurg 
id3masty. To operate such a variegated and far-flung empire 
TOquired of the dynast extraordinary wit and industry, the very 
qualities which the Spanish successors of Philip II notably 
lacked. Philip III was extremely virtuous and pious, but he 
was teniperamentally a procrastinator and mentally a sluggard. 
Philip IV was a fine horseman, a keen hunter, and a discrim- 
inating patron of art and letters, but he was pleasure-loving 
and weak of will. While insisting on the most rigorous court 
etiquette, both of these Spanish Habsburgs left the actual con- 
duct of public affairs largely to fawning courtiers and unworthy 
favorites. 

The most consistent and absorbing interest of Philip III and 
Philip IV was in the Habsburg family. They thought of their 
Habsburg Spanish inheritance as so many family possessions, all 
.Dynastic redounding to the glory of the Habsburgs. Likewise, 
Interests thought of Austria and its dependencies, not as 

foreign countries, but as lands owned by their cousins, the 
Austrian Habsburgs, and therefore as objects of common family 
solicitude. 

In fact, the ties between Spanish and Austrian Habsburgs were 
very intimate. In a sense, the Austrian and Sp>anish realms were 
parts of a single dynastic empire. Charles of Spain and Ferdinand 
of Austria had been brothers. Their successors, Philip II and 
Maximilian II, had been first cousins; Maximilian had married 
Philip’s sister, and Philip had married Maximilian’s daughter. 
Hence Philip III was a grandson of Maximilian II of Austria, 
as ^ell as a son of Philip II of Spain, and he himself married a 
niece of Maximilian. Even more intertwined was Philip IV 
with his Habsburg kinsmen in Austria; his sister married Ferdi- 
nand III, and he married Ferdinand’s daughter, who was his 
niece. 

In view of the intricate relationships within the Habsburg 
family and of the dynastic concern which actuated them, it was 
but natural that the Spanish sovereigns should take a lively 
interest in whatever befell the Austrian sovereigns. Something 
very serious befell the Austrian Habsburgs in the seventeenth 
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century. It caused the Spanish Habsburgs to put forth their ut- 
most ejfforts in behalf of Austria, and it resulted in the momentous 
decline of Spain. This very serious thing was the Thirty Years* 
War (1618--1648). 

llie Austrian Habsburgs, it will be recalled, ruled over the 
archduchy of Austria, the kingdoms of Bohemia and Hungary, 
and the Holy Roman Empire. To* these territories 
and dignities had succeeded, after the death of Ferdi^ Au^Un 
nand I in 1564, his son, Maximilian II, and then, in 
turn, the latter*s sons (uncles of Philip III of Spain), Rudolph II 
(1576-1612), an art-loving but unbalanced recluse, and Matthias 
(1612-1619), an impressionable prince whose capacity was not 
equal to his ambition. It was under the weak rule of Rudolph 
and Matthias that there developed in Germany a situation — 
religious, economic, and political — which led eventually to civil 
war and foreign intervention, to the terrible struggle known as 
the Thirty Years’ War. 

The peace of Augsburg (1555) had been expected to settle the 
’religious question in the Holy Roman Empire.^ In practice, 
however, it had failed in two respects. In the first cause^ of 
place, the provision forbidding further secularization 
of church property (the ‘‘ecclesiastical reservation”) ^ 

was not obeyed; Protestant princes continued to confiscate Cat|i- 
olic estates, and some Catholic ecclesiastics, becoming Protestant, 
continued to convert their church lands into private holdings. 
Secondly, the peace had recognized only Catholics and Luther- 
ans, while thereafter the Calvinists came into prominency in 
southern and central Germany and in Bohemia and they de- 
manded equal rights. 

In order to revise the treaty of Augsburg and to extort the 
needful concessions from the Catholic Habsburg emperor, a 
union of German Protestant princes was formed in 1608., under 
the leadership of the zealous young Calvinist prince of the 
Palatinate, Frederick, commonly called the Elector Palatine of 
the Rhine. On the other hand, German Catholics were in an 
equally belligerent frame of mind. Not only were they deter- 
mined to resist further secularization of church property, but, 
emboldened by the progress of the Catholic reformation during 
the second half of the sixteenth century,^ tiiey were anxious to 

^See above, pp. 158-159, 203, 237. *S^ above, pp. 188-190^ 
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revfs^ the edflier religious' settlement in their own intoest^aiid 
td ^eScdver if pdssible the lands that had been lost to the cht rch. 
In t6o9, a league of Catholic princes was formed unde’J ;the 
gmdance of the able Duke Maximilian of Bavaria. Rehgion, 
coupled with economic greed and political fimbition, was obvi- 
ously dividing Germany into two warlike camps and threatening 
the Holy Roman Empire with a dreadful civil war. The Catholic 
league would back the Habsburg emperor against the Protestant 
union, but Catholic princes were hardly more anxious than 
Pi^oteStant princes to strengthen imperial authority at their 
own Expense. Here was the peril to Habsburg prestige in Ger- 
many; unable to prevent civil war, the Habsburg emperor was 
almost certain to suffer from its outcome. The only support 
upon which he could surely count was Spain’s. 

The signal for the outbreak of hostilities in the Holy Roman 
jEmpire was a rebellion against the Austrian Habsburgs in their 
own kingdom of Bohemia. As the Emperor Matthias 
Bohemian was childless, the next in succession to all his lands 
Revolt j titles was his cousin, Ferdinand of Styria, a man of 

blahieless life and resolute character, devoted to the cause of 
absolutism and fanatically loyal to the Catholic Church. Little 
opposition to the prospective accession of Ferdinand was en- 
countered in Austria or Hungary. In Bohemia, however, the 
Czech nobles, many of whom were Calvinists, feared that 
Ferdinand would deprive them of their special privileges and 
impede, if not forbid, the exercise of the Protestant religion on 
thei^ estates. Already there had been encroachments on their 
political autonomy and religious liberty. 

One day in i6i8, a group of Czech (Bohemian) noblemen 
btbke into the room where imperial officials were conferring and 
hurled them out of a window into a castle moat some sixty feet 
below. This so-called ‘‘defenestration” of Ferdinand’s repre- 
sentatives was followed by the proclamation of the dethrone- 
ment of the Habsburgs in Bohemia and the election to the 
kingship of Frederick, the Calvinistic Elector Palatine. Fred- 
erick accepted the crown at Prague and prepared to defend his 
new title. 

At this juncture, the Emperor Matthias died, and Ferdinand 
of Styria, becoming Ferdinand II (1619-1637), took energetic 
steps to expel Frederick from Bohemia. He arranged with 
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Philip III for the invasion of the Palatinate by a Spanish army, 
and \ ith Maximilian of Bavaria for ^he invasion of Bohemia 
by jo- |Lt forces of Austria and the Catholic league under the 
. comiliand of a famous Bavarian general, 6ount Tilly. King 
Frederick had expected support from his father-in-law, James I 
of England, and from the Lutheran princes of northern Ger- 
many, but in both respects he was 'disappointed. What with 
parliamentary quarrels at home and a curious desire not to 
offend Spain, James confined his assistance to pompous advice. 
Then, too, most of the Lutheran princes, led by the tactful 
John George, elector of Saxony, hoped by remaining neutral to 
obtain special concessions from the emperor. 

In 1620 Tilly won a decisive victory at White Hill in Bohei^a. 
Frederick fled, and within a very short time the whole country 
was subdued and Ferdinand II was reinstated. Many rebellious 
Czech nobles lost their property and lives, and the practice of 
the Protestant religion was again forbidden in Bohemia. Ndr 
was that all. The fugitive Frederick, now derisively dubbed 
the ‘^winter king,” was driven by Spanish and Bavarian troops 
out of his original wealthy possessions on the Rhine, intd mister- 
able exile, an outcast without land or money. The con^uerJu^ 
Palatinate was turned over to Maximilian of Bavaria, who wm 
further rewarded for his services by being recognized as^£n 
elector of the Holy Roman Empire in place of the deposed 
Frederick. , , 

The first period of the war was thus favorable to the Habsburg 
and Catholic causes. Between 1618 and 1620, revolt had dSeen 
suppressed in Bohemia, and in Germany an influential Rhenish 
electorate had been transferred from Calvinist to Catholic hartjjs. 
Moreover, the Spanish as well as the Austrian Habsburgs had 
gained prestige, and from 1621 to 1625 Spain occupied the^ 
centre of the European stage. 

When Philip IV ascended the throne in 1621, he felt that the 
recent success of Spanish arms in the Palatinate augured well 
for Spanish reconquest of Holland, and accordingly g . 
he promptly renewed the Dutch war. Both France 
and England espoused the cause of Hollahd, and the 
Dutch fitted out an expedition against Brazil. But the 
French conducted their campaign badly; the Dutch were ex- 
pelled from Brazil; an English attack on Cadiz was repulsed in 
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1625; aad in the same year came the climax of 
exploits in the capture, after a long siege, of the 
of Breda, a climax which has been immortalized 


piete of the great painter Velasquez. * 

A special effect of the cumulative successes of Cat!i6Bcism 
and the Habsburgs of Spain and Austria was to creat*^ grave 
alarm among the Protestant princes of northern Germ^y. If 
these had viewed with composure the failure of Fredmlck’s 
foolhardy efforts in Bohemia, they beheld with downright dis- 
may the expansion of Bavaria and the destruction of the balance 
of power between Catholic and Protestant in the Holy Roman 
, Enipire, in the Netherlands, and in Europe at large. And so 
long as the ill-disciplined remnants of Frederick’s armies were 
behaving like highwaymen, pillaging and burning throughout 
Germany, Ferdinand II declined to grant any concessions to 
his Protestant vassals. 

At this crisis, while the German Protestant princes were 
wavering between obedience and rebellion, Christian TV of 
Danish Denmark intervened and inaugurated the second 
Xnterven- period of the Thirty Years’ War within Germany, 
tio^the jY (1588-1648) was impulsive and ambi- 

^ars* tious. As duke of Holstein he was a member of the 
Holy Roman Empire and opposed to Habsburg 
domination. As king of Denmark and Norway he was anxious 
to extend his influence over the North Sea ports. As a Lutheran, 
he sought to champion the rights of his German co-religionists 
and to help them retain the rich lands which they had expro- 
priated from the Catholic Church. In 1625, therefore, Christian 
invaded Germany, supported by liberal grants of money from 
England and by the troops of many of the German princes, both 
Calvinist and Lutheran. 

Against the Danish invasion, Tilly unaided might have had 
difficulty to stand, but fortune seemed to have raised up a co- 
defender of the Habsburg cause in the j)erson of an extraordinary 
adventurer, Wallenstein. This man had enriched himself enor- 


mously out of the recently confiscated estates of rebellious 
Czechs, and, in order to benefit himself still further, he secured 
permission from Ferdinand II to raise an independent army of 
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his own to o^store order in the empue .and to expel the Dtoiesu 
By liberal promises of pay and plunder, the solder of fortupe 
soon requited an army of some 50,000 men, and what a motli^ 
collection it was! Italian^ . Swiss, ^Spaniard, German, P(de, 
Englishman,, and Scot, — Protestant -was welcomed as heartily 
as Catholic, — ^^yone who loved adventure or hoped for gma, 
all united by the single tie of loyally and devotion to Wallen- 
stein. The force was whipped into shape by thevundoubted 
genius of its commander and at once became an effective ma- 
chine of war. Yet the terrible destructiveness of the war,’tp wb''-' ^ 
the perpetual plundering of the countryside by his soldiqrs ; 
camp-followers specially contributed, was a constant soRir^ ^ 
reproach to Wallenstein. 'V' \ 

The campaigning of the second period of the war took ^ 1 ? ^ 
in northern Germany. At Lutter (1626) King Christian IV wa*., 
defeated overwhelmingly by the combined forces of Tilly and, 
Wallenstein, and the Lutheran states were left at the mercjr of' 
the Catholic league. Brandenburg openly espoused the Habslrntg 
•cause and aided Ferdinand’s generals in expelling the Daniidi 
king from German soil. Only the lack of naval control of tile 
Baltic and North seas prevented the victors from seizing Den- 
mark. The desperation of King Christian and the growing 
suspicious activity of Sweden resulted in the peace of Liibe(x 
(1629), by which the king of Denmark was left in possesskm 
of Jutland Schleswig, and Holstein, but deprived of the Gempm 
bishoprics which various members of his family had taken from 
the Catholic Church. 

Following up its successes, the Catholic league prevailed upon 
the Emperor Ferdinand II in the same year (1629) to sign the 
edict of Restitution, restoring to the church all the Thft Mint 
property that had been secularized in violation of the <rf Rest!- ' 
peace of Aug^j^g of 1555. The edict was to be exe- 
cuted by im^nal commissioners, all of whom were CathoUcs, 
and so well did they do their work that, within three years 
of the promulgation of the edict, Catholicism in Germany re- 
covered five bishoprics, thirty Hanse towns,ijand nearly a hun- 
dred monasteries, to say nothing of numerous parish churches. 

So far, the religious and economic grievances against the 
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THabsburgs had been confined mainly to Calvinists, but 
y \ie Lutheran princes were alarmed. The enforcement of 
•^iJict 0^ Restitution against all Protestants alike was the 
I for a emphatic protest from Lutherans as well as from 
nists. / favorable opportunity for intervention seemed to 
» nt itself to the foremost Lutheran power — Sweden. Not 
were many Protestant princes in Germany in a mood to 
ir me foreign assistance against the Catholics, but the em- 
less able to resist invasion, since in 1630, yielding to 
' U;eht entreaties of the Catholic league, he dismissed the 
.jring and ambitious Wallenstein from his service. 

, E# keeking of Sweden at this time was Gustavus Adolphus (161 1- 
1/ 2), the grandson of that Gustavus Vasa who had established 
/ .tavus independence and the Lutheranism of his 

,/V >lphus country.^ Gustavus Adolphus was one of the most 
I ' ^ttdish attractive figures of his age — in the prime of life, tall, 
’terven- fair, and blue-eyed, well educated and versed in seven 
languages, fond of music and poetry, skilled and 
xring in war, impetuous and versatile. A rare combination of 
the idealist and the practical man of affairs, Gustavus Adolphus 
liad dreamed of making Protestant Sweden the leading power 
In northern Europe and had vigorously set to work to achieve 
his ends. His determination to encircle the whole Baltic with 
his own territories — making it literally a Swedish lake^— brought 
him first into conflict with Russia. Not only were Finland and 
Estonia confirmed to Sweden, but by a treaty of 1617 Russia was 
deprived of Ingria. Next a stubborn conflict with Poland (1621- 
1629) secured for Sweden the province of Livonia and the mouth 
of the Vistula River. Gustavus then turned his longing eyes to 
the Baltic coast of northern Germany, at the very time when 
the edict of Restitution promised him aggrieved allies in that 
quarter. 

It was likewise at the very time when Cardinal Richelieu, 
the chief minister to Louis XIII of France, was seeking some 
French effective means of prolonging the war in Germany to 

Aid to the end that the Bourbon family which he served 

Sweden jnight profit from the defeat and humiliation of the 
Habsburgs of Spain and Austria. Richelieu entered into definite 
alliance with Gustavus Adolphus and supplied him with arm? 
^ See above, pp. 35, i6o-i6i. ^ i 
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apnd money, for the time asking only thajt the Protestant cha»n .on 
accord the liberty of Catholic worship in conquered distri« ^ 
Gustavus Adolphus landed in Pomerania in i6|o an^. 
ceeded to occupy the chief northern fortresses an^ '^to trej 
alUances with the influential Protestahi electors o .lirandei 
and Saxony. While Gustavus tarried at Potsdan /Jin protr 
negotiation with the elector of Brandenburg, Tilly and t] 
perialists succeeded, after a long siege, in capturing the Lut ' 
stronghold of Magdeburg (May, 1631). The fall of t\* 
was attended by a mad massacre of the garrison, and o^ 
and unarmed citizens, in streets, houses, and churches; i t 
20,000 perished; wholesale plundering and a general conh.^ i- 
tion completed the havoc. The sack of Magdeburg evoked 
greatest indignation from the Lutherans. Gustavus Adolp'r 
now joined by the. electors of Brandenburg and Saxony andj^ 
many other Protestant princes of northern Germany, advangJ 
into Saxony, where, in September, i63i,>he avenged the destni • 
tion of Magdeburg by defeating decisively the smaller army^<,^ 
Tilly on the Breitenfeld, near Leipzig. Then Gustavus turn< 
southwestward, making for the Rhine valley, with the idea 
forming a union with the Calvinist princes. Only the prompt 
protest of his powerful ally, Richelieu, prevented the rich archi- 
bishoprics of Cologne, Trier, and Mainz from passing imine;- 
diately under Swedish control. Next, Gustavus Adolphus turn^ 
east and invaded Bavaria. I'illy, who had reassembled his forc^s^ 
failed to check the invasion and lost his life in a battle on the 
Lech (April, 1632). The victorious Swedish king then made 
ready to carry the war into the hereditary dominions of the Aus- 
trian Habsburgs. As a last resort 4 o check the invader, the 
emperor recalled Wallenstein with full power over his free-lance 
army. About the same time the emperor concluded an especially 
close military alliance with Philip IV of Spain. 

The memorable contest between the two great generals— 
Gustavus Adolphus and Wallenstein — ^was brought to a tragic 
close in the late autumn of the same year on the fateful field of 
Liitzen. Wallenstein was defeated, but Gustavus was killed. 
Although the Swedes continued the struggle, they were com- 
paratively few in numbers and possessed no such general as ' 
their fallen king. On the other side, Wallenstein’s loyalty could 
1 On the policy of Cardinal Richelieu, see below, pp. 282-287. 
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not bp dep^ded upon; rumors reached the ear of the emperor 
that ,Ws foremost general was negotiating with the Protestants 
to make peace on his own terms ; and Wallenstein was assassinated 
in his camp by fanatical imperialists (February, 1634) . The tragic 
removal of both Wallenstein and Gustavus Adolphus, the eco- 
nomic exhaustion of the whole empire, and the desire on the part 
of ^many Protestant princes,, as well as on the part of the Catholic 
emperor, to rid Germany of foreign soldiers and foreign influence 
— dl these developments seemed to point to the possibility of 
concluding the third, or Swedish, period of the war, not perhaps 
as advantageously for the imperialist cause as the Bohemian 
revolt or the Danish intervention had ended, but at any rate 
in a spirit of reasonable compromise. In fact, in May, 1635, a 
treaty was signed at Prague between the emperor and such 
princes as were then willing to lay down their arms, whereby 
all the military forces in the empire were henceforth to be under 
•the direct control of the emperor (with the exception of a con- 
tingent under the special command of the Lutheran elector of 
Saxony) ; all princely leagues within the empire were to be dis- . 
Solved; mutual restoration of captured territory was to be made; 
and, as to the fundamental question of the ownership of ecclesi- 
astical lands, it was settled that any such lands actually held 
in the year 1627, whether acquired before or after the religious 
peace of Augsburg of 1555, should continue so to be held for 
forty years or until in each case an amicable arrangement could 
be reached. 

What wrecked the peace of Prague was not so much the dis- 
inclination of the Protestant princes of Germany to accept its 


French 
Interven- 
tion in the 
Thirty 
Years* 
War 


terms as the policy of Cardinal Richelieu of France. 
Richelieu was convinced more than ever that French 
greatness depended upon Habsburg defeat; he would 
not suffer the princes to make peace with the emperor 
until the latter was soundly trounced and all Germany 


devastated. Instead of supplying the Swedes and the German 


Protestants with assistance from behind the scenes, he would 


now come boldly upon the stage and engage the emperor and the 
king of Spain in open combat. 


The final, or French, period of the Ihirty Years^ War lasted 


from 163s to 1648— almost as long as the other three periods put 
together. Richelieu wished to humble the Austrian Habsburgs 
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and, if possible, to wrest Alsace from the Holy Roman Empire; 
but his major designs were against Austria’s close ally, Philip iV 
of Spain. The wily French cardinal could count upion the Swedes 
^ and many of the German princes to keep up the fighting in Ger- 
many against the Habsburg emperor, while French armies at- 
tacked the encircling dominions of the Habsburg king of Spain, 

Thus, from 1635 onward Philip IV had to wage a very different 
kind of war from what he had previously waged. Prior to 1635 
he had actively supported his Austrian kinsman and conducted 
an offensive against Holland; after 1635 he was confronted with 
such violent attacks by the French in the Belgian Netherlands, 
in Franche Comte, in northern Italy, and in Spain itself that he 
had to abandon the offensive against Holland and also against 
the German Protestants. 

At first, the Spanish armies seemed to be superior to the French. 
The former were composed mainly of veterans and commanded 
by several able generals, including Prince Piccolomini, an Italian ’ 
who had served under Wallenstein and had participated in his 
assassination. The French armies, totalling some 200,000 men, 
lacked proper training and competent commanders. In 1636 a 
large Spanish force invaded northern France and almost cap- 
tured Paris, and in 1637 another Spanish force crossed the Pyre- 
nees and invaded southern France. 

Gradually, however, the balance shifted. Spanish armies made 
less and less headway against the French, and as the latter ac- 
quired experience and more capable generals they be- troubles 
gan to press the Spaniards back in the Netherlands, ©f 
in the Rhineland, in northern Italy, and in southern 
France. By 1640 Philip IV was threatened with the 
disintegration of his dynastic empire. In that year, not only were 
the Dutch cooperating with the French to end his rule in the 
Netherlands, but an assembly of Portuguese nobles at Lisbon 
proclaimed his deposition as king of Portugal and the accession 
of John IV, the head of the native noble family of Braganza and 
a relative of the king whom Philip II had succeeded in 1580 when 
he annexed Portugal to Spain. And shortly after 1640, revolts 
against Philip IV broke out in Naples and in Catalonia (Aragon). 
Valiantly, but hopelessly, the Spanish monarch struggled on. 
The Catalans were repressed, and so were the Neapolitans; Milan 
was successfully defended and the Belgian Netherlands were 
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gliiRljf held. But these defensive endeavors quite exhausted the 
rc^urces, of Philip IV; he was unable to recover Portugal or to 
hiafce headway against Holland or France. In 1643 l^^e prestige 
of the Spanish infantry was ruined by a great French victory 
at Rocroy. 

.Meanwhile, the fortunes of war had been fluctuating in Ger- 
ntiany. For a time the Habsburg emperor, with the aid of Maxi- 
milian of Bavaria and other Catholic princes, more than held 
his own against Protestant Germans and Swedes, but the waning 
strength of Spain presently enabled the French to send larger 
and larger forces into Germany against the emperor, with decisive 
End df the results. Negotiations for a general peace were opened 
Yws’ Ferdinand III (who had become emperor on 

War in the death of his father, Ferdinand II, in 1637), but they 

Germany j^q death of Cardinal Richelieu 

in 1642 and the occupation of Bavaria by the French in 1646. 
At last, in 1648, by a series of treaties concluded at the towns of 
Munster and Osnabriick in Westphalia, the Thirty Years’ War 
was terminated and peace was restored within the Holy Roman 
Empire. 

The peace of Westphalia left the Austrian Habsburgs in un- 
disputed possession of their hereditary dominions — ^Austria, 
Hungary, and Bohemia — but its political provisions 
Peace of deprived them of any effective control over the Holy 
Roman Empire and at the same time wrought numer- 
ous changes within the empire, (i) Practically, each 
prince was invested with sovereign authority in his own territory; 
each prince was free to make peace or war without let or hindrance 
by the emperor. (2) France obtained Alsace, except the free 
city of Strasbourg, and was confirmed in the possession of the 
bishoprics of Metz, Toul, and Verdun. (3) Sweden received part 
of Pomerania, controlling the mouth of the Oder, and the secular- 
ized bishopric of Bremen, surrounding the city of that name and 
commanding the mouths of the Elbe and Weser. (4) France and 
Sweden, thus getting German lands of the Holy Roman Empire, 
were awarded votes in the imperial diet, with implied right of 
future intervention in German affairs. (5) Brandenburg secured 
eastern Pomerania and several bishoprics, including Magdeburg. 
(6) The Palatinate was divided between Maximilian of Bavaria 
and the son of the deposed Frederick, and Bavaria, as well as the 
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Palatinate, was henceforth to be an electorate. (7) Switz»lahd 
and the United Provinces of the Netherlands (Holland) iireite 
formally recognized as free and independent states^Holland, Of 
the Spanish Habsburgs, and Switzerland, of the Austrian Hab^ 
burgs. 

In addition to its political provisions, the peace of WestphaUa 
contained certain stipulations concerning religion, (i) Calvinists 
were to share all the privileges of their Lutheran fellow Protes- 
tants. (2) Any piece of church property was to be secured to 
such Catholic or Protestant as held it at the beginning of the year 



were to sit in the imperial courts. Inasmuch as there was rela- 
tively little change of religious profession in Germany after 1648, 
there was general acquiescence in these religious stipulations of 
the peace of Westphalia. 

The era of the Thirty Years’ War and of the peace of West- 
phalia is highly impK>rtant in the history of modem Luropte. The 
Thirty Years’ War itself was the worst but the last of the so-called 
religious wars. While it began as a fight between Protestants 
and Catholics, its chief stakes were ever economic and political, 
and it closed in a major conflict between Habsburg and Bourbon 
d5masties, both nominally Catholic but both chiefly concerned 
with statecraft. ThaUa Protestant prince of Brandenburg should 
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to the CaB^^c emperor and that a cardinal of 
the TRomte Church should incite Catholic France td aM German 
Ptdtestants were clear signa of a noteworthy transfer of interest, 
in^lfe fibraC half of the seventeenth century, from religious fanati- 
cism to secular ambition. The Thirty Yeaars^ War paved a rdcky 
road toward the eventual dawn of religious liberty.^ 

“The Thirty Years’ War likewise prepared the way for the 
emergence of the modern state-system of Europe, with its formu- 
lated principles of international law and its definite usages of 
international diplomacy. Modern diplomatic usages had orig- 
inated among the Italian city states in the fifteenth 
century and had been adopted early in the sixteenth 
century by the monarchs of Spain, Portugal, France, 
England, and other countries for the conduct of inter- 
state business. Yet the modern state-system could not 
emerge so long as one European state — the Holy Roman Empire, 
or the dynastic empire of the Habsburgs — claimed to be, and 
actually was, superior in power and prestige to all other states. 
What the Thirty Years’ War did in this respect was to reduce 
both the Holy Roman and the Habsburg empires to a position 
certainly no higher than that of the national monarchies of 
France, Sweden, England, and Spain, or that of the Dutch Re- 
public. Indeed, from the negotiations and treaties of Westphalia 
truly emerged the modern state-system of Europe, based on the 
novel principle of the essential equality of independent sovereign 
states, though admitting of the fact that there were great powers 
as well as lesser powers. Henceforth the public law of Europe 
was to be made by diplomats and by congresses of ambassadors 
representing theoretically equal sovereign states. Westphalia 
pointed the new path. 

Another aspect of international relations was emphasized in 
the first half of the seventeenth centur}^. It was the Thirty Years’ 
Develop- revolting cruelty, which turned the at- 

mentof tention of a considerable number of scholars to the 
^^Law formulating rules for the protection of non- 

combatants in time of war, the treatment of the sick 
and wounded, the prohibition of wanton pillage and other horrors 
which shocked the awakening humanitarianism of seventeenth- 
century Europe. The foremost of such scholars was Grotius, 

‘On this point, see below, pp. 512, 518, 527. 
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whofi|e famous treatise On the La?w of Wof md Peace was published, 
in the midst of the Thirty Years’ War. Hugo Grotius (i563r' 
1645) was a learned Dutch humanist, whose political activi^^ 
against the stadholder of. Holland and whose agitation for xe^ , 
‘ligious toleration against the^jiomina^ . orthodox Calvinists of 
his country combined to bring upon him a sentence of life im- 
prisonment. Immured in a Dutch fortress in 1619, he manned 
to escape and fled to Paris, where he prepared and in 1625 pub- 
lished his great work. It was one of the first of the systematic 
treatises on modern international law. 

Of more immediate significance than the rise of the mpdem 
state-system and of modern international law was the terrible 
havoc — political and especially economic — ^which the 
Thirty Years’ War wrought in Germany. On the po- Wrought 
litical side, the already shadowy imperial power be- g 
came a mere phantom, and the resulting disunity of 
Germany, coupled with the selfishness of her several princes, post- 
poned indefinitely the establishment of a national German state 
and at the same time invited continuous encroachments by power- 
ful neighbors, particularly Sweden and France. On the economic 
side, the war left Germany almost a desert. “About two thirds 
of the total population had disappeared ; the misery of those that 
survived was piteous in the extreme. Five sixths of the villages 
in the empire had been destroyed. We read of one in the Palati- 
nate that in two years had been plundered eight times. In Saxony 
packs of wolves roamed about, for in the north quite one third of 
the land had gone out of cultivation, and trade had drifted into 
the hands of the French or Dutch. IMucation had almost dis- 
appeared; and the moral decline of the people was seen in the 
coarsening of manners and the growth of superstition, as wit- 
nessed by frequent burning of witches.” We shall revert to the^ 
effects of the Thirty Years’ War on Germany when we later tak^^ 
up the history of central Europe in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries.^ 

The sorry effects of the Thirty Years’ War on Germany must 
not blind our eyes to its disastrous results for Spain. Spain 
itself, to be sure, was not the scene of major military operations 
during those thirty years, and hence its fields were not laid waste 

^ See below, pp. 320-324. On the witchcraft superstition, see above, pp. 210-211, 
and below, p. 529* 
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and its t^wns were not destroyed like Germany’s; But Spanish 
armies bore the brunt of the fighting during all those years, in the 
Disastrous Netherlands, in southern Germany, in northern Italy. 
Results^ To serve the Habsburg cause, the Spanish tr^asur}^ 
for Spain emptied and Spanish manhood was bled white. 

What had appeared in the sixteenth century to be the wealthiest 
and most virile state in all Europe was now, in 1648, one of the 
poorest and most helpless. 

And what had Philip IV, the Habsburg king of Spain, gained? 
Faithfully and loyally he had served his kinsmen, the Austrian 
Habsburgs. But these made peace in 1648 without him, and a 
peace fairly advantageous to themselves. Austria was less in- 
jured than the other German states by the Thirty Years’ War, 
and with her dependencies of Bohemia and Hungary still 
assured to her, she could continue as a great power in Eu- 
rope, regardless of what befell the Holy Roman Empire or 
Germany as a whole. In other words, the head of the Aus- 
trian Habsburgs, Ferdinand III, found himself in 1648 with 
an imperial title which no longer meant much but with a 
compact group of hereditary states in east-central Europe which 
promised an eminent position for his family in the future. 

Philip IV knew that he had sacrificed a good deal in order to 
preserve intact the possessions of Ferdinand III, his cousin and 
brother-in-law. He knew also that France insisted on obtaining 
some of the Spanish possessions. Why should not Ferdinand 
prolong the war after 1648 in order that Philip might check 
France, recover Portugal, and maintain Habsburg prestige in 
the Spanish inheritance? Ferdinand cynically rejected the pleas 
of Philip, and PhiUp, unwilling to agree to the peace of West- 
phalia except for the recognition of Dutch independence, per- 
severed alone in the struggle against France. 

Spain had already been at war thirty years. For another eleven 
years — from 1648 to 1659 — she remained at war. Valiantly the 
Continua- Spanish soldiers fought on; doggedly the Spanish king 
Ww^e declined to make concessions. In time, however, the 
tween * French pressure became unbearable. French generals 
won victories in the Belgian (Spanish) Netherlands 
and in northern Spain. French statesmen had an ally 
in Portugal and by promising to cede the fortress of Dunkirk to 
England they obtained another ally in Great Britain. At length. 
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in 1659, Philip IV bowed to the inevitable and signed with 
France the treaty of the Pyrenees. 

The treaty of the Pyrenees formally registered the end of 
^ Spanish predominance in Europe. Its provisions were as favor- 
able^ to France as they were unfavorable to Spain. 

(i) Spain ceded to France the province of Roussillon Treaiy of 
at the eastern end of the Pyrenees. (2) Spain ceded 
to France a southern strip of the Belgian Nether- 
lands, including the province of Artois and several fortified 
towns. (3) Philip IV humbled himself to agree to the marriage 
of his daughter Maria Theresa to the Bourbon king of France, 
Louis XIV, who, in consideration of the payment of a large 
dowry by his Habsburg wife, renounced any further claim to the 
Spanish dominions. The dowry, it may be noted, was never 
paid; Spain was too poor. 

Following the conclusion of peace with France, Philip IV 
made an attempt to subdue Portugal, but his army was decisively 
defeated by the Portuguese in 1665. In the year of this crowning 
defeat, Philip IV died. He left to his infant son, Charles II, an 
all but ruined Spain. France, not Spain, already held the pre- 
dominant position among the powers of Europe. 




CHAPTER VI 

THE PREDOMINANCE OF FRANCE 

I. FRANCE UNDER HENRY IV, RICHELIEU, AND MAZARIN 

IN the sixteenth century, when Spain was the 
foremost country of Europe, France was har- 
assed by numerous foreign invasions and 
by protracted domestic disturbances. Not 
until 1598, the year of the death of Philip II 
of Spain, was there a cessation of fighting 
in France. In that year, the edict of Nantes/ 
by according qualified religious toleration to the Huguenots, 
promised to establish internal peace, while the treaty of Vervins,® 
concluded in the same year with Spain, freed France from 
immediate external danger. The French king who achieved 
these things was the Bourbon Henry IV, and Henry IV it was 
who laid the foundations for the seventeenth-century predom- 
inance of France. 

Sorry, indeed, was the plight of France which Henry IV set 
out to remedy. A century of civil and foreign war had produced 
most unfortunate consequences for the French state and for the 
French people. The state was nearly bankrupt. Country dis- 
tricts lay largely uncultivated. Towns were burned or abandoned. 
France Roads were rough and neglected, and bridges in ruins, 
under Many of the discharged soldiers turned highwa3Tnen, 
Henry IV pjji^ged farmhouses, and robbed travellers. Trade was 
at a standstill and the artisans of the cities were out of work. 
During the wars, moreover, great noblemen had taken many 
rights into their own hands and had acquired a habit of not 
obe3ring the king. The French crown seemed to be in danger of 
losing what power it had gained in the fifteenth century. 

That the seventeenth century was to witness not a diminution 
but a pronounced increase of royal power, not a decline but a 
startling rise of French prestige, was due in first instance to the 


' See above, pp. 304-205. 


* See above, p. ssS. 
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statesmanship of Henry IV (i589->i6io). Henry IV was strong 
and vivacious. With his high forehead, sparkling eyes, smiling 
mouth, and his neatly pointed beard {Henry qmtre)^ he was 
prepossessing in looks, while his affability and simplicity and 
his constant expression of interest in the welfare of his subjects 
earned him the appellation of ^‘Good King Henry.” His closest 
companions knew that he was selfish and avaricious, but that 
his quick decisions were likely to be good and certain to be put 
in force. Above all, Henry had soldierly qualities and would 
brook no disloyalty or disobedience. 

During his reign, Henry IV was well se ved by his chief 
minister, the duke of Sully, an able and loyal Huguenot, thotigh 
avaricious like the king and subject to furious fits of 
jealousy and temper. Appointed to the general over- 
sight of financial affairs, Sully made tours of inspection through 
the country and reformed the royal finances. He forbade pro- 
vincial governors to raise money on their own authority, 
removed many abuses of tax-collecting, and by rigorous admin- 
istration was able between 1600 and 1610 to save an average 
of a million livres a year. The king zealously upheld Sully’s 
policy of retrenchment; he reduced the subsidies to artists and 
the grants to favorites, and he retained only a small part of his 
army, just sufficient to overawe rebellious nobles and to main- 
tain order and security throughout the realm. To promote and 
preserve universal peace, he even proposed the formation of a 
world confederation — his so-called ' ‘ grand design ’ ’ — which, 
however, came to nought through the mutual jealousies and 
rival ambitions of the various European sovereigns. It proved 
to be much too early to talk convincingly of general pacifism 
and disarmament. 

While domestic peace was being established and provision 
was being made for immediate financial contingencies, Henry I^^^ 
and his great minister were both laboring to increase the re- ' 
sources of their country and thereby to promote the prosperity 
and contentment of the people. Sully believed that the true 
wealth of the nation lay in farming pursuits and that therefore 
agriculture should be encouraged, even, if necessary, to the 
neglect of manufacturing and trade. While the king allowed 
Sully to cater to the farming interests, he himself encouraged 
the nevr commercial classes. 
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In order- to promote agriculture, Sully urged the abolition of 
interior customs lines and the free circulation of grain, sub- 
sidized stock-raising, forbade the destruction of the forests, 
drained swamps, rebuilt roads and bridges, and planned a vast 
system of canals. On his side, Henry IV was contributing to 
the wealth of the middle class. It was he who introduced silk- 
worms and the mulberry ‘ trees, on which they feed, thereby 
giving impetus to an industry which was to become one of the 
most important in France. A marked stimulus to the economic 
development of Paris, Lyons, and Marseilles dates from the reign 
of Henry IV. 

The king likewise encouraged commerce. A French merchant 
marine was built up by means of royal bounties. A navy was 
started. Little by little the French began to break in on the 
commercial monopoly of Spain and to compete for trade on 
. the high seas at first with the Dutch, and subsequently with the 
English. French trading posts were established in India; and 
Champlain was despatched to the New World to lay the founda- 
tions of a French colonial empire in North America. It was 
fortunate for France that she had two men like Henry IV and 
Sully, each supplementing the work of the other. 

The assassination of Henry IV by a religious maniac in 1610 
threatened for a time to nullify the effects of his labors, for 
supreme power passed to his widow, Marie de' Medici, an am- 
bitious but incompetent woman, who dismissed Sully and under- 
took to act as regent for her nine-year-old son, Louis XIII. The 
queen-regent Was surrounded by worthless favorites and was 
hated by the Huguenots, who feared her rigid Catholicism, and 
by the great nobles, Catholic and Huguenot alike, who were 
determined to maintain their privileges and power. 

The hard savings of Henry IV were quickly exhausted, and 
/France once more faced a financial crisis. In this emergency 
Marie de’ the estates-general were again convened (1614). 

Since the accession of Louis XI (1461), the French 
Estates- monarchs with their absolutist tendencies had en- 
deavored to remove this medieval check upon their 
authority; they had convoked it only in times of public confusion 
or economic necessity. Had the estates-general really been an 
effective body in 1614, it might have taken a position similar 
to that of the seventeenth-century parliament in England and 
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established constitutional government .in France, but its or- 
ganization and personnel militated against such heroic action. 
The three estates — clergy, nobles, and commoners (bourgeois) — 
sat separately in as many chambers; the clergy ‘ and nobles < 
would neither tax themselves nor cooperate with the third 
estate; the commoners, many of whom were Huguenots, were 
disliked by the court, despised by the’ first and second estates, 
and quite out of sympathy with the peasants, the bulk of the 
French nation. It is not surprising, under the circumstances, 
that the session of 1614 lasted but three weeks and ended as a 
farce: the queen-regent locked up the halls an:l sent the repre- 
sentatives home — she needed the room for a dance, she said. 
It was not until the momentous year of 1789 — after a lapse of 
175 years — that the estates-general again assembled. * 

After the fiasco of 1614, affairs went from bad to worse. There 
was a renewaj of internal strife and disorder. Nobles and Hugue- . 
nots contended among themselves, and both against the court: 
favorites. There was also a reversal of Henry IV^s foreign policy. / 
Henry IV had regarded Spain as the chief rival and natural 
enemy of France; not only had he thwarted the efforts of Philip II 
to meddle in French affairs, ^ but he had avoided any 
entangling alliances with the Spanish Habsburgs. Queen ^ 
Marie de' Medici, on the other hand, was pro-Spanish, ® 

because she was dazzled by the apparent might of Spamsh 
Spain and because she imagined that Spain would 
help her to surmount her difficulties in France. She arranged 
in ifii5 the marriage of her youthful son, Louis XIII, with 
Anne of Austria, the daughter of Phili’i: HI of Spain (and sister 
of the future Philip IV), and she sought ever to harmonize the 
policies of the French Bourbons with those of the Spanish 
Habsburgs. » 

Her obsequiousness to Spain only added to Marie de’ Medici’s 
unpopularity in France and occasioned fresh revolts by nobles 
and Huguenots against her rule. At length, the young king 
broke with his mother, forced her into retirement, and himself 
assumed the reins of government. But Louis XIII 
was always far more interested in music and hunting 
than in affairs of state, and it is extremely doubtful whether he 
would have bettered matters, had he not inherited from his 
1 See above, pp. 254-259. 
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’ servant, Cardiiaal Richelieu, Wh 5 ^possessed the 

statesmanship and the capacity for hard work which he himself 
riadced. For eighteen^ yeaxsMErom 1624 to t642-^the royal 
^pojwer in Framce was exerdsed not so xnudi by Loui& Xill as 
his famous minister. 

Bom of a noble family of Poitou, Armand de Richelieu (1585- 
1642) had been trained, for an ecclesiastical career and at the 
age of twenty-one had been appointed bishop of the 
diocese of Lugon. His eloquence and sagacity 
as spokesman for the clergy in the fatuous estates- 
general of 1614 attracted the notice of Marie de’ Medici, who 
invited him to court, gave him a seat in the royal council, and 
secured his nomination as a cardinal of the Roman Church. 
Subtle and calculating, Richelieu analyzed the evils in France 
and came to the conclusion that he would be the agent for 
eradicating them. Always subtle and calculating, he advanced 
himself in the graces, first of the queen-regent, then of Louis XIII. 
By 1624 he was the latter’s chief advisor — and real master. 

“I promise,” Richelieu told Louis XIII in 1624, ‘‘to devote 
all my energy and all the authority that it may please you to 
place in my hands to destroying the Huguenots, abasing the 
pride of the great nobles, restoring all your subjects to their 
duty, and raising the name of your majesty among foreign na- 
tions to its rightful place.” Toward the fulfillment of this promise, 
the cardinal toiled the next eighteen years with unswerving 
patriotism and imperious will, with the most delicate diplomacy 
and all the blandishments of court intrigue, sometimes wdth 
sternest and most merciless cruelty. Marie de’ Medici opposed 
him, and he* exiled her. Louis XIII never truly liked him, but 
he overawed the king, and Richelieu’s basic loyalty to crown 
and country was the one transparent quality of a mind other- 
wise quite inscrutable. 

The domestic trouble-makers against whom Richelieu first 
moved were the Huguenots. Richelieu, though a cardinal of the 
Richelieu Church, was more politician and statesman 

and the than ecclesiastic; though living in an age of religious 
fanaticism, he was by no means a bigot. As we have 
already seen,^ this Catholic cardinal actually gave 
military support to Protestants in Gtermany — for political pur- 

1 See above, pp. 268-272. 
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pos^. Jt was similarly for poUlital purposes that ^e attAckud 
the Protestaajts in France. . f v . 

As ha;s already been pointed out/ French Protestantism meant 
^kn influential political party as well as a religion^ it meant; a 
.stafc^within the state^ a confetadt sourcecof national ifiaanity and 
strife. Since Henry IV had issued the edict of .Nantes, the 
Huguenots had had their own assemblies, officers, judges, and 
even certain fortified towns, all of which interfered with the 
sovereign authority and impaired that uniformity which thought- 
ful royalists believed to be the very cornerstone of national 
monarchy. Richelieu had no desire to depri^'^e the Huguenots 
of religious freedom, but he was resolved that in political matters 
they should obey the king. Consequently, when they revolted 
in 162$, he determined to crush them. In spite of the consider- 
able aid which England endeavored to give them, the Huguenots 
were entirely subdued. Richelieu’s long siege of La Rocheljte, 
lasting nearly fifteen months, showed his forceful resolution. 
When the rebellion was put down, the edict of Alais was pub- 
lished (1629), leaving to the Protestants freedom of conscience 
and worship but depriving them of their .fortifications and for- 
bidding them to hold political assemblies. Public office was 
still open to them, and their representatives kept their judicial 
posts. ‘‘The honest Huguenot retained all that he would have 
been willing to protect with his life, while the factious and tur- 
bulent Huguenot was deprived of the means of embarrassing 
the government.” 

The repression of the great nobles was a more difficult task, 
and one which Richelieu undertook in the face of redoubtable 
opposition. It had long been customary to name noble- 
men as governors of the various provinces, but the and the 
governors had gradually become masters instead of 
administrators. They conlmanded detachments of the 
army; they repeatedly and openly defied the royal will. The 
country, moreover, was sprinkled with noblemen’s castles or chd- 
team, protected by fortifications and armed retainers, standing 
menaces to internal peace and to the execution of the king’s 
orders. Finally, the noblemen at court, jealous of the cardinal’s 
advancement and spurred on by the intrigues of the disaffected 
Marie de’ Medici or of the king’s own brother, the duke of Or- 

1 See above, pp, 255-258. 
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leans, annoyed and hampered the minister at every tutn. Of 
^uch intolerable conditions, Richelieu determined to be tjuit. 

Into the ranks of noble courtiers, Richelieu struck terror. By 
means of spies and trickery, he ferreted out conspiracies and - 
arbitrarily put their leaders to death. Every attempt at rebellion 
was mercilessly punished, no matter how exalted in rank the 
rebel might be. Richelieu was never moved by entreaties or 
threats; he was as inexorable as fate itself. 

The cardinal did not confine his attention to noblemen at court. 
As early as 1626 he published an edict ordering the immediate 
demolition of all fortified castles not needed for defense against 
foreign invasion. In enforcing this edict, Richelieu found warm 
supporters among the peasantry and townsfolk who had long 
suffered from the exactions and depredations of their noble but 
warlike neighbors. The ruins of many a chateau throughout mod- 
ern France bear eloquent witness to the cardinal’s activity. 

Another enduring monument to Richelieu was the centraliza- 
tion of French administration. The great minister was tired of 
the proud, independent bearing of the noble governors. 
raSzation Without getting rid of them altogether, he checked 
of French these proud officials by transferring most of their 
powers to a new kind of royal officer, the intendant. 
Appointed by the crown usually from among the intelli- 
gent, loyal middle class, each intendant was given charge of a 
certain district, supervising therein the assessment and collection 
of royal taxes, the organization of local police or militia, the pres- 
ervation of order, and the conduct of courts. These intendants, 
with their wide powers of taxation, police, and justice, were later 
dubbed, from their approximate number, the “thirty tyrants” 
of France. But they owed their positions solely to the favor of 
the crown; they were drawn from a class whose economic inter- 
ests were long and well served by the royal power; and their 
loyalty to the king, therefore, could be depended upon. The in- 
tendants constantly made reports to, and received orders from, 
the royal minister at Paris. They were so many eyes, all over the 
kingdom, for an ever-watchful Richelieu. And in measure as the 
power of the bourgeois intendants increased, that of the noble 
governors diminished, until, by the eighteenth century, the offices 
of the latter had become largely honorary though still richly 
remunerative. 
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With the exception of the intendants, Richelieu fashioned no 
new instruments of government. In form, at least, the French 
monarchy under him continued to be what it had been for a long 
time previously and what, most other European states still were. 
Unlike the highly organized and broadly functioning state which 
is ushal in the twentieth century, the French monarchy of Riche- 
lieu’s day was still loosely organized. • The king was “absolute” 
in theory, but his absolutism was exercised in restricted fields 
and without the aid of an elaborate impersonal “central govern- 
ment.” Nor did Richelieu create any such central government. 
The central government of his time was simply Richelieu 
acting personally in the name of the king. And for local 
administration, Richelieu merely superimposed his new in- 
tendancies on the traditional provinces, municipalities, villagers, 
parlements, bishoprics, and estates of semi-feudal and semi- 
royalist France. 

Yet there can be no doubt that Richelieu transformed the 
spirit of government in France. He made it less feudal and morje 
royalist. He adapted existing political machinery to his purpose 
of exalting the royal authority (as interpreted by himself, tW 
king’s agent), of uprooting “divided loyalty” from the realm,', 
and particularly of removing local checks upon royal absolutism 
in the domains of finance and army. He did not formally abolish 
the medieval estates-general. But because they had existed pri- 
marily to vote taxes, he refused to convoke them and allowed 
them to become an obsolete institution. The practice of con-, 
vening them, if continued, might imperil the financial absolut- 
ism of the king; and in this respect, the behavior of the English 
parliament was not reassuring. The local estates, which existed 
in certain of the French provinces, notably in Brittany, Pro- 
vence, Burgundy, and Languedoc, Richelieu permitted to ga 
on, but he saw to it that they confined their activity to the mere 
apportionment of the taxes which the king and he assessed. He 
did get rid, as we have noticed, of the divisive political power of 
the Huguenots and the separatist military establishments of the 
great nobles. He would have but one public treasury in France — 
the king’s. He would have but one armed force in France — the 
king’s. And there would be no accounting by the king for 
either. 

Rictielieu’s internal policies promoted obedience and unity 
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amdipi^ved the way for the assurance of monarchical absolutism 
in 'France, at the very time when, across the Channel, England, 
Ritlte- means of revolution and bloodshed, was establishing 

lieu’fiPart parliamentary government.. Simultaneously,- while 
TWri^ England was precluded by domestic quarrels from tak- ' 
Years’ ing an active part in Continental affairs, France, under 
the masterful guidance of Richelieu, was participat- 
ing effectively in the Thirty Years’ War and acquiring a vast in- 
ternational prestige. 

Richelieu was both a French patriot and a loyal servant of the 
Bourbon dynasty. As a French patriot he was anxious to assure 
to his country an independent and honored place in Europe and 
especially to weaken Spain, whose dependencies in the Nether- 
lands, in Franche Comte, and in northern Italy all but surrounded 
France as with a ring of iron. As a loyal servant of Louis XIII, 
he desired to extend the sway of the Bourbon family at the ex- 
pense of its principal European rival, the Habsburg family. 

It was in this twofold role that Cardinal Richelieu directed 
French foreign policy during the Thirty Years’ War against the 
allied Habsburgs of Austria and Spain. At first he was content 
to give advice and money to any force that took the field against 
the Habsburgs — the Protestant princes in Germany, the Swedes, 
the Dutch. Ultimately, in 1635, when indirect aid to enemies of 
the Habsburgs proved unavailing, Richelieu caused France to 
intervene directly in the struggle, and thenceforth until his death 
he was organizing and despatching one French army after an- 
other, now against the Habsburg Holy Roman Empire, and now 
against the adjacent territories of the Habsburg king of Spain, 
while simultaneously he was continuing to incite Dutch and 
Swedes and German Protestants to fresh endeavors against the 
Habsburg dynasty.^ 

Richelieu did not live to witness the outcome of the Thirty 
Years’ War. He died in 1642, six years before the conclusion of 
the peace of Westphalia and seventeen years before the signing 
of the treaty of the Pyrenees with Spain. But he lived long 
enough to behold the turning of the tide, the passing of military 

1 On the Thirty Years* War, see above, pp. 260-277. 
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prestige from Spain to France. By 1642, thanks to his efforts 
and energy, France had a larger and better army than Spain, and* 
thanks to a group of remarkable young generals whom he had 
^lled to Service — ^particularly Turenne and Cond€ K — French 
force$ were wresting Alsace from the i^trian Habsburgs and 
Rous^lon from the Spanish Habsburgs. It was alrefuly apparent 
that whatever political advantage might be gained from the mis- 
eries of the Thirty Years' War must accrue primarily to France 
and the Bourbons — and to the fame of Cardinal Richelieu. 

Such in brief was the achievement of the grim cardinal who 
moved across the stage at a critical period in French history. In 
person, Richelieu was frail and sickly. Yet his pale drawn face 
displayed a firm determination and an inflexible will; and when 
clothed in his red robes, he appeared distinguished and command- 
ing. Unscrupulous, exacting, and without pity, he preserved to 
the end a proud faith in his moral strength and in his loyalty to 
king and country. 

In 1643, very soon after Richelieu's death, the monarch whom 
he had served so faithfully and so gloriously followed 
him to the grave, leaving the Bourbon crown of France Minority 
to a boy of five years — Louis XIV. Louis XIV was 
the- son of Louis XIII and Anne of Habsburg, and 


the nephew of Philip IV of Spain. 

The minority of Louis XIV might have been disastrous to 
France and to the royal power, had not the strong policies of Riche- 
lieu been maintained by another remarkable minister 
and cardinal, Mazarin. Mazarin (1602-1061) was an 
Italian, born near Naples and educated for an ecclesi- 
astical career at Rome and in Spain. In the discharge of several 
delicate diplomatic missions for the pope, he had acted as nuncio 
at Paris, where he so ingratiated himself in Richelieu’s favor that 

1 Turenne (1611-1675), the son of a French nobleman and, on his mother's side, 
the grandson of the great Dutch leader, William the Silent, received his early 
military training in the Netherlands and entered French service in 1630. He com- 
manded French armies, with noteworthy success, in Alsace, Belgium, northern 
Italy, and Roussillon, and was made a marshal of France in 1643. He was a Protes- 
tant until late in life. Conde (1621-1686), a prince of the royal Bourbon family 
and known in his youth as the duke d’Enghien, won the decisive French victory 
at Rocroy in 1643, when he was only twenty-two. 
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he was invited to enter the service of the king of France, and in 
1639 he became a nat uralized Frenchman. 

Despite his foreign birth and the fact that he never spoke 
French without a bad accent, he rose rapidly in public office irj 
his adopted country. IJe was named cardinal and was recognized 
as Richelieu’s disciple and imitator. From the death 6f the 
greater cardinal in 1642 to his own death in 1661, Mazarin actu- 
ally governed France. 

Against the Habsburgs of Spain and Austria, Mazarin contin- 
ued the gigantic struggle which Richelieu had begun, and he 
Mazarin’s brought it to a successful conclusion for France. He 
Foreign negotiated the peace of Westphalia with the Holy Ro- 
PoUcy Empire in 1648 and the treaty of the Pyrenees 

with Spain in 1659. He obtained from the former the cession of 
Alsace (except Strasbourg) and the recognition of French “rights” 
on the Rhine and in Germany; he secured from Spain the ces- 
sion of Roussillon and a strip of the Spanish (Belgian) Nether- 
lands. He thus reaped the harvest which Richelieu had sowed, 
and he had the satisfaction of knowing that the sun of the Bour- 
bons was rising as that of the Habsburgs was setting. He must 
have felt a peculiar thrill in extracting from the proud Habsburg 
king of Spain the pledge that his eldest daughter should marry 
her hereditary foe, Mazarin’s young ward and nominal master, 
Louis XIV. 

In internal affairs, Mazarin encountered grave difficulties. The 
great nobles had naturally taken umbrage at the vigorous policy 
Mazarin’s which Richelieu had pursued against them and from 
Domestic which Mazarin gave no sign of departing. They had 
Policy unable to resist Richelieu, but against Mazarin 

they found allies among the patriotic middle class who disliked 
the Italian cardinal’s foreign birth and foreign accent, as well as 
his avarice, his plundering of the revenues of the realm for the 
benefit of his own family, and his tricky double-dealing ways. 

The result was the Fronde,^ the last attempt prior to the 
French Revolution to cast off royal absolutism in France. 
The It represented a vague popular protest, coupled with 

Fronde ^ selfish reaction on the part of the great nobles. 

The pretext for it was Mazarin’s interference with the parle- 

1 Probably so called from the name of a street game played by Parisian children 
and often stopped by policemen. 
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ment of Paris. The Fronde I^isted, in 1 *n acute form, from 1648 
to 1652. . 

The parlements were judicial bodies ^ which tri^ important 
ca^s and heard appeals from lower courts. That of Paris, being 
the''-most eminent, had come, in course of timjs, to exercise 
the right of ‘‘registering” royal decrees — that is, Of receiving the 
king’s edicts in formal fashion and entering them upon the 
statute books so that the law of the land might be known gener- 
ally. From making such a claim, it was only a step for the 
parlement of Paris to refuse to register certain new edicts on 
the ground that the king was not well infoimed or that they 
were in conflict with older and more binding enactments. If 
these claims were substantiated, the royal will would be sub- 
jected to revision by the parlement of Paris. To prevent their 
substantiation, both Louis XIII and Louis XIV held “beds of 
justice” — that is, appeared in person before the parlement, and* 
from their seat of cushions and pillows declared their will re- 
garding the new edict and directed that it be promulgated. 
There were amusing scenes when the boy-king, at the direction 
of Mazarin, gave orders in his shrill treble to the learned lawyers 
and grave old judges. 

Spurred on by seeming popular sympathy and no doubt by the 
contemporaneous political revolution in England,^ the parlement 
of Paris in 1648 defied Mazarin (and the young king). It pro- 
claimed its immunity from royal control; declared the illegality 
of any public tax which it had not freely and expressly author- 
ized; ordered the abolition of the office of intendant; and 
protested against arbitrary arrest or imprisonment. To these de- 
mands, the people of Paris gave support; barricades were erected 
in the streets, and Mazarin, whose loyal army was still fighting 
in Germany, was obliged temporarily to recognize the new order. 
Within six months, however, sufficient troops had been collected 
to enable him to overawe Paris and to annul his concessions. 

Nevertheless, the Fronde continued for several years during 
the ministry of Mazarin to inspire spasmodic plots and uprisings. 
For a time, Turenne sympathized with the movement, though 
in the end he gave strong military support to Mazarin and the 
royal cause. On the other hand, the great Cond6,, who with 

^ There were thirteen in the seventeenth century. 

* Sec below, pp. 438-446. 
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;ehne sliated the chief glory of French arms in the Thirty 
""ears^ War, rebelled openly against the Cardinalists, as Mazarines 
party was called, and joined the Spaniards in their war against 
France. Cond^ returned to French service only with the utter 
collapse of the Fronde alid the termination of Franco-Spaiiish 
hostilities in 1659. 

The upshot of the Fronde was: (i) the great nobles were 
more discredited than ever; (2) the parlement was forbidden 
to devote attention to political or financial affairs; (3) Paris was 
disarmed and lost the right of electing its own municipal officers; 
(4) the royal authority was even stronger than under Richelieu 
because an unsuccessful attempt had been made to weaken it. 
Henry IV, Richelieu, and Mazarin had made straight the way 
for the royal despotism of Louis XIV. 

2. THE AGE OF LOUIS XIV 

Upon the death of Cardinal Mazarin in 1661, the young king, 
Louis XIV, declared that he would assume personal charge of 
the domestic and foreign affairs of the French monarchy. From 
that date, throughout a long reign, Louis was in fact as well as 
in name ruler of the nation. 

Louis XIV profited by the earlier work of Henry IV, Sully, 
Richelieu, and Mazarin. He inherited a comparatively prosperous 
state, the population of which was patriotic and loyal to the 
crown. Insurrections of Protestants and rebellions of great 
nobles were things of the past. The estates-general, the medieval 
form of representative government, had fallen into disuse and 
oblivion. Ix)cal administration was conducted by faithful middle- 
class officials, the intendants. 

Abroad, the rival Habsburgs had been humbled and French 
boundaries had been extended and French prestige heightened. 
Everything was in readiness for a great king to inaugurate a 
new era in European history. 

Louis XIV was a great king — the ‘'grand monarch,^’ he was 
designated alike by his contemporaries and by posterity. En- 
The dowed with a superb constitution, a fund of common 

Grand sense, and a cautious judgment, and marked by suav- 

onarc dignity, and elegance in manners and speech, he 

looked and acted like a king. Indeed, so great was the impres- 
sion which he made upon France and upon Europe that the 
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period of his reign — approximately the second half of the sevt \ 
teenth century—has ever since beon, styled the '‘age ox 
LouisXIY/! , 

'' TSae age of Louis XIV was famous,. first of all, for the crystal- 
lizing of the doctrine of royal absolutism. The theory of gov*^ 
ernment which Louis held and acted upon was nicely ' 
stated and brilliantly elaborated, fairly early in his of Royal 
personal reign, by a learned French bishop, the cele- 
brated Bossuet (1627-1704), whom the king employed 
as mentor for his son and heir. (Jovernment, according to Bos- 
suet, is divinely ordained in order that men maj satisfy th^ God- 
given natural instincts of living together in organized political 
society. Under God, monarchy is, of all forms of government, 
the most usual and the most ancient, and therefore the most 
natural. It is likewise the strongest and most efficient, therefore 
the best. It is analogous to the rule of a family by the father, 
and, like that rule, should be hereditary. Four qualities are 
referred by the eloquent bishop to such an hereditary monarch, 
(i ) He is sacred, because he is anointed at the time of coronation 
by the priests of the church, and hence it is blasphemy and 
sacrilege to assail the person of the king or to conspire against 
* him. (2) He is, in a very real sense, the father of his people, the 
paternal king, and therefore it belongs to him to provide for 
the welfare of the nation. (3) His power is absolute and auto- 
cratic, and for its exercise he is accountable to God alone; no 
man on earth may rightfully resist the royal commands, and the 
only recourse for subjects against an evil king is to pray God 
that his heart be changed. (4) Greater reason is given to a king 
than to anyone else; the king is an earthly image of God’s maj- 
esty, and it is wrong, therefore, to look upon him as a mere man. 
The king is a public person and in him the whole nation is em- 
bodied. "As in God are united all perfection and every virtue, 
so all the power of all the individuals in a community is united 
in the person of the king.” 

Such was Louis XIV’s theory of absolutist divine-right mon- 
archy. The theory had gradually been taking shape and gaining 
ground during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in various 
countries of Europe (including England),^ but the fact that it 
was exemplified in the second half of the seventeenth century 

. ^ See.yol. 2, pp. 428-429. 
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Jjgr stich aiteimpressiY^ n^narch as Louis XIV served; to convince 
the mass of rrfenchinen--^and c^her Europeans too— of the sub- 
stantial truth and validity of the theory. Thanks to Loufa XIV, 
France acquiesced in the doctrine; thanks to the new predom-"^ 
4 nance of France in Europe, other Continental peoples imitated 
the French and endorsed the principle of divine-right monarchical 
absolutism. The age of Louis XIV thus sanctioned a political 
pfhudpie which was to dominate most of Europe for a century 
and until the French Revolution. 

Another, and very important, political achievement of the age 
of Louis XIV was the inauguration of a real organized system of 
flyitem- central government and administration. Here Louis 
atic Organ- himself took the lead. Instead of entrusting sole 
power to a Richelieu or a Mazarin to be exercised to 
tral Gov- such an extent and through such channels as a master- 
emment could personally exercise it, the king 

proceeded to organize a number of ministries (finance, army, 
navy, public works, etc.) whose heads should be his servants 
rather than his masters. The king would determine all policies; 
the ministers would simply execute his will. The ministers 
would function somewhat impersonally through a staff of as- 
sistants and secretaries at the capital and through the intendants,- 
royal governors, parlements, and other oflScials in the provinces, 
but they would report regularly to the king and would take no 
independent action without his express approval. Local officials, 
whether bourgeois intendants or noble governors, would be ap- 
pointed by the king and would be brought, through the central 
ministries, into close and direct subjection to him. 

For twenty or thirty years after his assumption of personal 
rule, Louis XIV was busily engaged in fashioning this new system 
of government. It was perhaps the most distinctive achievement 
of his reign, and it was peculiarly his own creation. He alone 
had the vision, the ambition, and the energy necessary to ac- 
complish the very arduous task of transforming his realm from 
a congeries of semi-feudal principalities into an orderly central- 
ized state. He worked hard at the task. ‘‘One reigns by work 
and for work,” he said. Day after day he reviewed the details of 
administration. Over all things and all officials he kept a watch- 
ful eye. Methodically he practiced what he termed the “trade 
of a king.” By 1685 his application to his “trade’' was pro- 
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dudng obvious results, one of the chief of which wAs the fart 
that' the Fi^ch state of 1685 -was thoiioughiy ordeiiy and= 
to which foreigners looked as a model of royal cefttralizatioh. 
Foreagn monarchs especially envied the almost godl&e majesty 
“of’ tike French king. j: 

Fdir Louis XIV W3*s iio£ iCOntciit wotik d«s Oodl s 

lieutenant on earth. He must have, the fame,''‘" 1 flie glory, the 
majesty — even the temple — befitting his divinity. The 
temple to himself — the crowning glory of his majesty — Majos^of 
was the palace which he erected at Versailles, in the 
midst of what had been a sandy waste, some twelve miJfts from 
Paris. The stately palace, with its lavish furnishings Its 
broad parks and great groves and myriad statues and delightful 
fountains, was the wonder of France and Europe; the mag- 
nificent ‘‘Hall of Mirrors’’ was a perfect symbol of the “Gran^^ 
Monarch.” 

In and about the palace of Versailles, Louis XIV gathered 
the court of France— his ministers, his central officialdom, his 
family, his mistresses, and his pick of French nobles and French 
artists — and he prescribed for all these a most rigid ceremonial, 
as would become the worshippers of his divinity. He was particu- 
larly anxious that the nobles should pay due homage to him. He 
had shorn them of real political power in the provinces but he 
made a kind of reparation to them by summoning them to bask 
in the light of his presence and to play leading rdles in the social 
pageant at Versailles. He must have persons of noble birth as 
valets-de-chambre for himself and his progeny and as masters 
of the wardrobe, of the table, of the chase, and of the revels. Only 
a nobleman was worthy to comb the royal hair or to dry off the 
king after a bath. Only nobles could vie with the crystal chande- 
liers in providing decorative lustre for the palace of the “ Grand 
Monarch.” 

Louis XTV was a patron of the arts — ^architecture, sculpture, 
painting, engraving, music, literature. A galaxy of artists he 
patronized and subsidized, and many of them graced The 
the court of Versailles and dedicated their talents to 
the beautifying of the royal setting. J. H. Mansart,*the French 
architect, built the greater part of the main palace as ^ 
well as the Grand Trianon at Versailles and designed the dome 
of the Invalides a t Paris. Girardon was official sculptor, and Le 
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sflilMa official painter, to Louis XiV. Lully, official musician, com- 
(Jaioticd operas and ballets for the court. Even cooking became a 
fine art under Louis XIV ; Vatel, a master chef, committed suicide 
-over the artistic failure of one of his dishes. 

. The age of Louis XIV was a golden era for French literature. ' 
Among the host -of 'erfebrated literary persons whom the -king 
applauded artirattracted to Versailles were Corneille, the father 
of the French theatre; Moliere, the greatest of French dramatists; 
Racine, the author of infinitely polished plays; Madame de S6- 
vign6, the composer of brilliant witty memoirs; La Fontaine, the 
rh3rmer'of whimsical fables and teller of scandalous tales; Bos- 
suet, tile preacher, historian, and philosopher. Backed by the 
merit of these writers and by the international prestige of the 
king whom they served, the French language became, before 
'the close of the seventeenth century, the language both of polite 
society and of diplomacy all over Europe. Not only French po- 
• litical principles and practices, but French speech and literature 
and French manners, dress, and art were adopted as the models 
and property of civilized Europe. This was a highly significant 
aspect of the new French predominance. 

French predominance itself was the outcome in no small degree 
of the success which, at least until 1685, attended the domestic 
and foreign policies of Louis XIV. By virtue of his domestic 
policy, not only was France consolidated politically, but she was 
enriched economically and thereby enabled to give substance 
to the reputation of the “Grand Monarch.” Simultaneously, by 
virtue of his foreign policy, France was not only safeguarded 
against invasion but exalted to a commanding position in the 
warfare and diplomacy of Europe. 

In his domestic policy, Louis XIV had the assistance of an ex- 
, traordinarily talented minister, Colbert. Colbert (1619-1683) 
Colbert ^ merchant and was intensely interested 

'• and in the middle class to which he belonged. Installed in 

PoScie^ office through the favor of Mazarin, he was succes- 
sively named by Louis XIV, after the cardinal’s death, 
superintendent of public works, controller-general of finances, 
minister of marine, of commerce and agriculture, and of the colo- 
nies. In short, until his death in 1683, Colbert exerted power in 
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every department of govemmeiit exc^t that of war. Although 
he never possessed the irresponsible personal authority which 
marked the ministries of Richelieu and Mazarin, and was plainly 
subservient to the king’s.commands, nevertheless he enjoyed for 
many years >the royal cpnfideh^^and by incessant toil succeeded 
in accomplishing a good deaTWt the mRtieriiiiwdil-bdng of France. 

First, financial reform claimed the .energies ofThibert Under 
the government of Richelieu, and more particularly under that 
of Mazarin, public expenditures had been enormously increased, 
the noble class had been largely exempted from taxation, and 
the weight of the financial burden had been put upon lower 
classes, while an evil system of tax-gathering, called “faridfngthe 
taxes,” ^ had grown up. Colbert sternly and fearlessly setNjibout 
his task. He appointed fiscal agents whose honesty he could tru^ 
and he reformed many of the abuses in tax-collecting. Whilr^^ 
was unable to impose the direct land tax — the taiile — ^upon the 
privileged nobility, he stoutly resisted every attempt to augment’ 
the number of exemptions, and actually lowered this direct tax 
upon the peasantry by substituting indirect taxes, or customs 
duties, which would affect nobles and clergymen as well as com- 
moners. To lighten the burden of the country-folk, he sought to 
promote agriculture. He provided that no farmers’ tools might 
be seized for debt. He encouraged the breeding of horses and 
cattle. He improved the roads and other means of interior com- 
munication. The great canal of Languedoc, joining the Mediter- 
ranean with the Garonne River and thence with the Atlantic, 
was planned and constructed under his patronage. As far as pos- 
sible, the duties on the passage of agricultural produce from prov- 
ince to province were equalized. 

In forwarding what he believed to be his own class interests, 
Colbert was especially zealous. Manufactures and commerce 
were fostered in every way he could devise. New industries were! 
established, mventors protected, workmen invited from foreign' 

> “Farming the taxes/* that is, entrusting the collection of taxes to individuals 
or corporations that squeezed as much money as they could from the taxpayers 
and kept for themselves what they collected over and above the lump sum due the 
government. 
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native workmen forbidden to leave France. A heavy 
tariff was placed upon foreign imports in order to protect “infant 
industries and to profit French manufacturers and traders. 
Liberal bounties were granted to French ships engaged in com- 
merce, and foreign ships .were compelled to pay heavy tonnage 
duties for using Fr^iii ports. And along with the protective 
tariff and the subsidizing of the merchant marine went other 
pet policies of mercantilism,^ such as measures to prevent the 
exportation of precious metals from France, to encourage cor- 
porations and monopolies, and to extend governmental super- 
vision over the manufacture, quality, quantity, and sale of 
commodities. 

Stimulation of industry and commerce seemed to Colbert to 
involve the creation of a protecting navy. He accordingly recon- 
jfctructed the docks and arsenal of Toulon and established ship- 
yards at Rochefort, Calais, Brest, and Havre. He fitted out a 
toyal navy that in size and strength could compare favorably 
with the navy of Spain or England or Holland. To supply it 
with recruits, he drafted seamen from the maritime provinces^ 
and resorted to the use of criminals, who were often chained to 
the galleys like so many slaves of the new industry. 

Likewise, the adoption of the mercantile policy seemed to de- 
mand the acquisition of a colonial empire, in which the mother- 
country should enjoy a trade-monopoly. So Colbert became a 
^ vigorous colonial minister. He purchased Martinique and Guade- 
loupe in the West Indies, encouraged settlements in San Do- 
mingo, in Canada, and in Louisiana, and set up important posts 
in India, in Senegal, and in Madagascar. France, under Colbert, 
became a serious colonial competitor with her older European 
rivals.^ 

. Colbert was essentially a financier and economist. But to the 
I arts of peace, which adorned the reign of Louis XIV, he was a 
" noteworthy contributor. He strengthened the French Academy, 
which had been founded by Richelieu, and himself established 
the Academy of Sciences, now called the Institute of France; he 
also built the great astronomical observatory at Paris and pur- 
chased for Louis XIV the celebrated tapestry factory of the 
Gobelins. He pensioned many writers, and attracted foreign 

> On mercantilism, see above, pp. 92-94. 

* On the French colonial empire, see below, pp. 39o~39i, 395-401 
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artists and scientists to France/ Many buildings and triumphal 
arc}:^s were erected under his auspices. 

In his fordgn policy, Louis XIV relied upon diplomacy and 
arm^i He himself was not a soldier. He never appeared in military 
untf^m or rode at the head troops. He knew 
litde of nplitary science. WBsC^e of 

technical knowledge of warfare, he compensated 1% 4n 
wise choice of war ministers and military commanders^ 

Thus in Louvois (1641-1691) he possessed a great 
capable of directing military affairs as Colbert was of) 
tending economic matters. 

Louvois was indeed one of the greatest war ministers ti^t the 
world has ever seen. He recruited and supported the larges!^ and 
finest standing army of his day. He introduced severe regula dops 
and strict discipline. He prescribed a distinctive military uiii-\ 
form, and he inaugurated regular drill and the custom of march- 
ing in step. Under his supervision, camp life was placed upon a ’ 
sanitary basis; and under his influence, promotion in the serv- 
ice no longer depended exclusively on social position but upon 
merit as well. 

In addition to such an extraordinary military organizer and 
administrator as Louvois, Louis XIV could count upon several 
highly competent generals and engineers. Among his generals 
were Conde and Turenne, who had won deservedly high reputa- 
tions in the Thirty Years’ War and who were thoroughly devoted 
to him and his policies. Chief among the engineers was Vauban, 
a master of defensive warfare and the builder of superb fortifica- 
tions on the northern and eastern frontiers of France. 

Louis XrV was personally one of the greatest diplomats of 
his age, and with Colbert furnishing him with copious funds and 
Louvois supplying him with a redoubtable army, he 
was in a position to prosecute an effective foreign p)ol- Foreign ^ 
icy. This policy, in line with the traditional foreign JoSs XIV 
policy of French kings since the time of Francis I, had 
for its goal the humiliation of the powerful Habsburgs, whether 
of Spain or of Austria. Although France had gained materially 
at their expense in the treaties of Westphalia and the Pyrenees,^ 
much remained to be done by Louis XIV. When the Grand Mon- 
arch assumed personal control of affairs in 1661, the Spanish 

* See above, pp. 272, 277. 
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i/i jurgs Still ruled not only the peninsular kingdbm south of 
‘ iCe, but the Belgian Netherlands to the north, Franche Comt6 
che east, and Milan in northern Italy, while their kinsmen of 
Austria maintained shadowy imperial government over the rich 
Rhenish provinces on the northeastern boundary of France. 
France was still by Habsburg hold- 
ings. ' ^ 

To justi^ his subsequent aggressions, Louis XIV stressed the 
doctrine of ‘^natural boundaries.’’ Every country, he maintained, 
should secure such frontiers as nature had obviously provided— 
mount^s, lakes, or rivers; and France was naturally provided 
with me frontiers of ancient Gaul — the Pyrenees, the Alps, the 
. tlhii^River, and the ocean. Any foreign monarch or state that 
claimed power within such frontiers was an interloper and should 
Joe expelled. 

For many years, and in three wars, Louis XIV endeavored, 
'with some success, to reach the Rhine. These three wars — the 
War of Devolution, the Dutch War, and the War of the League 
of Augsburg — we shall now discuss. A fourth great war, di^ 
rected toward the acquisition of the Spanish throne by the 
Bourbon family, will be treated in the following section. 

The War of Devolution was an attempt of Louis to gain the 
Spanish (Belgian) Netherlands. It will be remembered that 
in accordance with the peace of the Pyrenees, Louis 
had married Maria Theresa, the eldest daughter of 
lution Philip IV pf Spain. Now Philip IV, by a subsequent 
marriage, had had a son, a weak-bodied, half-witted 
prince, who came to the Spanish tjirone in 1665 Charles II. 
Louis XIV ajt once took advantage of this turn of affairs to assert 
in behalf of his wife a claim to a portion of the Spanish inherit- 
j ance. The claim was ba^ed on a curious custom which had pre- 
I vailed in the inheritance of private property in the Netherlands, 
* to the effect that children of a first marriage should inherit to the 
exclusion of those of a subsequent marriage. Louis insisted that 
this custom, called ‘‘devolution,” should be applied not only 
to private property but also to sovereignty and that his wife 
should be recognized, therefore, as sovereign of the Belgian 
Netherlands. In reality the claim was a pure invention, but 
the French king thought it would be a sufficient apology for the 
robbery of a weak brother-in-law. 
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j^efore opening hostilities, Louis, MV made use, of his 
xnatic wil^ ih order to guard lurnsjelf^^gainst' a^istance \ 
other states imght render to Spain! In the first place, he 
tinned promises of friendly neutr^ty, from’ Holland, Swe^t.^ 
and Jthe Protestant states of (^rma^, which had been alli^ 
wit'fi France during the Thirty'“Vears’.iVM. In the second place, 
he threatened to stir up another civil war in the Holy Roman 
Empire if the Austrian Habsburgs ’ should help th^r Spanish 
kinsman.^ Finally, he had no fear of England because that 
country was in the midst of a peculiarly bitter trade w« with 
the Dutch.* ^ 

The War of Devolution lasted from 1667 f o 1668. well- 
disciplined and splendidly generalled armies of Louis xfy fiad 
no difficulty in occupying the border fortresses in the Spanish 
Netherlands. The whole .territory would undoubtedly 
fallen to France, had not a change unexpectedly occurred in' 
international relations. The trade war between England and 
Holland came to a speedy end, and the two former rivals joih^ 
with Sweden in forming a Triple Alliance to arrest the war a^id 
to put a stop to the French advance. The “balance of power” 
demanded, said the allies, that the other European states should 
combine in order to prevent any one state from becoming too 
powerful. This plea for the “balance of power” was the reply 
to the French king’s plea for “natural boundaries.” 

The threats of the Triple Alliance caused Louis XIV to nego- 
tiate the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, by which Spain, while re- 
taining the greater part of the Belgian Netherlands, surrendered 
to France an important section, including the fortified cities of 
Charleroi, Tournai, and Lille. The taste of the Grand Monarch 
was thereby whetted, but his appetite was hardly appeased. 

Louis blamed the Dutch for his rebuff. He was thoroughly 
alive to the fact that Holland would never take kindly to having} 
powerful France as a near neighbor, and that French 
acquisition of the Belgian Netherlands, therefore, Dutch 
would always be opposed by the Dutch. Nor were . 
wounded vanity and political considerations the only motives 




‘ Leopold I had succeeded his father, Ferdinand III, as Habsburg ruler of Austria 
and Holy Roman Emperor in 1658. Leopold’s mother was a sister of Philip IV of 
Spain, and his wife was a sister of Charles II of Spun. Leopold reigned from 1658- 
to 1705. 

» See below, pp. 3^-395. 
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fot the Grand Monarch’s second war, that against the Dutdi. 

as Wdl as En^land^ was becc^ng a idoauBerciai and 
ocdonial rival of Holland, and it seemed both to Louis XlV-iand 
to Colbfert that the Frtoch middle class would be greatly bene- 
fited' by' btOaidng the trade monopoUes of the Dutch. LopiS’s 
SecfHtd' war ’ was • qidtf -as much a trade war as a political 
dooffict. 

• First, lioiiis sought to break up the Triple Alliance and isolate 
Skfiland; He took advantage of the political situation in England 
tb'hirange (1670) the secret treaty of Dover with Charles II, 
king^ of that country and his own cousin. In return for a 
j^nsion, which should free him from reliance upon par- 
jliteeht, the English king undertook to declare himself a Catholic 
and to withdraw, from the Triple Alliance. Liberal pensions 
jjSe^se bought off the Swedish government. Wherefore it 
Memed as if Holland, alone and friendless, would have to endure 
aivar with her powerful enemy. Nor was Holland in shape for 
k successful resistance. Ever since she had gained formal recog- 
nition of her independence (1648), she had been torn by civil 
fltlife. On one side, the head of the Orange family, who bore 
the title of stadholder, supported by the country districts, the 
nobles, the CaJvinistic clergy, and the peasantry, hoped to con- 
solidate the state and to establish an hereditary monarchy. On 
the other side, the aristocratic burghers and religious liberals, 
the townsfolk generally, found an able leader in the celebrated 
Grand Pensionary, John DeWitt (1625-1672), who sought to 
|iifeserve the republic and the rights of the several provinces. 
Fbr over twenty years, the latter party was in power, but as 
the young prince of Orange, William III, grew to maturity, 
ugns were not lacking of a reaction in favor of his party. • 
Under these circumstances, Louis XIV declared war against 
(Holland in 1672. French troops at once occupied Lorraine on 
4 he pretext that its duke was plotting with the Dutch, and 
proceeding down the Rhine, past Cologne, invaded Holland and 
threatened the prosperous city of Amsterdam. The Dutch 
people, in a frenzy of despair, murdered John DeWitt, whom 
they unjustly blamed for their reverses; and, at the order of the 
young William III, who assumed supreme command, they cut 
the dykes and flooded a large part of northern Holland. The 
same expedient which had enabled them to expel ^he Spaniards 
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m .ihe War. of Independence; now stayad the victoiious adyaao^ 
of the French. < > 

>The. refusal of Louis XIV to accept the advantageous.terqtt 
of. peace offered by the Di^tch aroused general, itpprehensioa 
throughout Europe. The EmpiSror Leopold and the Great Elector 
of Brandenburg made an offensive alliance with^Holland, which 
subsequently was joined by Spain and several Geman states. 
The general struggle, thus precipitated, continued indeed wUh 
success for France. Turenne, by a brilliant victory, compelled 
the Great Elector to make peace. The emperor was defeated. The 
war was carried into the Spanish Netherlands .. nd Franch^,jComt6. 

But when at length the English parliament compelled • 
Charles II to adhere to the general anti-French all!ani%, 
Louis XrV thought it was time to make peace. As events priS'^tid^ 
it was not Holland but Spain that had to pay the penalties of 
Louis’s second war. By the treaty of Nimwegen, the formn 
lost nothing, while the latter ceded to France the long-coveted 
province of Franche Comte and several strong fortresses in the 
Belgian Netherlands. France, moreover, continued to occupy 
the duchy of Lorraine. 

Thus, if Louis XIV had failed to penalize the Dutch, he had 
at least succeeded in extending the French frontiers one sta^ 
nearer the Rhine. He had become the greatest and most-fearM 
monarch in Europe. Yet for these gains France paid heavily. 
The border provinces had been wasted by war. The treasury 
was empty, and the necessity of negotiating loans and increasing 
taixes put Colbert in despair. Turenne, the best general, had 
been killed late in the contest, and Conde, on account of ill 


health, was obliged to withdraw from active service. 

Yet at the darker side of the picture, the Grand Monarch jp- 
fused to look. No sooner was the Dutch War concluded thai£ 
Louis XIV set out, by a policy of trickery and diplo- ' 

macy, further to augment the French territories. The « Chun- 
cessions, which the treaties of Westphalia and Nim- 
wegen guarantied to France, had been made “with 
their dependencies.” It now occurred to Louis that doubtl^ 
in the old feudal days of the middle ages or early modem times 
some, if not all, of his new acquisitions had possessed feudal 
suzerainty over other towns or territories not yet incorporated 
intf> France. Although in most cases sudh earlier feudal ties 
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had practicality lapsed by the dc^e of the seventeenth century, 
nevertheless the French king decided to reinvoke them in order, 
if possible, to add to his holdings. He accordingly constituted 
special courts, called ‘^chambers of reunion, composed of is 
own obedient judge?, who- were to decide what districts by right 
of feudal usage should be annexed. So painstaking and minute 
were the investigations of these chambers of reunion that they 
adjudged to their own country, France, no less than twenty 
iiXiportant towns of the Holy Roman Empire, including Luxem- 
bourg and Strasbourg. Nothing seemed to prevent the prompt 
'execution of these judgments by the French king. He had kept 
his army on a war footing. The king of England was again in 
his pay and his alliance. The emperor was hard pressed by a 
jlrtcrVith the Ottoman Turks.^ Armed imperial resistance at 
-Strasbourg was quickly overcome (i68i), and Vauban, the 
great engineer, proceeded to make that city the chief French 
. fortress upon the Rhine. A weak effort of the Spanish monarch 
to protect Luxembourg from French aggression failed (1684). 

Alarmed by the steady advance of French power, the Em- 
peror Leopold in 1686 succeeded in forming a league (called the 
-IHe League of Augsburg) with Spain, Sweden, and several 
League of German princes, in order to preserve the territorial 
urg integrity of the Holy Roman Empire. Nor was it long 
before the League of Augsburg was called upon to resist further 
encroachments of the French king. In 1688 Louis despatched a 
large army into the Rhenish Palatinate to enforce a preposterous 
claim which he had advanced to that valuable district. The 
war which resulted was Louisas third struggle, and has been 
variously styled the War of the League of Augsburg or the War 
of .the Palatinate. In America, it was parallelled by a conflict 
^^tween French and English colonists, known as King William’s 

In his first two wars, Louis XIV could count upon the neu- 
trality, if not the friendly aid, of England, whose king was de- 
The Revo- pendent up)on him for financial support in maintaining 
^ absolutist government, and whose influential trad- 
Trmdk ing classes, still suffering more from Dutch than from 
Rdktkms French rivalry, displayed no anxiety to mix unduly in 
the dynastic conflict on the Continent. Louis had an idea that 

^ See bdow, p. 336. 
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he could c<mnt upon the continuation of the same English policy; 
he was certainly on good terms with the English king, Jamjs II 
(1685-1688). But the deciding/factor in England and in the war 
pRiii 'sd to be not the subservient Jaihes 11 but th^implacable 
William III. This William III,^ as stadholder of, ii yollap d, had 
long been a stubborn opponent of Louis XIV on the Continent; 
he had repeatedly displayed his ability as a warrior amj as a cool, 
crafty schemer. Through his marriage with the princess Mary, 
elder daughter of James II, he now managed adroitly to ingratiate 
himself with the Protestant, parliamentary, and conpnercial 
parties in England that were opposing the Catholic and absolntist 
policies of James. r 

We shall presently see that the English Revolution of 1688, 
which drove James II into exile, was a decisive step in the estab-,:.- 
lishment of constitutional government in England.® It w£|f like- 
wise of supreme importance in its effects upon the foreign policy 
of Louis XrV, for it called to the English throne the son-in-law ; 
of James, William III, the stadholder of Holland and arch enemy, 
bf the French king. 

England, under the guidance of her new sovereign, promptly : 
joined the League of Augsburg, and declared war against France., 
Trade rivalries between Holland and England were in large part;? 
composed, and the colonial empires of the two states, now united 
under a joint ruler, naturally came into conflict with the coloni^ 
empire of France. Thus, in addition to the difficulties' which the- 
Bourbons encountered in promoting their dynastic interests <Mi 
the Continent of Europe, they were henceforth confronted by a 
vast colonial and commercial struggle Avith England. It was the 
beginning of a protracted struggle for the mastery , of India and 
America. 

Louis XIV never seemed to appreciate the importance of tho' 
colonial and commercial side of the contest. He was too much 
engrossed in his ambition of stretching French boundaries to 
the Rhine. So in discussing the War of the League of Augsburg 
as well as the subsequent War of the Spanish Succession, we shall 
devote our attention in this chapter primarily to the European 
and dynastic elements, reserving the account of the parallel colo- 
nial struggle to a later chapter.* 

* William III (1650-1702), lJutch stadholder in 1672 and British king in 1689. 

• See below, pp. 452-453. * See below, p. 4 °*. 
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i The War of the League of Augsburg, Louis’s third war, -lasted 
Irom 1689 to 1697. Notwithstanding the loss of Turenne-and 
the War Cond6, the splendidly organized French armies were 
M the able to hold the allies at bay" and to save their country 
LeagM of invasion. They even won several victories on the 

1 frontier. But on the sea, the struggle was less success- 

ful for Louis, and a French expedition to Ireland in favor of 
James II proved disastrous. After many years of strife, ruinous 
tb all the combatants, the Grand Monarch sued for peace. 

, By the treaty of Ryswick, which concluded the War of the 
League of Augsburg, Louis XIV (i) surrendered nearly all the 
places adjudged to him by the chambers of reunion, except Stras- 
bourg; (2) allowed the Dutch to garrison the chief fortresses in 
tlnrtJpanish Netherlands as a ^'barrier'' against French aggres- 
"Sion; (3) granted the Dutch a favorable commercial treaty; (4) 
.restored Lorraine to its duke; (5) abandoned his claim to the 
Palatinate; (6) acknowledged William III as king of England 
and promised to support no attempt against his throne. Thus, 
the French king lost no territory. On the other hand, he obtained* 
full recognition of his ownership of the whole province of Alsace. 
And it had required a forceful union of most of the great powers of 
Europe to check Louis XIV and to halt the expansion of France. 

‘ When Louis XIV signed the treaty of Ryswick in 1697, he was 
in his sixtieth year, and he could look back with great satisfaction 
upon his achievements during the thirty-six years which had 
elapsed since his assumption of personal rule in France. He had 
consolidated his country and given it an orderly, broadly func- 
tioning central government. He had extended his sway to the 
Pyrenees and (in Alsace) to the Rhine, and had acquired Franche 
Comt6 and important cities in the Belgian Netherlands. France 
I had clearly supplanted Spain as the predominant power in Eu- 
' rope; the Bourbon family had obviously become the peer of the 
Habsburgs; and, thanks to the new supremacy of French art and 
culture, as well as of French arms, the second half of the seven- 
teenth century was already styled, quite appropriately, the age 
of Louis XIV. 

3 . SEEMING BOURBON ASCENDANCY 

As Louis XIV grew older, he grew vainer and more ambitious. 
He was puffed up with pride by his unquestioned authority in 





France, by the majesty of his surroundings at Versailles, by 
the obsequious bearing of his ministers and courtiers. He was 
Tl»e €on« especially conceited about his successes in diplomacy 
ceit of and war. Like many another ambitious tuler, he 
Louis XIV Qj. obscured the economic grievances and social 

discontent of his subjects in a blaze of foreign glory— in the 
splendor of ambassadors, the glint and din of arms, the grim 
shedding of human blood. Having picked the sanguinary path 
and found pleasure therein, the Grand Monarch pursued it to 
an end which, while assuring temporary ascendancy to his family, 
wrought eventual tragedy to his people. 

By 1697 Louis XIV was not content to labor for the French 
monarchy. He must use the strength and prestige of France for 
The'" the dynastic ascendancy of the Bourbons in Europe. 
Intmsts longer a matter simply of securing the “nat- 

.of ural frontiers^’ of France; it was a matter now of con- 

Loiiis XIV structing a dynastic empire, of which France should be 
the core, but which should assure to the Bourbon family the 
direction of as many dominions as the Habsburg family had ever 
ruled. 

Indeed, one of the main reasons which prompted Louis XIV 
to conclude the War of the League of Augsburg without obtaining 
the Rhine boundary for France was his mounting ambition to 
The Dues transfer of the Spanish dynastic empire from 

tion of the the Habsburgs to the Bourbons. Spain itself was still 
iu^ssion a great power, and under its Habsburg 

crown were gathered not only the peninsular kingdoms 
of Castile and Aragon but the greater part of the Belgian Nether- 
lands, the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, the island of Sardinia, 
tbje duchy of Milan, and the huge colonial possessions in America 
and the Philippines. The sovereign of all these diverse lands, 
while Louis was exercising personal rule in France, had been 
Charles II. Charles, of course, was a Habsburg; he was the son 
of Philip IV of Spain, and the grandson, on his mother’s s^de, of 
Ferdinand III of Austria. But he was also related to the Bour- 
bons; his aunt was the mother of Louis XIV, and his half-sister 
was Louis XIV’s wife. 

Despite his proud ancestry, Charles II of Spain from birth 
had been sickly and almost imbecile, and by 1697 was far gone 
in physical and mental decay. What would become of his re^ms? 
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He had no dMldren ajid no brothers. .,!Ks nearest i^ale heir was 
Leonid I, Holy Roman Emperor |nd head of the Austrian 
Ha;bsbur^s; !But his nearest tanid iwst mighty) ndghbor was 
Loiiis XIV. . And the little wit of (jliarles II was torn between 
his wish to transmit his inheritance to ‘"the illustrious house of 
Austria/’ his own kin, and the belief instilled into him by French 
agents that only the power of Louis XIV could avert the dismem- ’ 
berment of the Spanish empire. Adding to the perplexity of the 
unhappy Charles, was the fact that while one of his sisters was 
the wife of Louis XIV, the other was married to Leopold. 
The question of the Spanish succession was terribly difficult, not 
only for Charles, but for all Europe. 

It will be recalled that by the treaty of the Pyrenees (ibjfp) 
Louis XIV had renounced Bourbon claims to the Spanish suc- 
cession on condition that a large dowry be paid him, but the im- 
poverished state of the Spanish exchequer had prevented the 
payment of the dowry. Louis, therefore, might lay claim to the 
whole inheritance of Charles II and entertain the hope of seeing 
the Bourbons supplant the Habsburgs in some of the fairest lands 
of Christendom. In opposition to the French contention, the 
Emperor Leopold was properly moved by family pride to put 
forth the claim of his wife and that of himself as the nearest male 
relative of the Spanish king.\ If the contention of Leop)old were 
sustained, a single Habsburg ruler might once more unite au 
empire as vast as that which the Emperor Charles V had once 
ruled. On the other side, if the ambition of Louis XIV were reaU 
ized, a new and formidable Bourbon empire would be erected. 
In either case the European ‘‘balance of power” would be de- 
stroyed. 

Bound up with the political problem in Europe were grav^T"* 
cijtnmercial and colonial questions. According to the mercan- 
tilist theories that flourished throughout the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, every country which possessed colonies 
should reserve trade privileges with them exclusively to its own 
citizens. So long as France and Spain were separate and each 
was qnly moderately powerful, their commercial rivals, notably 
England and Holland, might hope to gain special trading con- 
cessions from time to time in French or Spanish colonies. But 
once the colonial empires of France and Spain were united under 
a joint ruler, such a monopoly would be creatisilil as might effectu-- 
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aSy preve^ tlie e^g^skm of Ea^h or B^tch ^eoi^erce^ii^e 
l)dBl|^i^ 9 i^ the ecotmuic prosperity of th^ BourliK>msub|ec4ie4 
It iiiis natural, tiieririofse, that William III, aa etadhpletar o| 
king of I^giatnd, should seek to preserve a bidence' 
of p(!Nrer between the Austrian Habsburgs and the French Bour- 
bo^. ■'Both the claimant^ appreciated this fact and understood 
that neither would be allowed peacefully to appropriate the entire 
SpaiHsh inheritance. In fact, several ‘‘partition treaties^’ were 
^tched up between Louis XIV, Leopold I, and William III, with 
a yipw,to maintaining the balance of power and preventing either 
France or Austria from unduly increasing its power. But flaws 
weyfe repeatedly found in the treaties, and, as time went on, the 
piii^blem grew more vexatious. 

' After the conclusion of the peace of Ryswick (1697), Louis XIV 
was absorbed in the game of dividing the property of the dying 
Bourbon Spanish king. One of the very greatest triumphs of 
Ascend- Louis’s diplomatic art was the way in which he ingra- 
tiated himself in Spanish favor. It must be remem- 
^ bered that it was Spain which the Grand Monarch had 

attacked and despoiled in his earlier wars of aggrandizement, 
and neither the Spanish court nor the Spanish people could have 
many patriotic motives for loving him. Yet such was his tact 
and his finesse that within three years after the treaty of Ryswick 
he had secured the respect of the feeble Charles II and the grati- 
tude of the Spanish people. 

Charles II, the last of the Spanish Habsburgs, a month before 
his pitiful death (1700), summoned all his strength and dictated 
a will that awarded his whole inheritance to Philip of Anjou, 
a grandson of Louis XIV, with the resolute proviso that under 
-no circumstances should the Spanish possessions be dismem- 
bered. When the news reached Versailles, the Grand Monarch 
hesitated. He knew that acceptance meant war at least with 
Austria, probably with England. Perhaps he thought of the 
economic burdens which his other wars had already imposed 
on the French people. 

Hesitation was but an interlude. Ambition triumphed ovei 
fear, and the glory of the Bourbon family over the welfare of 
France. In the great hall of mirrors at Versailles, the Grand 
Monarch heralded his grandson as Philip V, the first Bourbon 
Jkipg of Spain. And when Philip left for Madrid, his aged grande 
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fatho: proudly kissed him, aind the Spanish ambassador 
uitailtly declami that -‘the Pyrenees a^lcHiger fsosti” 
Anticipating' the ine'vitable oidbreak of hostilities, .Jkouis 
deeded to ■violate the treaty of R)rswick 4 ^ seizing tlm “barrier^ 
'fi^treSses from the Dutch aind by recognizing the soui-ef James H 
ais king of England. He then mi^e hasty alliances igith Bavaria 
and Savoy, and called out the combined armies o&ip'rance and 
Spain. V 

Meanwhile, William III and the Emperor Leopold K^rmed the 
Grand Alliance to which at first England, Holland, Aus^a, aind 
the German electors of Brandenburg-Prussia, Han- 
over, and the Palatinate adhered. Subsequently, ofw. 
Portugal, by means of a favorable commercial treaty 
with England,^ was induced to join the alliance, and ^ 
the duke of Savoy abandoned Frauice in favor of Austria ^th 
the understanding that his country should be recognized aa a 
kingdom. The allies demanded that the Spanish crown shoWd 
pass to the Archduke Charles, the second son of the emperw, 
that Spanish trade monopolies should be broken, and that 
power of the French king should be curtailed. \ 

The War of the Spanish Succession — the fourth and fin|l 
war of Louis XIV — lasted from 1702 to 1713. Although W 2 i- 
liam III died at its very commencement, he was certain that ii^ 
would be vigorously pushed by the English government of hii 
sister-in-law. Queen Anne (1702-1714). The bitter struggle 
on the high seas and in the colonies, where it was known » 
Queen Anne’s War, will be treated in another place.® The mia- 
tary campaigns in Europe were on a larger scale than had hitherto 
been known. Fighting was carried on in the Netherlands, 
southern Germany, in Italy, and in Spain. ^ 

The tide of war turned steadily for several, years against th^, 
Bourbons. The allies possessed the ablest generals of the time ■ 
in the duke of Marlborough (1650-1722), the conscientious self- 
possessed English commander, and in the skillful and daring 
Prince Eugene of Savoy (1663-1736). The battle of Blenheim 
(1704) drove the French from the Holy Roman Empire, and the 
capture of Gibraltar (1704) gave England a foothold in Spain 
and a* naval base for the Mediterranean. Prince Eugene crowded 


* The “Methuen Treaty” (i703)« 

* Sec below, pp. 403-404. 
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the French out of Italy (1706); and by the victories of Ramillies 
{1706)^ Oudenarde (1708), and Malplaquet (1709), Marlborough 
cleared the Netherlands. On land and sea one Franco-Spanish 
reverse followed another. The allies at length were advancing 
on French soil. It appeared almost certain that they would' 
dictate peace at Paris on their own terms. 

Then it w^as that Louis XIV displayed an energ)^ and demotion 
worthy of a better cause. He appealed straight to the patriotism 
of the Frjpch people. He set an example of untiring application 
to toil. /Nor was he disappointed in his expectations.- New re- 
cruits Imrried to the front; rich and poor poured in their con- 
tributions; a supreme effort was made to stay the advancing 
eneiny. 

Ine fact that Louis XIV was not worse punished was due to 
thii remarkable uprising of the French (and the Spanish) nation 
and likewise to dissensions among the allies. A change of min- 
• istfy in England led to the disgrace and retirement of the duke 
of marlborough and made that country lukewarm in prosecuting 
the war. Then, too, the unexpected accession of the Archduke 
Charles to the imperial and Austrian thrones (1711) rendered 
the claims of the allies^ candidate for the Spanish throne as 
menacing to the European balance of power as would be the 
recognition of the French claimant, Philip of Bourbon. 

These circumstances made possible the conclusion of the peace 
ctf Utrecht (1713), with the following major provisions: 

^ (i) Philip V, grandson of Louis XIV, was acknowledged king 
The Spain and the Indies, on condition that the crowns 

Treaw of of France and Spain should never be united. 

t ® ^ (2) The Austrian Habsburgs were indemnified by 

Securing Naples, Sardinia/ Milan, and the Belgian Netherlands, 
^^he last-named, which had been called the Spanish Netherlands 
since the days of Philip. II, were styled from 1713 to 1797 the 
Austrian Netherlands. 

^ (3) England received the lion’s share of the commercial and 

colonial spoils. She obtained Newfoundland, Acadia (Nova 
; Scotia), and Hudson’s Bay from France, and Gibraltar and Min- 
’ orca from Spain. She also secured a preferential tariff for her 
; imports into the great port of Cadiz, the monopoly of the slave 

* By the subsequent treaty of London (1720), Austria exchanged Sardinia fox 
Sicily. 
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trade, and the right of sending one ship of merchandise a year 
to the Spanish colonies. France promised not to assist the 
Stuarts in their attempts to regain the English throne. 

(4) The Dutch recovered the ‘'barrier*' fortresses and for 

garrisoning them were promised financial aid by Austria. The 
Dutch were also allowed to establish a trade monopoly on the 
River Scheldt. . 

(5) The elector of Brandenburg was acknowledged king of 

Prussia, an important step in the fortunes of the Hdhenzollern 
family.^ \ 

(6) The duchy of Savoy was recognized similarly at a king- 
dom and was given the island of Sicily.* From the iWuse of 
Savoy has descended the reigning sovereign of present-day^Italy. 

It will be noted that France itself gained no territory and no 
real advantage from the War of the Spanish Succession. Worse 
still, France actually lost important colonies and was Conti 
saddled with a grievous load of taxation and debt. 

Yet there can be no doubt that, in a Europe where and 1 
nations were identified with their sovereigns, the sue- 
cess of Louis XIV in seating his grandson on the Spanish throfte 
served to uphold not only his own prestige but also that df 
France. France still appeared to be the predominant power ^ 
Europe, and, besides, there was now a seeming ascendancy hi 
the Bourbon dynasty. C 

For eighty years after the treaty of Utrecht, — through the 
greater part of the eighteenth century, — the Bourbon dyna^y 
reigned in both France and Spain, with the result that the for- 
eign and colonial policies of these countries, hitherto diverg^t 
and conflicting, were now’ usually conducted in harmony. To 
be sure, the Habsburg dynasty remained powerful in Europe; 
it had ceased to rule Spain, but it controlled an Austrian domino- 
ion which had been enlarged and enriched by the acquisition of 
traditional Spanish territories in Italy and the Belgian Nether-* 
lands. As Spain had been used by the Austrian Habsburgs 
against France in the seventeenth century, so in the eighteenthjf 
century Spain was employed by the French Bourbons against 



1 See below, p. 333. ■ 

* The title of king was recognized by the emperor only in 1720, when Savoy ex-/ 
changed Sicily for Sardinia. Henceforth the kingdom of Savoy was usually referred^^ 
to as the kingdom of Sardinia. j 
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Austria^ — juid England. And in the whirl of dynastic ambi- 
tions/ FTanise as well as Spain suffered. The new ascendancy of 
the Bourbons and the continuing predominance of France wer6 
more apparent than real. 

In several ways, the latter years of Louis XIV — say from 
1685 — were unfortunate for France. In foreign policies, his 
Unf rtu nipture with England in 1689 and his subordination 
wrteUtter ^f french interests to Bourbon ambition in the War 
of the Spanish Succession (1702-17 13) had fateful 
effects throughout the ensuing century. In domestic 
policies, ^s devotion to the court at Versailles, his autocracy 
in statir' and church, his treatment of the nobility and clergy, 
and Ijis fiscal measures produced a long train of direful conse- 
quences. These domestic policies of Louis XIV merit brief 
explanation. ^ 

(1) Devotion to the court at Versailles, Louis XIV, after the 
• conipletion of the great palace at Versailles, was so infatu- 
ated by it and so engrossed in its ceremonial that he came to 
regard Versailles as France and as the Bourbon empire. His 
predecessors had been Frenchmen; they travelled all over France, 
seeing and knowing it first-hand. But he and his successors 
down to the French Revolution knew only Versailles; they were 
increasingly indifferent to anything outside and almost uncon- 
scious of its existence; they seldom travelled and when they did 
they took the courtiers and ceremonies of Versailles with them. 

(2) Autocracy in state and church. Louis XIV grew ever 
fonder of bending all his subjects to his own will. Much of what 
he had done, prior to 1685, to establish an orderly central gov- 
ernment was undoubtedly beneficial, but as time went on he 
was too inclined to entrust the central government to second- 
rate courtiers and to close his ears to complaints from the prov- 
inces. Then, too, his zeal for centralization in the state prevented 
him from recognizing any virtue in local autonomy or individual 
initiative; what was not done by him or his agents should not 
^be done at all. 

In ecclesiastical matters, Louis XIV was similarly autocratic. 
He insisted that the Catholic Church in France should follow his 
dictates rather than the pope’s and, with the assistance of Bos- 
suet, he compelled the French bishops to declare (1682) that 
(i) the temporal sovereignty of kings is independent of the 
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pljpe;'(2) a'^neral council is a^ove^e pope; (3) the aoCcogatl 
lili^rties of tiw Gallican ChurdiiEU'e studied; (4) the autdiofityrof : 
the pope belongs to pope and l^shops joiiitly. Thu so-called ? 
“declaration of liberties of the Gallican Church” led tp-a violent': 
'quarrel between Louis XIV and Pope Innocent XT, but while 
the king formally withdrew the declaration in 1693, he continued 
to encourage the teaching of its doctrin.es. " '>-\- 

Against other dissent from traditional Catholic Christianity, 
Louis XIV in his later years was sternly forceful. He i^rsecut^ 
the Jansenists and other Catholic groups whom beseemed 
heretical. ‘ He also persecuted the Protestants. In thil he was 
moved alike by the absolutist’s desire for uniiormity ancpby the 
penitent’s fervor to make amends for earlier scandals d( his 
private life. For a time he sought to terrify the Huguenots 
into conversion by quartering licentious soldiers upon thenjr— 
the so-called dragonnades — but at length in 1685 he form^y 
revoked the edict of Nantes. Thus did Louis XIV reverse fte 
policy which for almost a century had made France a leadi^ 
country in the practice of religious toleration. Huguenots wd^ . 
still accorded liberty of conscience, but they were denied free», 
dom of worship and deprived of all civil rights in the kingdom. 
An immediate effect of this arbitrary action was the emigration 
of large numbers of industrious citizens, who settled in Prussia, j 
Holland, England, or the English colonies in America and adde 4 
materially to the economic and political life of the chief Prote^ ■ 
tant rivals of France. 

(3) Treatment of nobility and clergy. Centralization, a«t 
Louis XIV conceived and achieved it, meant taking real political ' 
functions from the nobles, turning them into a useless class 
socially, and leaving them without political experience or capac- 
ity. Many lesser nobles remained on their landed estates, but, 
shorn of political power or influence, they became more and 
more isolated from their peasants and other fellow citizens and 
more and more devoted, in a selfish way, to festive himting or 
to critical philosophy. On the other hand, many great nobles 
were obliged to take up their residence at Versailles, away from 
their hereditary estates and apart from the life of the nation. 
At Versailles, French nobles grew wasteful and vicious— and 
purely ornamental — ^at the very time when English nobles were 
1 On the Jansenists, see below, pp. 516-517. 
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eitercisitig full political sway arid directing their country’s foreign 
and domestic policies. 

The French clergy continued to comprise a large number of 
devout and self-sacrificing priests, but the bishops and other, 
higher clergy, with some notable exceptions, tended more and 
more, under Louis XIV’s later rule, to be drawn from the no- 
bility, to live in luxury apart from the common people, and to 
share in the pleasures and sometimes the vices of Versailles. 
Too few of the bishops were real religious leaders, as too few of 
the nobips were real political leaders. The weight of Louis XIV’s 
governnient was becoming ever heavier; the persons trained to 
bear iy were becoming ever fewer. 

(4)" Fiscal measures, Louis XIV countenanced ever increasing 
expenditure of money — for the building and upkeep of Versailles, 
fori entertainment and show, for the maintenance of army and 
na^y, for the waging of a long series of foreign wars, for the 
promotion of Bourbon ascendancy in Europe. Especially after 
tli death of Colbert in 1683, the expenditure of Louis XIV 
became prodigal. 

France was a relatively wealthy country. Its fields were 
fertile, its peasants were hard-working and thrifty, its artisans 
were acquiring an international reputation for the quality of 
French hand-made goods, and its middle classes were becoming 
more numerous and richer. France might have borne the burden 
of Bourbon expenditure without grave distress or popular mur- 
mur, had the burden been broadly and equitably dis- 
Abuses tributed. But Louis XIV would countenance no fiscal 
reform in this direction. On the contrary, he per- 
severed in exempting the nobility and clergy from taxation and 
in deriving' state income almost wholly from the peasants and 
middle classes. 


Thereby, the state was deprived of income from the very 
great wealth in the hands of nobility and clergy, and these 
classes felt less and less responsibility for curbing expenditure 
or correcting fiscal abuses. At the same time, there was no 
parliament or other public agency through which the peasants 
and middle classes could exercise any financial control. This 


fact, coupled with the bad technique of ‘‘farming the taxes,” 
which Louis XIV after Colbert’s time did nothing to remedy, 
explains why in the last years of the Grand Monarch the accu- 
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ruulating j&scp.l burdens of his doroeatic and foreign policies fell 
with crushing weight particularly upon the French peasants. 

In the wake of the War of the .Spanish Succession came to the 
ir^^ses- of the French natfon pestilence anfl famine, excessive 
taxes, and imposts, official debasement of the currency, and the 
threat of public bankruptcy — a dangerous array , of economic 
and social disorders. Louis XIV survived the tr^ty of Utrecht 
but two years, and to such depths had his prestige, and glory 
fallen among his own people that his corpse, as it pissed along 
the royal road from the magnificent palace at Ver- xhe End 
sailles to the medieval tombs of the French kings at UfLo uis 
St. Denis, '^was saluted by the curses of a noisy crowd 
sitting in the wine-rooms, celebrating his death by drinking 
more than their fill as a compensation for having suffered too 
much from hunger during his lifetime. Such was the coarse 
but true epitaph which popular opinion accorded to the Grand 
Monarch.^’ 

Nor had the immediate future much better things in stQre 
for exhausted France. The successor upon the absolutist thrdn^e 
was Louis XV, great-grandson of Louis XIV, ^ a boy of 
five years of age, who did not undertake to exercise Minority 
personal power until near the middle of the eighteenth 
century. In the meantime the centralized government 
of the country was directed for about eight years by the king’s 
uncle, the duke of Orleans, and then for twenty years by Cardinal 
Fleury. 

Orleans ^ was intellectually gifted and considerably interested 
in natural science, but most of all he loved pleasure and gave 
himself to a life of debauchery. He cared little for the 
boy-king, whose education and training he grievously of Orleana 
neglected. His foreign policy was weak and vacillat- 
ing, and his several efforts to correct abuses in the political and 
economic institutions of Louis XIV invariably ended in failure. 
It was while experimenting with the disorganized finances that 
he was duped by a Scottish adventurer and capitalistic promoter, 

1 Louis XIV 's son — the dauphin— had died in 1711, and his eldest grandson, 
the duke of Burgundy, in 1712. Louis XV was the latter’s son, and, it may be 
noted; the nephew of Philip V of Spain. 

^ Philip, duke of Orleans, was a nephew of Louis XIV, and, through marriage 
with a natural daughter of Louis XIV, was a great-uncle-in-law, as well as a cousin, 
of Louis XV. 
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d JohnXaw (1671-1729). taw ha^ an idea tli^ a gigantic 

C!pfK>9ati(^ be formed French: colonial tj^e, 

be^^oid widely -^throughout, the coimtry, and the prpc^^ 
therefrom uitilized to wipe out the public debt. Orleims accepted 
the scheme aud lor a wlnle the country went mad with the fever 
of sMCulation> In due time, however, the stock was discovered 
to "te worthless, the bubble burst, and a terrible panic ensued.^ 
The liet result was increased misery for the nation. 

- Cardinal Fleury was naturally modest and frugal, and he was 
sincerely anxious to assure to France a foreign peace and an 
. * ^ / internal reform which would repair the havoc wrought 

by Louis XIV and Orleans. He especially husbanded 
the financial resources of the state; he reduced public 
expenditure and promoted the expansion of French manufactur- 
ing and trade, thereby managing to balance the royal budget 
and to benefit the middle classes. But Fleury was an old man — 
. he was over seventy when he became chief minister, and ninety 
when death removed him from office in 1743 — and he was not 
as energetic or as thorough as the situation required. He effected 
no fundamental internal reform, and by exacting forced labor' 
from the peasants for the construction of a fine system of com- 
mercially valuable roads he aroused angry discontent. In foreign 
affairs, despite his personal eagerness for peace, he found him- 
self a victim of Bourbon dynastic ambition. 

Louis XV married in 1725 the daughter of Stanislaus Lesz- 
ezynski, a Polish nobleman who had long struggled, in alliance 
with Sweden, to supplant the Saxon Augustus II as king of 
Ppland. On the death of Augustus II in 1733, Stanislaus hastened 
to Warsaw and obtained his election to the kingship, but Russia 
at once interfered and prevailed upon the Polish electors to 
depose him and substitute the son of the late king as Augustus III. 
Whereupon Louis XV sent an army to the assistance of his 
father-in-law, and the War of the Polish Election began. 

The War of the Polish Election (1733-1738) was complicated 
by the dynastic ambition of the Spanish Bourbon, Philip V 
; (1700-1746). Philip V had never taken kindly to the enforced 
cession of Spanish possessions in Italy to the Austrian Habs- 
burgs, and, egged on by his masterful wife, Elizabeth Farnese, 

^ Law’s corporation was actually important in the development of the Fruch 
^lony of Louisiana. 
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he devoted Hs chief energies after 1713 to undoing the tr^tjr 
of Utrecht. At first, bbth Orleans and 'Fleury cooperated witli^ 
Ausfna and England in holding Philip V in check, but 
gradually the dynastic interests of the BOurbon famify^ of the 
ou^i»eighed the natiqg^ intere^ of A.t length 

in 1733, when the PoUshi was .beginningv.jHid 
Austria was preparing to aid Russia against Fraij^e, Fleury 
was induced to sign a treaty of alliance between FVance and 
Spain for the spoliation of Austria. The War of the Polish 
Election thus became a conflict between Russia an^ Austria 
on the one side and France and Spain (and SavoyA on vthe 
other. \ 

The war was not so costly as the wars of Louis XIV had been, 
and the ensuing treaty of Vienna (1738) certainly strengthened 
Bourbon prestige in Europe. Austria and Russia had the satis- 
faction, it is true, of keeping Augustus III on the throne^ of 
Poland, but Austria was compelled to guaranty the duchy> of 
Ix)rraine to Stanislaus during his lifetime and, after his death, 
to Louis XV, ^ and to agree to the transfer of Sicily and Naples, 
and eventually (in 1748) of Parma from Habsburg to Bourboh 
control. Philip V put his son, Charles, on the throne of Naples 
and Sicily and another son on the throne of Parma. j 

In this way, the Bourbon family added to their two kingdonfe 
of France and Spain a third kingdom of Naples and Sicily — the 
so-called kingdom of the Two Sicilies. Charles, the son The 
of Philip V, proved to be an able and enlightened ruler, 
first as king of the Two Sicilies (1738-1759) and later in N^lei 
as Charles III of Spain (1759-1788). He reformed the 
internal administration of his realms, in the direction of more 
efficient centralization, but always with an eye to popular wel^ 
fare. He was greatly interested in art and in the scientific ad- 
vance and philosophical speculation of the eighteenth century. 
He also gave a good deal of attention to the improvement of; 
colonial government in Spanish America. Unfortunately, th^ 
sons who succeeded Charles III — ^Ferdinand I in the Two Sicilies 
(1759) and Charles IV in Spain (1788) — ^were woeful specimens 

^Lorraine was formally added to Fraace pn the death of Stanislaus in 1766^ 
Two years later, the island of Corsica was purchased by France from Genoa. lA>r 4 
aauie.apd Corsica thus constituted the territorial acquiaidons of France during w 
reign of louis-^^. 
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of the Bourbon dynasty: Ferdinatid was mean and cruel; Charles 
was stupid and ridiculous. 

The most pitiable figure in the Bourbon family, however, was 
Louis XV of France. After the death of Cardinal Fleury in 1743, 
France Louis made ^ show of exercisin'jg direct personal power, 
under an(j^>this show He spasmodically maintained until his 
Louis XV death in 1774. Louis XV had some good qualities 

of mind aiid heart, and for a time his subjects delighted to call 
him Louis the Well Beloved. But basically he was fickle and 
frivolous,' Easily bored by the details of statecraft and by the 
pompoyfe etiquette of the Versailles court, he sought escape in 
hunting, supper-parties, and spicy indiscretions. Thus he sank 
into sensuality and into the hands of a succession of mistresses— 
Chateauroux, Pompadour, Barry, to mention only three. Pompa- 
dour, particularly, was not only Louis XV^s mistress but also, 
for almost twenty years (1745-1764), his prime minister in 
petticoats, and a remarkably sinister work she performed for 
the Bourbons and for France. Nothing was done to arrest the 
maladies which since the latter days of the Grand Monarch had 
been afflicting French society and government ever more sorely. 
On the contrary, almost everything was done which could in- 
tensify those maladies: the gulf between Versailles and the 
nation was widened; the privileges — and uselessness — of the 
upper classes were enhanced; the central government was ren- 
dered more arbitrary and more aimless; and to cap the climax, 
there was a series of terribly long and disastrous wars. Of these 
wars, we shall have more to say in another place. ^ Here it suffices 
to remark that they prepared the bankruptcy which precipitated 
the French 'Revolution. 

Yet throughout the greater part of the eighteenth century the 
internal weaknesses of the royal government and the external 
defeats of its armies and fleets were veiled in the appearance 
of continuing French predominance and Bourbon ascendancy in 
Europe. France was deemed a rich country. Her soldiers and 
jsailors were reputed especially brave and daring. Her elegance 
was manifest at Versailles, and the brilliance of her art and 
science and letters was scarcely rivalled anywhere in Europe. 
Besides, the Bourbon dynasty was still admired and envied. A 

\ * For accounts of the War of the Austrian Succession (1740-1748) and tiie -Seven 
Years’ War (1756-1763), see below, pp. 338-344, 406-413. ' 
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Bourbon ruled France and her overseas dependencies; a cousip. 
of his ruled the kingdom of the Two Sicilies; another cousin 
ruled Spain, Mexico, Florida, the West Indies, New,, Granada, 
Feru, Chile, Argentina, and the Philippine. It was all quite 
glalporqus. y ^ 

As we now know, a'^greaVdSuge SJf^adjtDreparing for 
France and the Bourbons. Louis XV had wit enoupFto guess it, 
but, as he cynically predicted, it would come after he was gone 
Apres tnoi, le deluge. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE AlJBTiSlIAN''HABSBURGS AND THE RISE 
OF PRUSSIA 



I. THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE IN DECAY 

|RADUALLY, the predominance of Spain in 
the sixteenth and the first half of the seven- 
teenth century and of France in the second half 
of the seventeenth century tended to reduce 
the prestige of the old Holy Roman Empire. 
Its actual power, already waning at the com- 
mencement of modem times, was greatly 
lessened by the multifarious difficulties of the Emperor Charles V 
and by the civil wars which raged intermittently from 1524 to 
1648. 

After 1648, and on through the eighteenth century, the Holy 
Roman Empire continued to exist. Though Switzerland and the 
Dutch Netherlands were finally and formally severed from it in 
Germany 1648, and though control of some of its other territories 
passed at this time to France and Sweden, it continued 
to embrace almost all German-speaking peoples and 
also the Czechs of Bohemia. There was still an em- 
peror, chosen customarily from the Habsburg de- 
scendants pf Ferdinand I, the brother of Charles V. There were 
still electors — the number had been increased from seven to nine^ 
— with some influence and considerable honor. There was still a 
diet, composed of representatives of the princes and the free 
cities, meeting regularly, after 1663, at Ratisbon (or Regensburg) 
in Bavaria. 

But diet, electors, and emperor were only nominal bonds of 
political union. In reality, the Holy Roman Empire was but a 
loose alliance of some three hundred independent and sovereign 

* To the original seven electorates of Mainz, Trier, Cologne, Saxony, Branden- 
burg, Bohemia, and the Palatinate, Bavaria was added as an eighth in 1623, and 
JBhuiover as a ninth in 1708. The union of Bavaria and the Palatinate in , 1778 
again reduced the number of electorates to eight. • 
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states; its emperor and electors were titular dignitaries, and its 
diet was a congress of diplomats. And within the Holy Roman 
Empire there was now neither the popular will nor the social and 
economic pressure^ needful for its strengthening as an empire or 
for its transformation into a German national state. 

5ti ttte oriii^ fSand; the wny^^ n^twaalj^Othi^^ which Mar- 
tin Luther and the German knights invoked earlylm.^e axteenth 
century, had spent itself in religious wrangling anrf^ dissension, 
intolerance and war. Half the Germans remained Catholic; the 
other half became Protestant. But Protestant Germans were 
divided between Lutheranism and Calyini? n, and tllm, mutual 
intolerance of these two kinds of Protestantism was siitpassed 
only by the mutual intolerance of Protestant and Catholic. In 
the circumstances, each German state was a law unto itself in 
religion and the population of each was more devoted to its pe- 
culiar form of Christianity than to any common sense of German 
patriotism. v 

On the other hand, the rise of capitalism and of a numerous, 
well-to-do middle class had not gone steadily on within the Holy 
Roman Empire as it had in the Netherlands, France, and Eng- 
land. If it had gone steadily on, it might have provided the same 
basis for national spirit and national monarchy in Germany as 
it provided in the countries of western Europe. There certainly 
had been a remarkable growth of capitalism in the German cities 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century, and during the first 
half of that century it seemed as if the German bourgeoisie was 
profiting most from Spanish and Portuguese undertakings over- 
seas and as if the Holy Roman Empire would become the centfe 
of European banking. But religious quarrels and destructive 
civil wars served to weaken the Holy Ronian Empire not only 
politically but also economically. And in the first half of the 
seventeenth century, just at the time when the Netherlands, 
France, and England were forging ahead in economics and forti- 
fying the position of their middle classes by overseas colonies and 
commerce, Germany was suffering the awful havoc of the Thirty 
Years’ War.^ 

Il is not an exaggeration to say that during the Thirty Years’ 
War, the Holy Roman Empire (that is, Germany and Bohemia) 
lost at least half of its population and more than two thirds of 

' ^See above, pp. 263-275. 
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life mcyvRbki property. In the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
ttiry, kbout the time when Louis XIV succeeded to a fairly 
' prosperous France, German towns and villages were in 
ashes, and vast districts turned into^deserts. Churches • 
and schools were closed by hundreds, and religious and 
intelle<?J^ual|Qipor prevailed^ and t^de 

were so completdy paralyzed that by 1635 the Hanseatic League 
was virtually abandoned, because the free commercial cities, 
formerly so wealthy, could not meet the necessary expenses. 
Economic expansion and colonial enterprise, together with the 
corisequent upbuilding of a well-to-do middle class, were resigned 
to Holland, France, or England, without a protest from what had 
once been a proud burgher class in Germany.^ This elimination 
of an influential bourgeoisie was accompanied by a sorry im- 
poverishment and oppression of the peasantry. These native 
sons of the German soil had fondly hoped for better things from 
the religious revolution and agrarian insurrections of the six- 
teenth century; but they were disappointed. The peasantry were 
in a worse plight in the eighteenth century in Germany than in 
any other country of western or central Europe. 

The German princes alone knew how to profit by the national 
prostration. Enriched by the confiscation of ecclesiastical prop- 
erty in the sixteenth century and relieved of political inter- 
Gains ference on the part of the emperor or the diet, they 
utilized the decline of the middle class and the dismal 
serfdom of the peasantry to exalt their personal politi- 
cal power. They got rid of the local assemblies or greatly cur- 
tailed their privileges, and gradually established petty tyrannies. 
After the Thirty Years’ War, it became fashionable for the heirs 
of German principalities to travel abroad and especially to spend 
some time at the court of France. Here they imbibed the political 
ideas of the Grand Monarch, and in a short time nearly every 
petty court in Germany was a small-sized reproduction of the. 
court of Versailles. In a silly and ridiculous way the German 
princes aped their great French neighbor. They too maintained 
armies, palaces, and swarms of household officials. Their mimic 
pomp imposed a crushing burden upon the people, although it 
was so insignificant in comparison with the real pomp of France, 

' On the importance of German capitalism in the sixteenth century, see ohpyt, 
pp.^ 3 -: 89 . Its importance was quite gone at the end of the Thirty Years’ War. 
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that thje petty princes were thf laughiog-stock of Europe.-' Be- 
neath an external gloss of refinement, they were, as a class, coaise 
and selfish, and devoid of any. compensating virtue. Neither, .the 
common people, whom they had impoyerhhedj nor the ch!^(^, 
which they-had robbed,- could msw resist their growing absoluti^. 

-^Certain jNipces took,advat^ge,of4^^^^^tion to aggrandize 
their territories by conquest or maritm alli^Inj^;; They thus 



secured sufficient revenues to enable them to maintain fairly 
large armies and to play important r61es in international affairs. 
In other words, while the empire as an organized whole was 
growing weaker, some of the states within it were becoming 
stronger. By the eighteenth century, as we shall presently see, 
Brandenburg-Prussia was a great power, Bavaria and Saxony 
were aspiring to be great powers, and Austria possessed de- 
pendencies outside the Holy Roman Empire which amply com- 
pensated her for loss of effective leadership within the empire. 

Asoecial source of weakness within the Holy Roman Emmre 
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during the eighteenth century was the continuing ownership of 
some of its lands by princes whose major possessions were out- 
side. This was true of Austria, not only. Alsace was held by the 
king of France; part of Pomerania, by the king of Sweden; and 
Hanoyer, by the Idng of Great Britain. These monarchs, anxious 
to safeguard or to^pteg^lhfiM' fierman laiuis, jpj^rpetually in 
terfered in thg^^rnestic politics of the empire and frequently 
participated ip wars whose principal battle-ground was Germany. 


2. THE DOMINIONS OF THE AUSTRIAN HABSBURGS 

The* emperors of the Holy Roman Empire continued to be 
chosen, as we have said, from the Austrian branch of the Habs- 
burg family. As emperors these Habsburgs had an historical 
title and dignified trappings, but very little power. Yet they did 
havC jpower within their own hereditary dominions. And conse- 
quently it should occasion no surprise that they were far less in 
terested, especially after the Thirty Years’ War, in defending 
and consolidating the empire than in extending their own do- 
minions and exercising absolutism within them. 

In these latter respects the Austrian Habsburgs were as success- 
ful as they were unsuccessful in strengthening the Holy Roman 


Empire. Indeed, under their auspices, there grew up,- 
Austrian ^ side by side with the decaying Holy Roman Empire, 
Empire” Austrian ‘‘empire” which long ranked as a great 
power in Europe. This Austrian “empire” was not technically 
an empire at all; its head was properly styled emperor only if he 
were elected to the honorary headship of the Holy Roman Empire. 
On the other hand, the Austrian “empire” was not in any way a 
national state, like France or England or Spain; it was a union, 
under a comnion monarch, of the most diverse lands and peoples; 
some of its territory was within the Holy Roman Empire, and 
some was outside. It was a congeries of disparate dominions. 
Yet its government was exercised from Vienna and was far more 


effective than that of the Holy Roman Empire, and its sovereign 
could draw on economic and military resources which the essen- 
tially German Empire lacked. 

The Austrian “empire” was called Austrian because its cor® — 
the territory which had been longest in the possession of its reign- 
ing family of Habsburgs— was the archduchy of Austria. The 
archduchy centred in Vienna, and on it had long depended the 
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districts of Styria, Carinthia, Carhiola, and the Tyrol. These 
districts were included within tiie Holy Roman Empire and were 
peopled mainly by Germans. But from the time of Ferdinand I, 
in the sixteenth century, the Habsburg^ archdukes of Austria 
were kings of Bohemia'and of Hungary. Bohemia, though within 
the doiy"Rbma|i Empire and accounted ode pf its “electorates,'^ 
was inhabited chiefly by Czechs.^ Hungary, eihicely outside of 
the empire, comprised the old Magyar state onuhe plains of 
the lower Danube, centring in Budapest, and certm dependen- 
cies, such as the Yugoslav “kingdom" of Croatia, th| Rumanian 
principality of Transylvania, and the regi< a of Slovakia whose 
population was akin in speech and nationality to the ^echs of 
Bohemia. 

Austria, Bohemia, and Hungary — these, from the sixteenth 
century, were the hereditary dominions — the real “empire" — 
of the Austrian Habsburgs. They constituted a continuous 
block of territory from Saxony on the northwest to the Ottoman 
Empire on the southeast, but at the same time a confused realm 
of disparate peoples and languages, Only the German archduchy 
of Austria was consistently and enthusiastically loyal to the 
common Habsburg monarch. With both Bohemia and Hungary 
the monarch had trouble. It was a revolt of the Czechs in Bo^ 
hernia against Ferdinand II which precipitated the Thirty Years' 
War. The revolt was suppressed, and Ferdinand and his suc- 
cessors ruled Bohemia with an iron hand, impairing its parlia- 
ment, stamping out Protestantism which had taken root in its 
sbil, and, in general, favoring its German minority at the expense 
of its Czech majority. 

In Hungary the Habsburg monarchs at the outset were con- 
fronted with the most serious difficulties. A third of the country, 
, including the city of Budapest, was in the possession The 
of the Moslem Turks and under the government of the 
j sultan at Constantinople. Another third — the princi- gary be- 
pality of Transylvania — was practically independent 
under a native Magyar prince of Protestant persua- burgs and 
sioh. In the remaining third, which was ruled by the Sultans 
Habsburg monarch but which had to pay annual tribute 

1 Silesia, one of the crown lands of Bohemia, was largely German, and there w^ 

German minority in the other crown land of Moravia, as well as in Bohemia 
prtper. 
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W'^he^TUrksj'iiK) of the noblfe were Ptotesfertl ami were 
jdill^e to support the prittce of Trtosylvania than -tlie 

Gat4K>lk archduke ot Au^^a. Gradually, towaixl the dose'^of 
tife sistteenth century, the Austrian poorer made headway « 
Htmjgary. There was a inarked revival of Catholicism; the priiifaes 
of Transylvania r^arted JO-the^'oIder faithy-tmd liietnajo^ 
ISSg^ar nobl^^bandoned ' Protestantism. As a result of the 
SD^alkd ‘*LoWg War with the Turks (1593-1606), the Habsburg 
iBOnarch waS freed from the humiliating payment of tribute to 
the sultan. [Moreover, a succession of weak and corrupt sultans in 
t|ie of f ke seventeenth century prevented the Turks from 

tak^ advantage of Austrians absorption in the Thirty Years’ War. 
Arid lathe latter part of the seventeenth century, when the Sultan 
Mohdmmed IV (1648-1687) undertook to resume the offensive 
against Hungary and Austria, the Habsburg monarch, the Em- 
peror Leopold I (1657-1705),^ found his threatened power de- 
dsiVely supported by a strong coalition of Christian sovereigns. 

Moslem armies of Mohammed IV had suddenly overrun Hun- 
gary in 1682, and in the following year had inyrided Austria 
and laid siege to Vienna. Leopold was hard pres^ and the fall 
of his capital city seemed imminent, when a valiant king of 
Poland — John III (Sobieski) — came to his rescue, defeated the 
Turks, and raised the siege of Vienna. Then, when Leopold 
hesitated to follow up Sobieski ’s victory, Pope Innocent XI 
preached and organized what was in reality the last 
Cmade^ of the great crusades. The pope, the republic of Ven- 
ice, the king of Poland, the tsar of Russia, and, for "a 
time, even Louis XIV of France, cooperated in furnishing gen- 
erals, men, and money to the Emperor Leopold for a crusading 
counter-offensive against the Moslems. For sixteen years the 
struggle raged in Hungary and with increasing success for Chris- 
tian arms. The wave of Turkish conquest recoiled and began 
finally to recede. The inspiration was the pope’s, and the heroes 
were Sobieski of Poland and Prince Eugene of Savoy; but the 
n^ajor political advantages accrued to Austria. By the treaty of 
Karlowitz (1699) the Turks surrendered all their earlier conquests 

* Leopold I was the son and successor of Ferdinand III during whose reign *the 
Thirty Ycars^ War had been brought to an end. See above, p. 272. Leopold was 
both nq)hew and brother-in-law of Philip IV of Spain, and uncle of Charles II of 
Spain. He was thus the foremost rival of Louis XIV of France for the inheritance 
of the Spanish Habsbuigs. See above, pp. 307-309. : 
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north of thee Danube, and iftuigaiyri was reunited undejj; th© 
sceptre of tfee Austrian moiwwrdi.^ Already in 16^7, while 
war was in progress, an^ assembly of Magya? magnate^ hadl be^ 
induced to declare the crowli of liungary here(fitary in 
Habsburg family, and 4 hree s^ars later Transylvania had been. 
.fdriiiaUy«4neQq^jlj[^diin the|^^^ , 

Hardly wasHungary TSheSM from Ihe^uMs^ll^: definitively^ 
joined with Austria and Bohemia, when the Austri^ Habsburgs^ 
plunged into the War of the Spanish Succession aga 
Louis XIV of France (1702--1713). Though they we^ 
unable to prevent the French sovereign from securing 
Spain and its colonial empire for the Bourbon family,' 
they were successful in adding to the Austrian domin- 
ions a considerable number of scattered Continental 
lands which had previously belonged to Spain.^ Thus, 
treaty of Utrecht (1713) the Emperor Charles VI obtained 
Flemish and French-speaking Belgian Netherlands and ' 
Italian-speaking duchy of Milan and kingdom of the Two SidB 
Of course all these newer possessions of the Austrian Habsb^ 
remained outside the Holy Roman Empire. 

Among the various peoples who, by the eighteenth centuiy, . 
were brought under Austrian sway, the bond could not be dote. 
They spoke a dozen different languages and presented an ev^ 
greater diversity of economic interests. Their common monaifch 
ruled them by manifold titles: he was archduke of Austria, king 
of Bohemia, king of Hungary, duke of Milan, and prince of the, 
(Belgian) Netherlands; and the administration of each of these 
five major groups was independent of the others. Besides, he 
was Holy Roman Emperor. 

To adopt and pursue a policy which would suit all these 
titl^, lands, and peoples would scarcely have been possible for 
any mortal; it certainly surpassed the wit of the Habsburgs. 
They had made an attempt in the early part of the sixteenth 


^In addition to these Austrian gains, Poland obtained territory north of the 
Dniester River, and Venice secured certain ports on the eastern coast of the 
Adriatic. r 

< They were also successful in suppressing ah attempt which Hungarians 
during the War of the Spanish Succession to free themselves from the Habsbuift. 
connection and reestablish their complete independence. J 

*The kingdom of the Two Sicilies was eventually surrendered (1738) to tie 
Bourbons. See above, pp. 316-317* " 
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and again at the opening of the seventeenth century, to 
develop a vigorous German policy, to unify the Holy Romani Em- 
pire and to strengthen their hold upon it, but they had 
failed. The disasters of the Thirty Years’ Wax, the 
jealousies and ambitions of th^ other German princ^, 
the mtere§t^in<i^^ 

Sw(^ji^n*^ancr^ it bimafiy clear that 

Habsburg infUence in Germany had already reached its highest 
pitch and tji^t henceforth it would tend gradually to wane. 

Blocked |fi Germany, the Austrian Habsburgs looked elsewhere 
to satisfy^heir aspirations. But almost equal difficulties con- 
fronted (intern. Extension to the southeast in the direction of the 
BaJkap^ peninsula involved almost incessant warfare with the 
Turki. Increase of territory in Italy incited Spain, France, and 
Sav(w to armed resistance. Development of the trade of the 
. Belrfan Netherlands aroused the hostility of the influential com- 
mercial classes in Holland, England, and France. The time and 
tom spent upon these non-German projects obviously could not 
be devoted to the internal affairs of the Holy Roman Empire. ^ 
Thhs, not only was Germany a source of weakness to the Habs- 
burgs, but the Habsburgs were a source of weakness to Ger- 
many. 

‘In spite of these drawbacks, the Habsburg family was still 
powerful in the eighteenth century. The natural resources and 
native wealth of some of the dominions; the large, if 
rather cosmopolitan, armies which might be raised; 
the intricate marriage relationships with most of the 
sovereign families of Europe; the championship of 
Christendom against the Moslem Turks, and of Ca- 
tholicism against the Protestants; the absolutist principles and 
practices of the dynasty ; the meticulous etiquette and external 
pomp of the court at Vienna; — all contributed to cloak the weak- 
nesses, under a proud name and pretentious fame, of the im- 
perial Austrian line. 

In the eighteenth century a particularly unkind fate seemed 
^o attend the Habsburg family. We have already noticed how the 
Extinction of the male line in the Spanish branch precipitated 
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a great international war of succession. This resulted in the di- 
vision of the Spanish inheritance and the cession of a large part 
of it to the rival Bourbon family (1713).* Soon, a 
similar situation arose jii respect of the Austrian in- 
heritance. Charles VT (1711-1740) had neither ' sons Austrian 

Spurred on by the faJfof his Sipjmm Kmiman, 

Charles directed his energies toward securing a seSlement of his 
possessions prior to his death. Early in his reign he^romulgated 
a so-caUed Pragmatic Sanction which declared that ^Habsburg 
dominions were indivisible and that, cont : ary to ll|n y custom, 
they might be inherited by female heirs in default of in^e. Then 
he subordinated his whole foreign policy to securing genem Euro- 
pean recognition of the right of Maria Theresa to succee* to all 
his territories. One after another of his dominions swore to ^serve 
the Pragmatic Sanction. One after another of the foreign p^wer^ 
— Prussia, Russia, Great Britain, Holland, the Empire, Poland, 
France, Spain, and Savoy, — to whom liberal concessions Were 
made — pledged their word and their honor most sacredlJjF to 
respect the Pragmatic Sanction. When Charles VI died in 17^0, 
he left his daughter a disorganized state, a bankrupt treasury, 

' and a relatively small, ill-disciplined army, but he bequeathed 
her an ample, number of parchment guaranties. The cynipal 
Prussian king of the time remarked that 200.000 lighting men 
would have been a more useful legacy, and, as events proved, 
he was right. 

3. THE HOHENZOLLERNS AND PRUSSIA 

Next to the Habsburgs, the most renowned German family in 
the eighteenth century was the Hohenzollem. As far back as the 
tenth century, a line of counts was ruling over a castle 
on the hill of ZoUem just north of what is now Swit- Holieii- 
zerland. These counts had slowly extended their pos- 
sessions and their power through the fortunes of feudal 
warfare and the kindly interest of Holy Roman emperors, until 
at length, in the twelfth century, a representative of the Hohen- 

1 See above, pp. 306-311. 
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had become by marriage burgrave of the important 
citJjroJNuremberg. ■ 

Sp far the HohenzoUerns had been fortunate, but as yet they 
were no more conspicuous than hundf^s of petty potentates 
The Hoh throughout the Holy Roman Empire. It was not uu- 
ensollenis til th ey ^ eri^ij^ a H absbl| r |g j BiMpei^ 

^Bran-. the,,ire^rate of BrandenBWg in 1415 that they be- 
^ ^ caflie prominent. Brandenburg was a district of north- 
ern Germany, centring in the town of Berlin and lying along 
the pder R^er. As a '‘mark,’’ or frontier province, it was then 
^the Jiorth^ and eastern outpost of the German language and 
* Gerinafi ^Iture, and the exigencies of almost perpetual warfare 
with tl^ neighboring Slavic peoples had given Brandenburg a 
good (jfeal of military experience and prestige. As an electorate, 
moredver, it possessed considerable influence in the internal 
aflaii^ of the Holy Roman Empire. 

In the sixteenth century, the acceptance of Lutheranism by 
the Hohenzollern electors of Brandenburg enabled them, like 
many other princes of northern Germany, to seize valuable 
properties of the Catholic Church and to rid themselves of a 
power which had curtailed their political and social sway. 
Brandenburg subsequently became the chief Protestant state of' 
Germany, just as to Austria was conceded the leadership of the 
Catholic states. 

The period of the Thirty Years’ War (1618-1648) was as 
auspicious to the HohenzoUerns as it was unlucky for the 


Hohenzol- 
lem Bran* 
denburg 
in the 
Thirty 
Years* 

War 


Habsburgs. On the eve of the contest, propitioiis 
marriage alliances bestowed two important legacies 
upon the family — the duchy of Cleves ^ on the 
lower Rhine, and the duchy of East Prussia,* on 
the Baltic north of Poland. Henceforth the head of 
the Hohenzollern family could sign himself margrave 


and elector of Brandenburg, duke of Cleves, and duke of Prussia. 


1 Though the alliance between Brandenburg and Cleves dated from 1614, the 
HohenzoUerns did not reign over Cleves until 1666. With Cleves went its de- 
p^dencies of Mark and Ravensberg. 

* Prussia had been formed and governed from the thirteenth to the sixteenth 
century by the Teutonic Knights, a military, crusading order of German CathoUcs, 
who were instrumental in Christianizing and Germanizing the native Baltic popula- 
tion. In the sixteenth century the Grand Master of the Teutonic Knights, a mem- 
ber of the Hohenzollern family, adopted the Lutheran faith and transformed 
Prussia into an hereditary duchy in his own family. In a series of wars WestProssia 
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In the last-iiamed idle, he was a vassal of the kiAg‘ of Poland; 
in the others, he owed fealty to the Holy Ronian Emperor, ^ 
In the course of the Thirty Years^ War, the Holtor*. TheAc- 
zollems helped materially to ikssen imperial control, quisition > 
and; at the dose of tlve stru^e they riefcured for tjbem- P^russia 

Minden, and 
□Pomerania. 

The international reputation of the HohenzoUferiis was en- 
hanced by Frederick William, commonly styled the 0 ||reat Elector 
(1640-1688). When he ascended the throne, the 
Thirty Years’ War had reduced his scatter d doming William, 
ions to utmost misery. With resolution, however, he 
set out to reduce the misery, to unify his various 
possessions, and to make his realm a factor in general Eu^pean 
politics. By diplomacy more than by military prowess. Be ob- 
tained in the peace of Westphalia the title to the above-mentioned , 
additions of territory. Then, taking advantage of a war between 
Sweden and Poland (1655-1660),^ he made himself so invaluable 
to both sides, now helping one, now deserting to the other, that, 
by cunning and sometimes by unscrupulous intrigue, he induced 
the king of Poland to renounce suzerainty over East Prussia and 
to give him that duchy in full sovereignty. In the Dutch War of. 
Louis XIV (1672-1678) ^ he completely defeated the Swedes, who. 
were in alliance with France, and, although he was not allowed ^ 
by the provisions of the peace to keep what he had conquered, 
nevertheless the fame of his army was established and Branden- 
bu*rg-Prussia took rank as the chief competitor of Sweden for 
the hegemony of the Baltic. 

In matters of government, the Great Elector was, like his 
contemporary Louis XIV, a firm believer in monarchical ab- 
solutism. At the commencement of his reign, each one of the 
three parts of his lands— Brandenburg, Cleves, and East Prussia 


was incorporated into Poland, while East Prussia became a fief of that kingdom. 
It was to East Prussia only that the HohenzoUera elector of Brandenburg suc- 
ceeded in 1618. 

' The right of accession to Magdeburg was accorded the Hohenzollems in 1648; 
they did not formally possess it until 1680. 

* This so-called “ First Northern War ” was concluded by the peace of Oliva 
(1660), by which Poland formally relinquished Livonia to Sweden and East Prussia 
to Brandenburg. Sweden, nominally the victor, was greatly weakened by thi 
struggle. The real victor was Brandenburg. 

* Sm above, pp. 300-301. ^ 



. T»E H 0 HENZ 0 L 1 ,ERN FAMILY (141S-X840); 
]£LECT6) of BRANDENBURG AND KINGS OF PRUSSIA 

, ... ■ . ■ i i 

Frederic?: T, Elector of Brandenburg 

I (1415-1440) 


Frederick II 
(1440-1470) 


Alrert Achilles 
(1470-1486) 


JOHN^ICERO 

(14^-1499) 


mACHIM I 

j<i499-iS35) 

/ I 

/ Joachim II 

(1535-1571) 

I 1 

JoHK George 
(1571-1598) 

I 

Joachim Frederick 
(1508-1608) 


Frederick, m. Sophia, dau. of Cas- 
Margrave of imir IV, King of 
Ansbach, Poland 

I d. 1536 

Albert, Albert, Grand Master of 

Card. Archb. Teutonic Order (151.1-1525), 

of Mainz, Duke of Prussia (1525-1568) 

d* 1545 I 


Albert Frederick, m. Maria Eleonora, heiress 
Duke of Prussia | of Cleves, Jiilich, and 
(1568-1618) Berg 


John Sigismcnd m. Anne 

(1608-1619) I 


George William 
(1619-1640) 


Eleonora m. Gitstavus Adolphus, 
King of Sweden 


Frederick William, the Great Elector 
(1640-1688) 

I 

Frederick TIT (1688-1713) 

(Frederick I, King of Prussia, 1701-1713) 

I 

Frederick William I m. Sophia, dau. of George I of Great 
(17 13-1740) I Britain and Hanover 


f • 

b'^DERiCK II, the Great . Augustus William 
(1740-1786) 1 

Frederick William II 
(1786-1797) 

I 

Frederick William III 
(1797-1840) 


Frederick Wiluam IV 
(1840-1861) 


Charlotte tn. Nicholas I, 
Tsar of Russia 
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— ^was organized as a separate, petty. i-Vi^wn diet or 

parliament, its own army, and its own independe I administra- 
tion. After a hard constitutional struggle, Fred rick William: 
deprived the several diets of their significant functions, centralized 
financial control in his Gwn person, declared the local armies; 
gati^nai^^^ mer^d the thrp^^^^arate administrations into 
'one, subservirafWnis ri8^;pHcoun1m at the three 

states were amalgamated into one; and to all int«ts and pur- 
poses they constituted a united monarchy. y 

The Great Elector was a tireless worker. He encipraged in- 
dustry and agriculture, drained marshes, and built th^^ederick 
William Canal, joining the Oder with the Elbe. Wien the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes caused many Huguenots to 
leave France, the Great Elector’s warm invitation attracted to 
Brandenburg some 20,000, who were settled around Berlin and* 
who gave French genius as well as French names to their adopted 
country. The capital city, which at the Great Elector’s accession! 
numbered barely 8,000, counted at his death a population of 
over 20,000. 

Brandenburg-Prussia was already an important monarchy, 
but its ruler was not recognized as ‘^king” until 1701, when t^e 
Emperor Leopold I conferred upon him that title in 
order to enlist his support in the War of the Spanish “King- 
Succession. In 1713, by the treaty of Utrecht, the 
other European powers acknowledged the title. It 
was Prussia, rather than Brandenburg, which gave its name to 
the new kingdom, because the former was an entirely inde- 
pendent state, while the latter was a member of the Holy Roman 
Empire. Thereafter the ''kingdom of Prussia” ^ designated the 
combined territories of the Hohenzollern family. 

Prussia rose rapidly in the eighteenth century. She shared 
with Austria the leadership of Germany and secured a position 
in Europe as a first-rate power. This rise was the result largely 
of the efforts of Frederick William I (1713-1740). 

King Frederick William was a curious reversion to the type 
of his grandfather: he was the Great Elector over again with 

1 At first, the Hohenzollern monarch assumed the title of king in Prussia, be- 
cause West Prussia was still a province of the kingdom of Poland. Gradually, 
however, under Frederick William I (17 * 3 - 1740), the popular appellation of “king 
of Prussia** prevailed over the formal “king in Prussia.*’ West Prussia was defi- 
Tiitely acquired in 1772 (see below, p. 344 )- 
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1^1 hi^ 3 practical good sense if without his taste for diplorniacy. 
Pater^a) despotism was his ideal of kingship, aud it his 
. ambition to use the limited resources of his country so 
Fredepck effectively that Prussia would be feared ^nd respj^^ted 
William I a^b^oad. He felt that absolutism was the only l^d 
of government consonant with the character of hi^ 

';and spattered Ift undl»itpod inNr'TShny way the 
need of a strong army. He realized that only the closest economy 
would permic a relatively small kingdom to support a relatively 
large armyl: Under Frederick William I, financial economy, 
military might, and divine-right monarchy became the charac- 
teristics Hohenzollern rule in Prussia. 

By thrift that often bordered on miserliness King Frederick 
William I managed to increase his standing army from 38,000 
tp Solboo men, bringing it up in numbers so as to rank with the 
regular armies of such first-rate states as France and Austria. 

* In efficiency, it probably surpassed the others. An iron disci- 
pline molded the Prussian troops into the most precise military 
engine then to be found in Europe, and a staff of officers, who- 
were not allowed to buy their commissions, as in many European 
states, but who were appointed on the basis of professional merit, 
commanded the army with skill and loyally. 

In civil administration, the king persevered in the work of 
centralizing the various departments. A “general directory 
was entrusted with the businesslike conduct of public finances 
and it gradually evolved an elaborate civil service — the famous 
Prussian bureaucracy, which, in spite of inevitable red tape, 
became justly famous for its honesty and devotion to duty. The 
king endeavored to encourage industry and trade by enforcing 
up-to-date 'mercantilist regulations, and, although he repeatedly 
expressed contempt for current culture because he thought its 
tendencies were weakening, he nevertheless prescribed compulsory 
elementary education for his people. 

Yet Frederick William did not spend much money on what 
to-day we call the “peace’’ activities of government. Of his 
jQhodest annual budget of about seven million thalers, he spent 
less than one million on education, the civil service, and, the 
court; he put a million away as a reserve-fund for emergencies, 
and he expended over five millions on the maintenance of his 
military establishment. 
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‘ ^K 3 Qg Ft^erick William had many ^rsonal eccentriuti^ tiuit 
higlfly am^ised Europe. Imbued with patriarchal ktstincts, Me 
had Ms eye bn everybody and everything.' He treated his king- 
' doM as a ikhoolroom, ^d, like a zealous schoolmaster, flOgj^ 

' Ms naughty subjects unmercifully. If he suspected a man of 
p&aesrini: 4 d^ uat.e means, .he.mig^.<^<)Ri™3nd Mm to erect a 
fine residence sd'as to iiftpFove the appearahte of the capital. If 
he met an idler in the streets, he would belabor hinf'with his cane 
and perhaps put him in the army. And his craze f^ tall soldiers 
led him to create the famous Potsdam Guard of Giants, a special 
company whose members must measure at Vast six fert in bright. 
For service in the Guard he attracted many foreigner# by liberal 
financial offers: it was the only luxury which the parsimonious 
king allowed himself. 

During a portion of his reign the crabbed old king feared that 
all his labors and savings would go for naught, for he was su- 
premely disappointed in his son, the crown-prince 
Frederick. The stern father had no sympathy for the YoutbW 
literary, musical, artistic tastes of his son, whom he 
thought effeminate and whom he abused roundly 
with a quick and violent temper. When Prince Frederick tried 
to run away, the king arrested him and for punishment put him 
through such an arduous, slave-like training in the civil and 
military administration, from the lowest grades upward, as per- 
haps no other royal personage ever received. It was this despised 
and misunderstood prince who as Frederick II succeeded his 
father on the throne of Prussia in 1740 and is known in history 
as Frederick the Great. 

The year 1740 marked the succession of Frederick the Great 
to the Hohenzollern territories and of Maria Theresa to the 
Habsburg dominions. It also marked the outbreak of a pro- 
tracted struggle within the Holy Roman Empire between the 
two chief German states — ^Austria and Prussia. 

4 . MINOR GERMAN STATES 

Of the three hundred other German states which composed 
the Holy Roman Empire, few were sufficiently large or importaiit 
to exert any considerable influence on the issue of the contest. 
A few, however, which took sides, desarFb mention not only 
because in the eighteenth century they preserved a kind of 
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balance of power between the rivals but also because they have 
been more or less conspicuous factors in the history of modern 
Europe. Such are Bavaria, Saxony, and Hanover. 

Bavaria lay on the upper Danube to* the west of Austria and 
in the extreme southeastern corner of what is now the German 
Bavaria republic. For cjgnturieff It ^as ruled by t;h^ Wittelsbach 
family, WKbse reiharkable prince, Maximilian I (1597- 
1651), had headed the Catholic League and loyally supported 
the Habsburgs in the Thirty Years’ War. By the peace of 
Westphalia Maximilian had gained a part of the Palatinate ^ 
together with the title of ‘‘elector.” His successor had labored 
with much credit in the second half of the seventeenth century to 
repair the damage caused by the war, encouraging agriculture and 
industries, building or restoring numerous churches and monas- 
teries. But the Bavarian electors in the first half of the eight- 
^nth century sacrific|d a sound, vigorous policy of internal 
reform to a far-reaching ambition in international politics. 
Despite the bond of a common religion which united them to 
Austria, they felt that their proximity to their powerful neighbor 
made the Habsburgs their natural enemies. In the War of the 
Spanish Succession, therefore, Bavaria tcx)k the side of France 
against Austria, and when Maria Theresa ascended the throne 
in 1740, the elector of Bavaria, who had married a Habsburg 
princess disbarred by the Pragmatic Sanction of Charles VI, 
immediately allied himself with Frederick of Prussia and with 
France in order to dismember the Austrian dominions. 

The Saxony of the eighteenth century was but a very small 
fraction of the vast Saxon duchy which once comprised all 
Saxon northwestern Germany and whose people in early 
times had emigrated to England or had been sub- 
jugated by Charlemagne, Saxony had been restricted since the 
thirteenth century to a district on the upper Elbe, wedged in 
between Habsburg Bohemia and Hohenzollern Brandenburg. 
Here, however, several elements combined to give it an importance 
far beyond its extent or population. It was the geographical 
centre of Germany. It occupied a strategic position between 
Brussia and Austria. Its ruling family — the Wettins — were 
electors of the empire. It had been, moreover, after the champion- 

^ The other part of the Palatinate, under another branch of the Wittelsbachs, 
was reimited with Bavaria in 1779. On Maximilian T, see above, pp. 26A-^a6s- 
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ship of Martin Luther by on^ of its Inost notable electors,^ a 
leader of the Lutheran causey and the reformer’s cdebrated 
translation of the Bible had helped to fix the Saxon dialect as 
the literary language of jGermalny. At one time it seemed as if 
Saxony, rather than Brandenburg-Prussia, might become the 
domkiant state in Protestant Germany^. But the trend of events 
determined otherwise. A number of amiable buti|preak electors 
in the seventeenth century repeatedly allied theihselves with 
Austria against the Hohenzollerns and thereby praracaily con- 
ceded to Brandenburg the leadership of the Protestant states of 
northern Germany.^ Then, too, toward the close of the century, 
the elector separated himself from his people by becbming a 
Catholic, and, in order that he might establish himself as king 
of Poland, he burdened the state with continued Austrian 
alliance, with war, and with heavy taxes. The unnatural union 
of Saxony and Poland was maintained t|iroughout the greater 
part of the eighteenth century: it was singularly disastrous fcr 
both parties. 

A part of the original ancient territory of the Saxons in north- 
western Germany was included in the eighteenth century in the 
state of Hanover, extending between the Elbe and the 
Weser and reaching from Brandenburg down to the 
North Sea. Hanover was recognized as an electorate during' 
the War of the Spanish Succession,*^ but its real importance , 
rested on the fact that its first elector, through his mother’s 
family, became in 1714 George I of Great Britain, the founder 
of the Hanoverian dynasty in that country. This personal union 
between the British kingdom and ihe electorate of Hanover 
continued for over a century, and was not without vital sig- 
nificance in international relations. Both George I and George II 
thought of themselves as German princes. They preferred 
Hanover to England as a place of residence and directed their 
primary efforts toward the protection of their German lands 
from Habsburg or Hohenzollem encroachments. 

1 Frederick the Wise (1486-1525). 

2 Another source of weakness in Saxony was the custom in the Wettin family of 
dividing the inheritance among members of the family. Such was the origin of the 
infinitesimal states of Saxe-Weimar, Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, Saxe-Meiningen, and 
Saxe-Altenburg. 

®The emperor had given the title of elector to Ernest Augustus in 1602; the 
Powers recognized his son, George I, as elector in 1708. 
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now been said to give some idea of ‘tie dfetracted 
^ 1 * Germany in the di^teenth centuiy and to explain 
,why4^e Holy Roman Empire was a merely hcfrtinal bond of 
iRniom Austria, traditionally the chief of the Getman states, 
^si, iilcrearingly absorbed in her non-German possessions in 
Hungary, Italy, and the NethefTands. Prussia> the rising kfhg- 
^dom of the North, comprised a population in which Slavs con- 
^tuted a large minority. Saxony was linked ,with Poland; 
Hanover, with Great Britain. Bavaria was a chronic ally of 
France. Add to this situation, the political domination of France 
or Sweden over a number of the petty states of the empire, the 
selfishness and jealousies of all the German rulers, the looming 
bitter rivalry between Prussia and Austria, and the sum-total 
was liblitical chaos, bloodshed, and social oppression. 

5.; THE CONTEST BETWEEN HOHENZOLLERNS AND HABSBURGS 

In the struggle between Prussia and Austria — between Hohen- 
zollerns and Habsburgs — centred the European diplomacy and 
ivederick mid-eighteenth century. On one side was 

H of the young king Frederick II (1740-1786); on the 
other, the young queen Maria Theresa (1740-1780). 
Theresa of Both had ability and sincere devotion to their respec- 
Austria states and peoples, — a high sense of royal responsi- 

bilities. Maria Theresa was beautiful, emotional, and proud; 
Frederick was domineering, cynical, and calculating. The Aus- 
trian princess was a firm believer in Catholic Christianity; the 
Prussian king, nominally a Protestant Christian, was an ad- 
mirer of Voltaire and a devotee of rationalism and deism. 

Frederick inherited from his father a fairly compact mon- 
archy and a splendidly trained and equipped army of 80,000 men. 
He smiled at the disorganized troops, the disordered finances, 
the conflicting interests in the hodge-podge of dominions which 
his rival had inherited from her father. He also smiled at the 
solemn promise which Prussia had made to respect the integ- 
rity of the Austrian inheritance. No sooner was the Emperor 
Charles VI dead and Maria Theresa ruler in Vienna than 
-Frederick II entered into engagements with Bavaria and France 
to dismember her realm. The elector of Bavaria was to be made 
Holy Roman Emperor as Charles VII and Prussia was to appro- 
priate Silesia. France had designs upon the Austrian Netherlands. 
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i^lesiii tilus became the bcpe of icpptentioQ bi^^lpei^.Fredinr^ 
rk^ II aad^aria Thraresa. . ^lesia covered the ';hBrtUe yalky of 
the, wpper 4 Wer^ separating the Slavic Cz^hs of.Bo? ^ 

hwa op west from ’the Slavic Foies cp the east# sarahrliif 
It , WAS a fairly pro^rous area, ai^ its population, 

/Which was largely jQei'man, aM*u™®rous as thet * 

of the whole Mngdbm of Pilissia. ' If annexed tO Hofaenzollern 
possessions it would enrich them and make them overwhelmingly 
German. On the other hand, the loss of Silesm: wouH give 
Austria less direct influence in strictly German afl'aiiis and would 
deprive her of an important source of revenue anci^of military 
strength. 

Trumping up an ancient family claim to the duchy, Frederick 
immediately marched his army into Silesia and occupied Breslau, 
its capital. To the west, a combined Bavarian and French.Rrmy 
prepared to invade Austria and Bohemia. Maria Thi’resa,. 
pressed on all sides, fled to Hungary and begged the Magyars 
to help her. The effect was electrical. Hungarians, Austrhms, 
and Bohemians rallied to the support of the Habsburg 
throne; recruits were drilled and hurried to the front; the 
War of the Austrian Succession (1740-1748) was soon in full 
•swing. 

A trade war had broken out between Great Britain and Spdn 
in 1739,^ which speedily became merged with the continental 
struggle. Great Britain was bent on maintaining Warb«- 
liberal trading privileges in the Belgian Netherlands 
and always opposed the incorporation of those prov- Britain 
inces into the rival and powerful monarchy of France, 
preferring that they should remain in the hands of some distant 
and less-feared, less commercial power, such as Austria. Great 
Britain, moreover, had fully recognized the Pragmatic Sanction 
and now determined that it was in accordance with her own 
economic interests to supply Maria Theresa with money and 
to despatch armies to the Continent to defend the Netherlands 
against France and to protect Hanover against Prusaa. On the 
other side, the royal family of Spain now sympathized with 
their Bourbon kinsmen in France and hoped to recover from 
Austria all the Italian possessions of which Spain had been 
deprived by the treaty of Utrecht (1713). 

-> C^wnmonly called the War of Jenkins’s Ear. See betow, pp. 405-406. 
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•The main parties to the War of the Austrian Succession \^ere, 
therefore^ ion the one hand, Prussia, France, Spain, and Bavaria^ 
The War ™ other, Austria and Great Britain. To the , 

of the former at first adhered the 'elector of Saxony, who 
Suc^^on Prussia against Austria for the 

benefit of his Sa^xxm and'Polish lands, and the king of 
Sardinia, who was balancing in Italy between Habsburg 
and Bourbon Ambitions. With Austria and Great Britain was 
united Holland, because of her desire to protect herself from pos- 
sible French^ aggression. 

The war ^as not so terrible or bloody as its duration and the 
number of contestants would seem to indicate. Saxony, which 
inclined more naturally to Austrian than to Prussian friendship, 
was easily persuaded by bribes to desert her allies and to make 
peace^With Maria Theresa. Spain would fight only in Italy; and 
.Sardinia, alarmed by the prospect of substantial Bourbon gains 
in that peninsula, went over to the side of Austria. The Dutch 
were content to defend their own territories. 

Despite the greatest exertions, Maria Theresa was unable to 
expel Frederick from Silesia. Her generals suffered repeated 
reverses at his hands, and three times she was forced to recog- 
nize his occupation in order that she might employ all her forces 
against her western enemies. By the third treaty between the 
two German sovereigns, concluded at Dresden in 1745, Silesia ^ 
was definitely ceded by Austria to Prussia. Frederick had gained 
his ends: he coolly deserted his allies and withdrew from the war. 

Meanwhile the Austrian arms had elsewhere been more suc- 
cessful. The French and Bavarians, after winning a few trifling 
victories in Bohemia, had been forced back to the upper Danube. 
Munich was occupied by the troops of Maria Theresa at the very 
time when the elector was being crowned at Frankfurt as Holy 
Roman Emperor. The whole of Bavaria was soon in Austrian 
possession, and the French were in retreat across the Rhine. 
Gradually, also, the combined forces of Austria and Sardinia 
made headway in Italy against the Bourbon armies of France 
and Spain. 

' Except a very small district, which thereafter was known as “ Austrian Silesia.*’ 
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In'the k^t years of the wir, the French managed to protect 
Alsace and ' (Lorraine from Austrian^ invasion, and, Jiinder the 
command of the gifted Marshal Saxe, they actually succeeded 
in strbjugatiAg the greater part of tte/ Austrian Netherlands and 
in' carrying the struggle into Holland. Oh the h^ sieas and ih 
the colonies, the copfliiit raged between Ffance ahd Great Britain 
as ''King George^s War.’^ ^ ^ ^ . 

The treaties which ended the War of the Austrian Succefeion 
were signed at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748. They confinned .the ac- * 
quisition of Silesia by Frederick II of Prussia and re^ Treaties 
stored everything else to the situation at the opening of Aix-la- 
of the conflict. The Wittelsbach family was reinstated 
in Bavaria and in the Palatinate, and the husband of Maria 
Theresa, Francis of Lorraine, succeeded Charles VII Holy 
Roman Emperor. France, for ail her expenditures and sacrifices^ 
gained nothing. The War of the Austrian Succession was but a . 
preliminary encounter in the great duel between Prussia atid 
Austria for German leadership. It was similarly only an inde- 
cisive round in the prolonged battle between France and Great 
Britain for the mastery of the colonial and commercial world. ^ 

In the war just closed, Austria had been the chief loser, and 
the resolute Maria Theresa set herself at once to the difficult 
task of recovering her prestige and her ceded territory. Her first 
efforts were directed toward internal reform — consolidating the 
administrations of her various dominions by the creation of a 
strong central council at Vienna, encouraging agriculture, equaliz- 
iitg and augmenting the taxes, and increasing the army. Her 
next step was to form a great league of rulers that would find a 
common interest with her in dismembering the kingdom of 
Frederick. She knew she could count on Saxony. She easily 
secured an ally in the Tsarina Elizabeth of Russia, who had been 
deeply offended by the caustic wit of the Prussian king. She 
was already united by friendly agreements with Great Britain 
and Holland. She had only France to win to her side, and in 
this policy she had the services of an invaluable agent. Count 
Kaunitz, the greatest diplomat of the age. Kaunitz held out 

*^See below, pp. 406-407. 
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to France, as the price for the abandonment of the Pmssian - 
allitoOe and the acceptance of that of Austria, the tempting bait 
^ of the Austrian Netherlands (Belgium). But Louis 

lox^tit ^ XV of France at first refused, an Austrian alliance: it 
would be a departure from the traditional French and 
^ Bourbon policy of opposing the Habsburgs. KauniU 

then appealed to the king^s mistress, the ambitious Madame de 
Pomp^our, who, like the Tsarina Elizabeth, had had plenty of 
occasions for taking offense at the witty verses of the Prussian 
monarch. The favor of the Pompadour was won, and France 
entered the league against Prussia. 

Meanwhile, however, Great Britain had entered into a special 
agreement with Frederick with the object of guarantying the 
integrity of Hanover and the general peace of Germany. When, 
therefore, the colonial war between Great Britain and France was 
.renewed in 1754, it was quite natural that the former should 
contract a definite alliance with Prussia. Thus it befell that, 
whereas in the indecisive War of the Austrian Succession Prussia 
and France were pitted against Austria and Great Britain, in the 
determinant Seven Years’ War, which ensued, Austria and France 
were in arms against Prussia and Great Britain. This overturn 
of traditional alliances has been commonly designated the diplo- 
matic revolution.” 

The Seven Years’ War lasted in Europe from 1756 to 1763, and, 
as regards both the number of combatants and the brilliant 
The Seven generalship displayed, deserves to rank with the War 
Years’ of the Spanish Succession as the greatest war which 
the modern world had so far witnessed. In another 
chapter will .be related the story of its maritime and colonial 
counterpart, which embraced the French and Indian War in 
America (i7S4“i7fi3) and the triumphant campaigns of Clive 
in India, and which decisively established the supremacy of 
Great Britain on the seas, in the Far East, and in the New 
World. ^ Here is sketched its course on the European continent. 

Without waiting for a formal declaration of hostilities, Fred- 
erick seized Saxony, from which he exacteid large indemnities and 
drafted numerous recruits, and, with his well- trained veteian 
troops, crossed the mountains into Bohemia. He was obliged by 
superior Austrian forces to raise the siege of Prague and to fall 

» SfKR below, pp. 407-413. j 
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back on his .own kingdom. TMnce converged from^ sides thp ^ 
allied atrimes^pf his enemies. Russians moved into East Pru^sm; 
Swedes from Pomerania into northern iBrandenburg^ Austrians^ 
into Silesia, while the French were advancing from the we^t.,; 
Here it was that Frederick displayed those qualities which ^n» 
title him to rank as oAe of the greatest-military commanders of 
all time and to justify his title of ^Hhe'Great.’^ Inferior in num- 
bers to any one of his opponents, he dashed with lightning ra- ; 
pidity into central Germany and at Rossbach (1757) inflicted 
an overwhelming defeat upon the French, whose general wrote 
to Louis XV, “The rout of our army is complete: I cannot tell 
you how many of our officers have been killed, captured, or 
lost.’’ No sooner was he relieved of danger in the west than 
he was back in Silesia. He flung himself upon the Austrians 
at Leu then, took captive a third of their army, and put the rest 
to flight. 

The victories of Frederick, however, decimated his army. He 
still had money, thanks to the subsidies which poured in from 
Great Britain, but he found it very difficult to procure men. He 
gathered recruits from hostile countries; he granted amnesty to 
deserters; he even enrolled prisoners of war. He was no longer 
sufficiently sure of his soldiers to take the offensive, and for five 
years he was reduced to defensive campaigns in Silesia. The . 
Russians occupied East Prussia and penetrated into Branden- 
burg; in 1759 they captured Berlin. 

The French, after suffering defeat at Rossbach, directed their 
energies against Hanover but encountered unexpected resistance 
at the hands of an army collected by British gold and commandedT 
by the duke of Brunswick, a nephew of Frederick. Brunswick 
defeated them and gradually drove them out of Germany. This 
series of reverses, coupled with disasters that attended French 
armies in America and in India, caused the French king to call 
upon his cousin, the king of Spain, for assistance. The outcome 
was the formation of a close defensive alliance (1761) — the “Fam- 
ily Compact” — between the Bourbon states of France, Spain^ 
and the Two Sicilies, and the entrance of Spain into the war 
(17^2). 

What really saved Frederick the Great was the death of the 
Tsarina Elizabeth (1762) and the accession to the Russian throne 
o| Peter III. a dangerous madman and an intense admirer of the 
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military prowess of the Prussian king. Peter in brusque style 
transferr^ the Russian forces from the standard of Maria Ther- 
esa to that of Frederick and restored to Prussia the conquests 
of his predecessor.^ Spain entered the war too late to affect its ' 
fortunes materially. She was unable to regain what France had 
lost, and in fact the Bourfjon states were utterly exhausted. The 
Austrians, after frantic but vain attempts to wrest Silesia from 
Frederick, finally despaired of their cause. 

. The treaty of Hubertusburg (1763) put an end to the Seven 
Years^ War in Europe. Maria Theresa finally, though reluctantly, 
Treaty of surrendered all claims to Silesia. Prussia had clearly 
Hubertos- humiliated Austria and become a first-rate power. The 
Hohenzollerns were henceforth the acknowledged peers 
; of thft Habsburgs. The almost synchronous treaty of Paris closed 
the war between Great Britain, on the one hand, and France and 
Spain on the other, by ceding the bulk of the French colonial em- 
pire to the British.^ Thereafter, Great Britain was mistress of 
the seas and chief colonial power of the world. 

Shortly after the close of the Seven Years’ War, Frederick the 
Great negotiated a close political alliance with the Tsarina Cath- 
erine II of Russia. He knew that Catherine had designs on Po- 
land, and he believed that by aiding her in such designs he could 


procure some Polish spoils for Prussia and at the same time could 
be sure of Russian support against further attempts of Austria 
Fred- to recover Silesia. His belief proved sound. Frederick’s 
title to Silesia was not questioned again by Maria 
the Theresa of Austria, and in 1772, in concert with Cath- 

Pdtod^ erine, he arranged for the seizure of Polish territories. 

Catherine appropriated the country east of the Diina 
and Dnieper rivers. Frederick annexed West Prussia, except the 
towns of Danzig and Thorn, thereby linking up Prussia and Bran- 
denburg by a continuous line of territory. Maria Theresa, moved 
by the loss of Silesia and by fear of the undue preponderance 
which the partition of Poland would give to her northern rivals, 
thought to adjust the balance of power by sharing in the shame- 
ful transaction; she appropriated Galicia, except the important 


1 Peter III was dethroned in the same year. His wife, Catherine II, wher suc- 
ceeded him, was a German princess whom Frederick the Great had been largely 
instrumental in marrying to Peter HI. She maintained, toward Frederick, a 
“benevolent neutrality.” 

*See below, pp. 4ii--4i2. 
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city of Cracow. Maria Theresa repeatedly expressed her abhor- 
rence of the whole business, but, as the scoffing Pxederick said, 
“She weptfbut she kept on taking.’’ Altogether, by this so-called 
“first partition” of 1772, Poland lost about a fifth of her popula- 
tion and a fourth of her territory.^ 

The partition of Poland was more favorable to Prussia than 
to Austria. In the former case, the land annexed lay along the 



Baltic and served to render East Prussia, Brandenburg, and Silesia 
a geographical and political unit. On the other hand, Austria to 
some extent was positively weakened by the acquisition of terri- 
tory outside her natural frontiers, and the addition of a turbulent 
Polish people further emphasized the diversity of nationalities 
and the clash of interests within the Habsburg dominions. 

When, a few years later, the succession to the electorate of 
Bavaria was in some doubt and Austria laid claims to the greater 
part of that state (1777-1779), Frederick again stepped in, and 
now by intrigue and now by threats of armed force prevented 
any considerable extension of Habsburg control. The last im- 
portant act of his foreign policy was the formation of a league of 
princes to champion the lesser German states against Austria. 

1 Oa this and the later partitions of 1793 and 1795, see below, pp. 382-383. 
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r ,.DE€iPOTS .. ; . _ ^ 

Fr«detick tl^ Gimt<rf:¥russkwasnot merdyaRiiHtary getaius 
afidrR&scn^ptiiQus dipto He was an almost peifect exani(de 
(rfvtftc b®evoIent, ^^liglitened’' despots who flourished on the 
(^ohtifimt of wEurope in the second half of the eighteenth 


ccnturjr. 

It was after Louis XIV of France — the Grand Monarch — that 
Irederick and the other despots of his age patterned their con- 
ception of politics: not only that the state should be a 
“dynastic’’ state, embracing as many different lands 
and peoples as a royal family, through marriage or 
Bigliteenth conquest, could bring under its sway; not only that 
Cea^tury ^ dynastic state should be centralized under a 

moiiarch who would be absolute in fact as well as in name, but 
that the monarch should work hard, that he should conscien- 
tiously discharge the duties of his office, that he should benevo- 
lently labor for the material well-being of his subjects. But 
beyond the scope of Louis XIV’s policies went the aims of 
Frederick and his fellow despots of the eighteenth century. 
These monarchs were “enlightened,” as Louis XIV had not 
been; they sympathized more or less openly with the “intel- 
lectual revolution” which in their day was influencing a large 
number of thoughtful persons to emphasize scientific rather than 
religious interests and to demand rational reforms in government 
and society, in church and education.^ Frederick and his felloWs 
would be both benevolent and “enlightened.” 

In his youth, Frederick had imbibed a taste for the new intel- 
lectual developments — for the new physical science, for the new 
Frederick deistic philosophy, for the latest fads in French litera- 
as^an En- criticism. Then, thanks to the dogged 

lightened determination of his stern father, Frederick had be- 
Despot come something more than a flute-playing, poetizing, 
Sceptical philosopher; he had been forced to familiarize himself 
ilrith all the dull details of statecraft and, curiously enough, had 
learned to like them and to attend to them most industrioucily. 

By the time he succeeded to the Prussian throne in 1740, Fred- 
erick had a clear conviction of his duties and responsibiliti|^' 

* On the Intellectual Revolution, see below, ch. xi. 
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He would secure foreign gloiy for himself and for Prussia, of 
cour^/but would al^o make Frusta the ihost go^Nferhed and 
best governed state in Europe. Tffis p)olitical ideals he expressed 
in a Jbook which he wrote in French on the theory of government. 
‘‘The prince/’ he said, “is to the nation he governs wh^t the head 
ijs-to. the man^^ it is his duty tojspe y act ior th® whole 

community j^SMtadieinai^ procure iteve^^dvatilo^ of which it 
is capable.” “The monarch is not the absolute maker, but only 
the first servant of the state.” ^ \ 

During his long reign from 1740 to 1786, FrederickVas indeed 
the first servant of Prussia. He usually rose beford^^^six , every 
morning, working at official correspondence and busirM^ until 
eleven, with a little time off for drinking his coffee and playing 
his flute; then came military parade, and an hour afterWrds, 
punctually, dinner, which continued until two, or later, if tcon- 
versation happened to be interesting; after dinner he signed cabi- 
net orders written in accordance with his morning instructi^ttis, 
often adding caustic marginal notes, and then amused him^ilf 
with literary work until six; at seven there was a concert, and^at 
half past eight he was ready for supper and the evening’s enter- 
tainment. For years at a stretch, he was engaged in difficult ai^ 
most hazardous foreign wars, as we have seen,^ but even at thete 
times he by no means lost zeal for internal administration dr 
interest in internal reform. He was very meticulous about filling 
the public offices with faithful and capable men and assuring 
their good behavior by constant supervision on his part. He took 
his responsibilities quite seriously. 

Frederick did much for the economic development of Prussia, 
especially its agriculture.- He encouraged the nobles and other 
landlords to introduce “scientific” farming, to drain marshes 
and enlarge the area of cultivation, to plant fruit trees and such 
root crops as potatoes and turnips, and to improve the breeding, 
of domestic animals. He himself fostered immigration and built 


‘ The War of the Austrian Succession (1740-1748) and the Seven Years* War 
(x7S6-i763)- 

* Frederick and other “enlightened** despots of the age were greatly interested 
in the agricultural revolution which was occurring at that time in Great Britain — 
the rise of “gentleman farming*’ which was capitalistic and scientific, which sub** 
'^tituted “enclosures” for ojsen-field farming, and which promised greatly to in^ 
ci|m the yield of crops and the wealth of the agricultu^ classes. See belofT* 
1^. !^5-46^"- 
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dknkl&l In accordance with his ideas of discipline, he insisted 
that the peasants should remain in a condition of serfdom, but he 
was anxiotis to lighten their financial burdens; he declared that 
a man who worked all day in the fields*^ should not be hounded to 
despair by tax- collectors.’’ 

Taxes were not light bjjjinx^^ans, but everybody fejt that 
the king was the public fimdsj^ederick was 

not a man toAavish fortunes on courtiers or mistresses. He dili- 
gently exarpaned all accounts. His officials dared not be ex- 
travagant for fear of being corporally punished, or, what was 
worse, of Joeing held up to ridicule by the witty tongue of their 
royal nut^ter. 

It w;as Frederick’s financial planning and economy which en- 
abledAim to increase his army to 200,000 men and to embark 
upoQf the foreign policy of conquest by which Silesia and a part of 
Poland were won. On the army alone Frederick was willing to 
spehd freely, but even in this department he made sure that 
Prussia received its money’s worth. Tireless drill, strict discipline, 
up-to-date arms, well trained officers, and, most of all, Frederick’s 
enthusiasm and ability rendered the Prussian army the envy 
of Europe in the second half of the eighteenth century. 

There was nothing, outside of his army, about which Frederick 
took so much trouble as about the administration of justice. 
He disliked the formalities and unreasonableness of the law, 
and on one occasion, when he thought injustice had been done 
to a poor man, he dismissed the judges, condemned them to a 
year’s imprisonment, and compelled them to make good out of 
their own pockets the loss sustained by their victim. Under 
Frederick’s “enlightened” auspices, moreover, the laws of the 
land were codified and simplified and were published in clear 
and compact form for the information of the public and the 
guidance of the courts. Torture was abolished in criminal in- 
vestigations, and other humane reforms were decreed. 

> In religious matters, Frederick was devoid of the fiery Prot- 
estant zeal which had distinguished some of his Hohenzollern 
^cestors. It was part of his “enlightenment” to be sceptical 
4 bout Christian faith and morals, to doubt the Bible and sneer 
at clergymen, and to affirm that “all religions must be tolerated 
4 Uid every person allowed to go to heaven in his own fashion/ 5 ^ 
lb the scandal of many of his Lutheran subjects^j[]^^wt^med 
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Catholics in Prussia and told them that they might build theii 
churches *^as high as they pleased and with as many towers a,nd 
bells’'; and he amazed all kinds of Christians by the declaration 
^ that >‘if Turks should come to populate the land, I myself shall 
build them mosques.” Only against the Jews did he discriminate, 
and in their ca^ not because of their religious beliefs but be- 
cause of qualities which he fancied w9i*e-inhere^| in their race. 
He obliged Jews to adopt surnames and to obtain special licenses 
to live in Prussia; he arbitrarily expelled them frorristhis or that 
locality; sometimes when he thought they might be Serviceable, 
he favored them, and at other times he imposed annoying re- 
strictions upon them. , 

Intcf the intellectual life of his age — its science and if^ art — 
Frederick entered heart and soul. He restored and invigorated 
the Berlin Academy of Science. He read with avidity and ap- 
preciation the contemporary accounts of scientific advance ^nd 
rationalist speculation. He established many elementary schwls 
to spread a knowledge of reading and writing among the lo^er 
classes of his subjects. He liked to play his flute while think- 
ing how to outwit Maria Theresa. He delighted in appending 
facetious comments to official reports and petitions. He en- 
joyed sitting at table with congenial companions and discussii^ 
poetry and the drama. True, he disliked German literature; h)e 
thought the work of Lessing and Goethe vulgar and uninspired. 
But he was fond of French literature. He invited literary 
Frenchmen to come to Berlin. He himself wrote histories, 
dialogues, and verses in the French language. Even Voltaire 
was a guest at Frederick’s court, until the ‘'prince of philoso- 
phers” went too far in correcting the amateur poems of the 


Prussian despot. 

“Enlightened” despotism was brilliantly exemplified by 
Frederick the Great of Prussia, but it was at least an ideal for 
most of his monarchical contemporaries. In the Aus- 
trian dominions, Maria Theresa, Frederick’s foe in under 
war, was his rival in works of peace. Maria Theresa 
was not “enlightened ” in the Frederician or Yoltairean 
sense; she was fearful of the new critical philosophy, tempera- 
mentally averse to radical changes, and quite devoted to the 
"Galljulic religion. But she was benevolent; she thought it a 
religious not an evidence of philosophical “enlighten- 
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tanio what she cpuld to 4 >etter the QQiMiit^P9>of her state 
Rfui 'the Ipt.of her subjects. At first with the aid of he? husban 4 , 
the; Esmf^ror Francis I (1745^1765) f and thereafter with thp 
^collaboration of her son, the Emperor Joseph II (i 76 s-i 79 o),‘ 
Maria Theresa effected some reforftis iii the hereditary Habs^urg 
lands. She emphasized absolutism in government, suspended 
the meetings pjf the locaf diets or parliaments ki most parts of 
her dominiorp, reorganized the ministries at Vienna, and other- 
wise promoted the centralization of the monarchy. She similarly 
welded the hitherto separate armies of her diverse dominions 
into a unified “Austrian’" army. She made German the official 
language of military officers and began to substitute it for Latin 
^nd local dialects in the civil administration. She curtailed the 
privileges of religious orders in the interest of royal absolutism, 
and she suppressed the Jesuits. She was a liberal patroness of 
mu$icians and painters and showed her interest in education by 
remodelling the Austrian universities and elaborating a system 
of elementary and secondary schools. 

Joseph II, who had been associated with his mother since 
1765, became sole ruler of the Austrian empire upon her death 
in 1780, and thenceforth for ten years, he gave unre- 
olA^^a strained pursuit to “enlightened” despotism. For 
Joseph II, unlike Maria Theresa, was thoroughly 
“enlightened.” He admired Voltaire and Rousseau. He sur- 
passed Frederick the Great in devotion to reason and reform. 
“I,” he said, “have made philosophy the legislator of my em- 
pire; her logical principles shall transform Austria.” In his mind, 
Austria was to be as completely remodelled as any Rousseau 
might have wished — except, of course, in respect of Rousseau’s 
basic idea of popular sovereignty. He believed in the despotism, 
if not in the divine-right, of monarchs. 

It is a pity that Joseph II cannot be judged simply by his 
good intentions, for he was quite unfitted to carry out whole- 
some reforms. He had derived his ideas from French philosophers 
rather than from actual life; he was so sure that his theories 
were right that he would take no advice; he was impatient and 
would brook no delay in the wholesale application of his theories. 
Regardless of tradition, regardless of opposition, regardless of 
every consideration of political ea5)ediency, he rushed ahea^^np 
the path of reform. 
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To Joseph II it mattered Tick that the niasses of his subj^eCfe 
were Catholic Christians. Catholicism, in his opihioh, must'be 
purged of superstition and unreason and must be subordinate 
to the stAte. fie insisted that no papal bulls should be published 
in his dominions without his own authorization; he nominate 
the bishops; he confiscated church land®; Side altars aild various 
emblems were removed from the churches, ijijptdmaiy cere- 
monies were altered. Many monasteries were abplished. The 
clergy were to be trained in state schools. And, to ca'p the climax, 
heretics and Jews were to be not only tolerated, but actually 
given equal rights with orthodox Catholics. ^ 

Some of these measures were no doubt desirable, ''and some 
of them might have been accomplished without causiiig much 
disturbance, but by trying to reform everything at once, Joseph 
only shocked and angered the clergy and such of his peo^e as 
piously loved their religion. • 

His political policies, which were no more wisely conceived* bi* 
executed, were three in number, (i) He desired to extend his 
possessions eastward to the Black Sea and southward along the 
Adriatic, while the distant Netherlands might conveniently be 
exchanged for near-by Bavaria. (2) He wished to get rid of all 
provincial assemblies and other vestiges of local independence, 
and to have all his territories governed uniformly by officials 
subject to himself. (3) He aimed to uplift the lower classes of 
his people, and to put down the proud nobles, so that all should 
be equal and all alike should look up to their benevolent, but all- 
poWerful, ruler. 

The first of these policies proved sterile. His designs on 
Bavaria were frustrated, as we have seen, by Frederick the Great, 
who posed as the protector of the smaller German states. In; 
the Balkan peninsula he undertook a war in 1786, in alliance 
with Russia, against the Ottoman Empire, and his army cap- 
tured Belgrade; but after his death, his successor felt obliged to 
conclude a peace which secured no territorial gain for Austria/ 

Joseph II’s administrative p)olicy was as unfortunate as his 
territorial ambition. Maria Theresa had taken some steps to 
simplify the administration of her heterogeneous dominions, 
but she had wisely allowed Hungary, Lombardy, and the Nether- 
1toda ,to preserve certain of the traditions and formulas erf 
»See ^ 
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iilf-gSOveriiment, and she did eviirythirig to win th loyalty and 
wMdenfee of her Hungarian subjects. Joseph, on t other haltid, 
ckfried the sacred crown of St. Stephen— treasured by all Huii- 
gariaiis — to' Vienna, and abolished the. Hungarian diet. Hien, 
with a stroke of the pen, he decreed k new system of local govern- 
ment for his empire. He divided it into thirteen provinces, each 
under a militajy^oni!hah*der. Each province was divided into 
districts or qDunties, and these again into townships. There 
would be lid more local privileges, but everything was to be 
managed from Vienna. The army was henceforth to be on the 
Frussian model, and the peasants were to be forced to serve 
their terms in it. German was to be the official language through- 
out th^ Habsburg realm. This was all very fine on paper, but 
In prattice it was a gigantic failure. The Austrian Netherlands 
toseih revolt rather than surrender their local laws; the Tyrol 
did likewise; and angry protests came from Hungary. Local 
peculiarities and traditions could not be so easily abolished. 

Finally, in his attempts to reconstruct society, Joseph came 
to grief. He directed that all serfs should become free men, 
able to marry without the consent of their lord, permitted to 
sett their holdings, and privileged to pay a fixed rent instead of 
being compelled to labor four days a week for their lord. Nobles 
ahd peasants alike were to share the burdens of taxation, all 
paying thirteen per cent on their land. Joseph intended still 
further to help the peasantry, for, he said, ‘T could never bring 
myself to skin two hundred good peasants to pay one do-nothing 
lord more than he ought to have.’^ He planned to give evety- 
body a free elementary education, to encourage industry, and 
to make all his subjects prosperous and happy. 

But the peasants disliked compulsory military service and 
misunderstood Joseph’s efforts in their behalf; the nobles hated 
him for attempting to deprive them of their feudal rights; the 
middle classes were irritated by his autocracy and his bungling 
ibterference in industry and trade; the clergy preached against 
his religious policy. When Joseph II was dying (1790), he con- 
fessed that, “after all my trouble, I have made but few happy, 
and many ungrateful.” He directed that most of his “reforms” 
should be cancelled, and proposed as his epitaph the gloomy 
Sentence: “Here lies the man who, with the best intentionis, 
never succeeded in anything.” 
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Joseph .7 , archduke of Austria> and Holy Roman Emperor, 
was at onf ^^the most enthusiastic and the least successful oif all 
file European monarchs of the age of enlightened despotism. 
Yet his failure was not disastrous, and it should not obscure the 
substantial achievements of Frederick 11 (the Great) of Prussia 
and other less volatile but equally “enlightened” despots of 
the period. • - . 

Charles III of Naples (1738-1759) and Spai^^ 759-1 788) was 
“enlightened,” and, with the assistance of ministers as “en- 
lightened” as himself,* he instituted numerous rdr Charles in 
forms in his realms. He worked hard. He centralize 4 Naples 
the administration. He reduced the public aebt. Hd*' 
patronized science and art. He encouraged “ scientific farming, 
constructed roads and canals, and fostered manufactures. He 
suppressed the Jesuits and checked the operations of iSie In- 
quisition. He reorganized the army and rebuilt the navy; He 
improved the administration of the colonies in America and 
fostered emigration to them from the n.other country. During 
the reign of Charles HI, the revenues of Spain tripled, its pop- 
ulation grew from seven to eleven millions, its prestige improved 
abroad, and an unwonted spirit of toleration appeared at ti^me. 

. Charles’s neighbor, Joseph I (1750-1777) of Portugal, shpne 
in the reflected glory of a distinguished minister, Pombal by 
name, who was both an “enlightened” philosopher _ 

and an active statesman. Under Pombal’sadministra- ofp^tugal 
tion, the royal authority was strengthened at the ex- 
pense of nobility and clergy and was used to promote education 
and the material well-being of the middle and lower classes in 
Portugal. 

Sweden had a similarly “enlightened” despot in Gustavus III 
(1771-1792); Sardinia, in Charles Emmanuel III (i 730 “i 773 ); 
Tuscany, in Leopold I (1765-1790), a brother of 
Joseph II of Austria and his successor as Holy 
Roman Emperor; and, as we shall learn in the next 
chapter, Catherine II (1762-1796) of Russia played 
at being “enlightened.” Only France, among the major powers 
oLthe Continent of Europe, lacked an eminent exponent of 
enlightened despotism, and even here Louis XVI (1774-1792) 
.4jd his best to be benevolent. 

^Especially, the duke of Aranda. 
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I Despite its vogue and its undoubted btoefits, ‘‘enlightened^ 
iK^tism as practiced by Frederick the Great and fellow mon- 
»chs in the eighteenth century, poss^ed certain in- Weak- ; 
»l||rent lyteknesses. One such wieakn^s was t|ie pre^ 
v|iiling dymts/ic character otthe European state-syst<^ 
of the age. There had grown up, since at leist the six- despotism 
teenth century, a number of dynastic empirfes, spt^ling over the ' 
map of Europe, and dividing or overlapping particiil^ nationdi- 
ties. This involved such a variety — usually such a ^RdnUict^-^f 
demands upon the time and attention of the presiding despots 
that, no matter how “enlightened’’ they might be, they could 
seldom carry any policy of reform to complete fruition. • _ 

Associated with this weakness of the dynastic state-system 
was the unwillingness of the despots to consecrate their chief 
energy to internal reform. All of them were ambitious to exter,^i^ 
their territories and to gain dynastic prestige abroad, and their 
consequent wars and conquests often paralyzed their other 
efforts. No previous period in the world’s history was more 
replete with international conflicts of a selfish and sordid sort 
than the age of enlightened despotism. It was “ enlightene^ ” 
despots who conducted such bloody wars as resulted from me 
seizure of Silesia by Frederick the Great and such shame^ 
intrigues as led to the partition of Poland. And in a few inter^^ 
vening years of peace, not even the wisest and most benevolent ’ 
despots could make good all the human and material losses of the 
many years of warfare. 

Another grave weakness of “enlightened” despotism was the 
contemptuous attitude of the “enlightened” despot toward his 
“unenlightened” subjects. He acted on the assumption that he 
knew what was for the good of his people better than they them- 
selves knew, and accordingly he was prone to force reforms on . 
them whether the reforms were popularly desired or not. As a^ 
result, few of his changes were permanent, and popular in- 
gratitude was frequently his reward. 

A final weakness of “enlightened” despotism lay in the fact 


that its perpetuation depended upon every able sovereign’s 
being succeeded by a sovereign equally able. This seldom hap- 
pened. Just as Louis XIV had been succeeded in France by the 


Detent Louis XV, so Charles III was followed in Spain 
Stf-wittei hoor, Joseph I in Portugal by an insane queen, 
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and Gustavus III in Sweden by a madman. It seemed to be 
the general rule that incompetence should succeed ability, that 
extravagance should waste the fruits of economy, and that 
corruption should undo reformi 
Frederick the Great, who gave tone and special repute to thi: 
age of benevolent despotism, left no children. On his death in 
1786, the Prussian crown passed to his nephew, Fred- 
Passing of erick William II (1786-1797), a timid creature who 
^e<^ck loved to defer to Austria, to pietistic clergymen, and 
to a bevy of coarse mistresses. It was this spineless 
prince who, only three years after Frederick’s death, heard a 
Most ominous threat against monarchical despotism of any 
kind; the threat was the beginning of the French Revolution. 




CHAPTER VIII 
THE RISE OF RUSSIA 

I. RUSSIA AND THE ROMANOVS 

UCH states in western Christendom as Spain, 
France, Holland, and England, were becoming 
strong and influential and were extending 
their sway over distant continents, at the very 
time when the leadership in eastern Christen- 
dom was passing from a Byzantine (Greek) 
Empire to a Russian Empire. The Byzantine 
Empire, the medieval continuation of the ancient Graeco-Roman 
Empire, had long been the political expression of eastern Christen- 
dom, but in 1453, eve of modern times, this Byzantine 

Empire, as we have seen, finally fell prey to conquest by Moslem 
Ottoman Turks. ^ Indeed, the only state of eastern Europe fnd 
Orthodox Christianity which did not fall prey to Moslem i^n- 
quest was the Russian state, then known as the grand-du«y 
of Muscovy. 

During the century following the extinction of the Byzantine 
Empire, the grand-duchy of Muscovy was a relatively backward 
and even primitive state. Yet, under the rule of such Trans- 
princes as Ivan the Great and Ivan the Terrible, 
foundations were laid for its later fame. The Ivans covy into 
regarded themselves as successors of the Christian R'lssi® 
emperors at Constantinople. Ivan the Great caused himself t<? 
be described in the ritual of the Orthodox Church as ‘‘the ruler 
and autocrat of all Russia, the new Tsar Constantine in the 
new city of Constantine, Moscow/’ ^ Each of his successors in- 
variably had himself crowned as “tsar and autocrat of all 
Russia.” Muscovy was thus transformed into Russia, and its 

1 See above, pp. 11-15. And on early Russia, see above, pp. 37-38* 

* The first caesar of the Graeco-Roman Empire had been Constantine I, and the 
last had been Constantine XI. See above, p. X 2 . It was significant that the grand- 
duke of Muscovy, whose subjects owed their Christianity and such culture as 
they possessed to the Greeks, should now re^ve and continue the title of c^sar 
(in its Russian form, tsar or czar). 
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'^alid^tike into a tsar, or'^p^ror. Simultaneously the Ivans 
^reetl Russia frolm the payiitent of tribute to *Mongols and Tar- 
tars, and in 1582 Russia was freed from ecclesiastical dependence 
on the patriarch of Constantinople.^ Thenceforth Moscow was 
alike the political and the religious capital of the tsars and of 
their expanding empire. 

For two centuries after, the time of Ivan the Great, however, 
Russia remained a distinctly backward country. Her commer- 
Backward- cultural contacts with western Christendom 

ness of were comparatively few and infrequent. She was un- 

Russia touched by the rise of capitalism, the religious up- 

heaval, the new learning, or the scientific development, which 
profoundly affected the countries of western and central Europe 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Not until the time of 
Peter the Great, in the eighteenth century, did Russia enter the 
general family of European nations and assume an important 
part in international relations. Nevertheless, during the two 
centuries which separated the reigns of Ivan the Great and 
Peter the Great the way was solidly paved for the subsequent, 
alntost startling, rise of the powerful Russian Empire of northern 
anmeastern Europe. 

Mhe most fundamental of these occurrences was the expansion 
of the Russian people. Throughout the sixteenth and seventeenth 
g . centuries the farming folk of the region about Moscow 
of the were emigrating south and east and establishing 
People*^ themselves in the fertile plains of the Don and the 
Volga.^ A glance at a physical map of Russia will show 
how the network of rivers and the comparatively level character of 
the country facilitated this process of national expansion. The 
gentle southerly flowing Dnieper, Don, and Volga, radiating 
from the same central region, and connected by way of the 
northern Kama with the headwaters of the Dvina, which empties 
into the White Sea in the extreme north, became chief channels 
of trade and migration, and contributed much more to the 
elaboration of national unity than any political institutions. 
Boats could be conveyed over flat and easy portages from one 
river-basin to another, and with a relatively small amount of 


*^See above, pp. 192-193, 

* Armies of the tsM backed up the colonists: they occupied Kazan in 1552 and 
Astrakhan, near the Caspian S^, in 1554. 
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labor these portages were gradijatty changed into myigabie 
channels, which served as highly convenient arteries of commerce. 

As the emigrants threaded Iheif; way along the river coiirses 
and over .th^ broad plains, :tbey l|ad to be constantly on the 
alert against attacks of native trib^mep, and they accordingly 
organized themselves in semi-military fashion, Those in the 
vanguard of territorial expansion constituted a peculiar class 
known as Cossacks, who, like frontiersmen of other times, and 
places, for example, like those that gained for the United States 
its vast western domain, lived an adventurous life in which 
agricultural and pastoral pursuits were mingled with hunting 
and fighting. In the basins of the southern r ivers, the Cossacks 
formed semi-independent military communities: tho^e of the 
Volga and the Don professed allegiance to the tsar of Muscovy, 
while those of the Dnieper usually recognized the sovereignty 
of the king of Poland. 

Nor was the migration of the Russian nationality restricted* 
to Europe. The division between Europe and Asia is largely 
imaginary, as another glance at the map will prove. 

The low-lying Urals are a barrier only toward the 
north, while southward the plains of Russia stretch | 
on interminably above the Caspian until they are mergM in 
the steppes of Siberia. Across these plains moved a sti^dy 
stream of Cossacks and peasants and adventurers, carrying 
with them the habits and traditions of their Russian homes. 
Ever eastward wended the emigrants. They founded Tobolsk 
in 1587 and Tomsk in 1604; they established Yakutsk on the 
Lena River in 1632, and Irkutsk on Lake Baikal in 1652; in 1638 
they reached the Sea of Okhotsk, and, by the close of the seven- 
teenth century, they occupied the peninsula of Kamchatka and 
looked upon the broad Pacific. Early in the eighteenth century 
they crossed the Bering Sea, appropriated Alaska, and penetrated 
southward along the American continent into what is now Cal- 
ifornia. It thus transpired that at the time when the Spaniards 
were extending their speech and laws in South America and the 
English were laying the foundations for the predominance of 
their institutions in North America, the Russians were appropri- 
ating northern Asia and demonstrating that, with them at least, 
the course of empire takes its way eastward. 

Then, too, wherever the Russians settled, they retained their 
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cH^t^msjiiidthdj^ipy Ckthodox 

of lite lUssian people niLeai^ exten^on 
of the cliurch^^«4 with extension 4:h^ sway of tjbe 

tsars ^ded to keep pate. By military and ecclesiastical agents, 
tl^ exercised thdr control over widening territories of tht 
Russian people. With national pride and religious fervor, the 
distant ttniigrants regarded their tsars at Moscow. 

Yet this greater Russia remained essentially Oriental. Its 
form of Christianity was derived from the East rather 
than from fhe West. Its social customs savored more 
of Asia than of Europe. Its nobles and even its tsars 
were rated by western Christendom as little better than 
barbarians. In fact, the Russian state was looked 
upon in the seventeenth century in much the same 
way as China was regarded in the nineteenth century. 

For an understanding of this relative backwardness of Russia, 
•account should be taken of certain special circumstances. In 
the first place, the religion of the state was a direct heritage of 
the expiring Eastern Empire and was different from either the 
Catholicism or the Protestantism of western Europe. Secondly, 
long Jind close contact with the conquering Mongols or Tartars 
of ^a had saturated the Russian people with Oriental customs 
and^habits.^ Thirdly, the nature of the country tended to exalt ’ 
agriculture and to discourage industry and foreign commerce, 
and at the same time to turn emigration and expansion eastward 
rather than westward. Finally, so long as the neighboring states 
of Sweden, Poland, and the Ottoman Empire remained powerful 
and retained the entire coast of the Baltic and Black seas, Russia 
was deprived of seaports that would enable her to engage in 
traffic with western Europe and thus to partake of the common 
culture of Christendom.^ 

Not until Russia was modernized and westernized, and had 
ibade considerable headway against one or all of her western 
neighbors, could she hope to become a European power. Not 
until the accession of the Romanov dynasty did she enter seri- 
ously upon this twofold policy. 

. » See above, p. 38. 

•In the sixteenth century, the province of Karelia, on the Baltic, had been 
held by Russian tsars, but it was conquered for Svjfeden by Gustavus Adolphus 
(see above, p. 268) and confirmed in Swedish posseioion by treaties of 1617 and 
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Tlife direct line of Ivan the Great had <ljed out at the close^^« 
the aferteenth century, and there ensued what in Russian histoiy 
is known as ^Hhe troublous tinies.’^ Disputes over the Tib ' 
succession led* to a series of civ0 wars, and the conse- 
quent anarchy invited foreign intervention. For a 
time the Poles harassed the country and even occupied *tussb 
the Kremlin, or citadel, of Moscow.. The Swedes, also, took 
advantage of the troublous times in Russia to enlarge their 
conquests on the eastern shore of the Baltic and to seize the im- 
portant trading centre of Novgorod. In the south, the Ottoman ' 
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Turks warred with the Cossacks and strengthened their own hold 
on the Crimean principality. 

Under these discouraging circumstances a great national as- 
sembly convened at Moscow in 1613 elect a tsar, and its 
choice fell upon one of the Russian nobles, a certain Accession 
Michael Romanov, whose family had been connected of the 
by marriage ties with the medieval royal line. It is an 
interesting fact that the subsequent autocrats of Russia were 
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?^!infeal desceAdants of the Romanov who, was thus popularly 
^ electM to supreiAe authority in 1613. 

Michael Romanov was no genius, but with* the aid of his 
father (who was Orthodox patriarch of Moscow) he reestablished 
Order and security throughout the country and successfully re- 
sisted foreign encroachments. He founded several fortified 
towns in the south against the Tartars and the Turks. He re- 
covered Novgorod from the Swedes. During the reign of his son, 
Polish depredations were stopped and the Dnieper River was 
fixed upon as the general dividing line between Poland and Rus- 
sia.’ 

The grandson of Michael Romanov was the celebrated Peter 
the Great, who may rightfully be designated as the father of 
modem Russia. An older and half-witted brother, 
Great with whom during his youth he was nominally asso- 
ciated in the government*, died without leaving direct 
‘ male heirs, and Peter became sole ruler in 1696. From the outset 
he showed an insatiable curiosity about the arts and sciences of 
western Europe, the authority of its kings, and the organization 
of its armies and fleets. To an intense curiosity, Peter added an 
indomitable will. He was resolved to satisfy his every curiosity 
ail^ to utilize whatever he learned or found. 

^rom childhood, Peter had displayed an aptitude for mechan 
ical tools and inventions and especially for boat-making. Ship- 
building and ship-sailing became his favorite pastimes. When 
he was barely twenty-one, he launched at Archangel, on the 
ice-bound White Sea, a ship which he had built with his own 
hands. Now in 1696, being sole tsar at the age of twenty-four, 
he fitted out a fleet which defeated the Turks on the Black Sea 
and allowed him to capture the valuable port of Azov. No other 
successes were gained, however, in this Turkish war; and the 
young tsar began to perceive that if he were to succeed in his 
cherished project he would have to obtain western aid. In 1697, 
therefore, a special commission left Moscow to solicit the coop- 
eration of the principal ix)wers against the Ottoman Empire, and 
to this commission the young tsar attached himself as a volunteer 
sailor, Peter Mikhailov,” in order that he might incidentally 
learn much about ship-building and other technical crafts. 

'By the treaty of Andnissovo (1667), Poland ceded to Russia Kiev, Smolensk, 
and eastern Ukraine. 
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In its primary purpose, the Russian commission failed sig- 
nally. Western Europe was on the eve of the War of the Spanish 
Succession,^ and all its sovereigns seemed to be engrossed in the 
distractions of dynastic politics. ;No help against the Turks 
was forthcoming. But personally Peter learned many useful 
things. In Holland he studied ship-building as well as anatomy 
and engraving. In England he investigated industry and com- 
merce. He closely scrutinized the military establishment of 
Prussia. In all places which he visited he collected artisans, 
sailors, engineers, and other workmen, whom he sent back to 
Russia to instruct his people. 

While he was on his way from Vienna to ^’enice, news reached 
him that the royal bodyguard, the streltsi, had ta^en advan- 
tage of his absence of a year and a half and had mutinied at Mos- 
cow. In hot haste he hurried home and wreaked charactieristic 
vengeance upon the mutineers. Two thousand were hanged 
or were broken on the wheel, five thousand were beheaded, and 
Peter for many days amused himself and edified his court by 
the wonderful dexterity with which he sliced off the heads of 
Streltsi with his own royal arm. The severe punishment of the 
rebellious streltsi and the immediate abolition of their military 
organization was clear evidence that Peter was fully deter- 
mined both to break with the past traditions of his country and 
to compel all the Russian people to do likewise. , 

The reign of Peter the Great was noteworthy for the removal 
of serious checks upon the power of the tsar and the definitive 
establishment of that form of monarchical absolutism which in 
Russia has been called autocracy. By ambition and 
will-power, the tsar was qualified to j^lay the r6le of 
despot, and his observation of the abadlutist govern- 
ment of Louis XIV convinced him that that kind of government 
was the most suitable for Russia. 

Peter was a thoroughgoing despotic militarist, and his first 
care was the creation of a powerful standing army for 
Russia. Recruited from the Russian masses, and Autocracy 
officered and disciplined by foreigners dependent en- and MiU- 
tirely upon the tsar, the new army replaced the streltsi 
5nd proved a potent factor in executing the domestic and foreign 
policies of Peter the Great. Indeed, it was this new army which 

‘ See above, pp. 306-^00. 
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was Peter^s chief concern throughout his reign and the instru- 

lA'liht bTall his ‘'rrforms/^ ^ 

' To cover the enormous expenses of his new militaiy establish- 
mto, 'Peter acquired the habit of taking money wherevelr'lie 
fhuhd it. Unable to obtain sufficient funds through the old 
agencies of local and central government in Russia, he proceeded 
to ignore and then to destroy all those agencies. In place of 
them, he merely divided his empire into a certain number of 
“gbvenmients’^ (“gubemii’O — or provinces — over each of which 
he put an army officer with the principal duty of extorting from 
the inhabitants enough money to maintain their specified quota 
of tegiments. 

Peter^s replacement of the independent, turbulent streltsi with 
a loyal and orderly standing army was one important step in the 
direction of autocracy. Another was the subordination of the 
church to the tsar. The tsar understood the very great in- 
fluence which the Orthodox Church exerted over the Russian 
people and the danger to his policies which ecclesiastical op- 
position might create. He was naturally anxious 
that the church should become the ally, not the 
enemy, of autocracy. He, therefore, took such steps 
as would exalt the church in the opinion of his countrymen and 
at the same time would render it a serviceable agent of the gov- 
ernment. On the one hand, he professed a buiming enthusiasm 
for the tenets of the Orthodox faith’and harried Russian heretics 
and dissenters with fire and sword On the other hand, he sub- 
jected the Orthodox Church to his own authority; he deprived 
the patriarch of Moscow of the headship of the ecclesiastical 
organization and vested all powers of church government in a 
body, the Holy Synod, whose members were bishops and whose 
chief was a layman, all chosen by the tsar himself. No ap- 
pointment to ecclesiastical, office could be made without the 
approval of the Holy Synod; no sermon could be preached and 


*The most numerous dissenters^' in Russia were the “Old Believers," who 
brdte away from the Orthodox Church in the second half of the seventeenth 
century when a patriarch of Moscow made some slight changes in the liturgy. The 
Old Believers were thoroughly reactionary and were as hostile to Protestantism 
as to any reform in the Orthodox Church. They were quite scandalised by the 
“reforms" of Peter the Great and became his chief political and religious adver- 
saries ; he and succee^ng tsars persecuted them, but they remained fairly numerous 
throughout modem times. In 1905 they were said to number twelve milliopa* ' ^ 
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no book could be published unless it had received the sancti^ 
of that apgust body. The authority which the tsar thereby ob- 
t^ed over the Orthodox Church in Russia was as complete 
and far-reaching as that which Henry VIH had acquired^ two 
centuries earlier, over the Anglicap Church. The results were 
in keeping with Peter's fondest expectations, for the Orthodox^ 
Church in Russia speedily became the right-hand support of the 
tsardom. The tsars exalted the church as the source of order 
and holiness; as a veritable ark of the covenant the clergy 
magnified and extolled the autocracy. 

Under Peter the (ireat, Russian society was revolutionized. 
On the one hand, he swamped the old (and presumably inde- 
pendent) medieval nobility of Russia by ennobling 
a very large number of families which did conspicuous and 
military service for him, with the result that a new 
uniform class of “ gentry appeared, possessing most of the land 
and devoted to the army and the autocratic tsardom . ^ On the other 
hand, the various kinds of free and unfree peasants — the mass 
of the Russian people- -were put more rigorously under the 
domination of the gentry and were reduced to a uniform position 
of serfdom which was not far removed from slavery. Peter the 
Great, more than any other person, was responsible for the 
peculiar structure of society which existed in Russia from bis 
day to the twentieth century. 

Of traditional civil government, Peter the Great was a de- 
stroyer rather than a reformer. Yet he foreshadowed the kind of 
civil government which Russia was to have during Autocracy 
the ensuing two centuries. At the head of the state in Gov- 
was the tsar or emperor, possessihg absolute, unlim- 
ited powers. The medieval assembly, or duma, of great nobles, 
which had formerly exercised some legislative rights, was practi- 
cally abolished; its plate was taken by an advisory council of 
state whose members were selected by the tsar. Most traces 
of local self-government were similarly swept away, and the coun- 
try was administered by the tsar's personal agents. To enforce 
his autocratic will, he relied upon his new army and his new 
gentry. The tsar encountered a good deal of opposition to these, 

^ In 1700, before Peter's “ reforms " there were 2,985 noble families in Rus^. 
In 1737, after his reforms,” there were 100,000 noble ihmilies, comprising 500,000 
male noblea. pf whom 200,000 were officials. 
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to bJI his other reforms,’' and for a while he was obliged to 
depend largely on foreigners to carry them out. As soon as pos- 
sible, however, Peter employed natives, especially his newly 
ennobled gentry, for it was a cardinal point in his policy that 
Russia riiust be managed by its own upper classes without 
foreign interference or help. 

Like his contemporaries in western Europe, Peter gave con- 
siderable attention to the economic condition of the monarchy. 
Western- ^e strove, usually in a bungling manner, to promote 
i*ing agriculture. Moreover, he understood that Russia 
Russia grievously lacked a numerous and prosperous middle 
class, and aimed to create one by encouraging trade and in- 
dustries. He undertook to establish some state-owned industries 
and to man them with serfs whom he requisitioned from the 
gentry. He also had an idea of introducing the guild system 
from Germany into Russia. Yet his almost constant preoccu- 
pation with the army and participation in wars, prevented him 
from bringing his economic plans to fruition. 

Almost from the beginning, Peter the Great was resolved to 
make the Russian people look like Europeans. He at least would 
change their clothing and manners from Oriental to Occidental. 
With this end in view, edict followed edict with amazing rapidity. 
The chief potentates of the empire were solemnly assembled so 
that Peter with his own hand might shave off their long beards 
and flowing mustaches. A heavy tax was imposed on such as 
persisted in wearing beards. French or German clothes were to 
be substituted, under penalty of large fines, for the traditional 
Russian costume. The use of tobacco was made compulsory. 
The Oriental semi-seclusion of women was prohibited. Both 
sexes were to mingle freely in the festivities of the court. These 
innovations were largely superficial; they partially permeated 
the upper classes, but made little impression on the mass of the 
population. Peter had begun a work, however, which was to 
bear significant results in the future. 

Internal reforms were but one half of Peter’s ambitious pro- 
gramme. To him Russia owed not only the creation of a vast 
new militarism, the loss of the independence of the church, the 
revolutionizing of society, the Europeanization of manners 
and customs, and the firm establishment of autocracy, but 
also the development of elaborate plans of foreign agg randize- 
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(Qent. Oh one hand, the tsar showed a lively iiftere$t in the. ex- 
ploration and colonization of Siberia and in the extension^ of 
Russian dominion around the Caspian Sea and towards ’ 

Persia. On the other hand, — ^and this, for our present Foreiga 
purposes, is far more important, — he was resolved to . 

make the cultural and commercial connection between Russia,, 
and Europe strong and intimate, to open a' way to the west by 
gaining outlets on both the Black and Baltic sd^ — “ windows 
to the west, as he termed them.^ k 

On the Baltic Sea, Sweden blocked him; toward thfe Black Sea^ 
the Ottoman power hemmed him in. It was, therefore, against 
Sweden and the Ottoman Empire that Peter the Groat waged 
war. It seemed to him a matter of dire necessity for the growth 
of European civilization in Russia that he should defeat one or 
both of these states. Against the Ottoman Turks, as the event 
proved, he made little headway; against the Swedes he fared 
better. 

In order that we may understand the nature of the momentous 
conflict between Russia and Sweden in the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century, it will be necessary at this point to notice 
the parallel development of Sweden. 

f 2. SWEDEN AND THE CAREER OF CHARLES XII 

It will be recalled that a century before Peter the Great, the 
remarkable Gustavus Adolphus had aimed to make the Baltic a ? 
Swedish lake. To his own kingdom, lying along the 
western shore of that sea, and to the dependency of the Seven* 
Finland, he had added by conquest the eastern prov- 
inces of Karelia, Ingria, Estonia, and Livonia,^ and 
his intervention in the Thirty Years’ War had given Sweden pos- 
session of western Pomerania and the mouths of the Elbe, Oder, 
and Weser rivers and a considerable influence in German affairs. 
For years after the death of Gustavus Adolphus, Sweden was 
the recognized leader of Continental Protestantism, and her trade 
on the Baltic grew and thrived. Exports of Russia and Poland 
found a convenient outlet through the Swedish port of Riga, 

• 

^ Livonia, occupiied by Gustavus Adolphus during the Polish War of 1621-1629, 
was not iormally relinquished by Poland until 1660. Estonia had been conquered 
by the SWedes in 1561, but Russia did not renounce her pretensions to this provinpe 
until 
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^«ild no^Hbern were most commonly siiipped 

4 il Swedfeb vessels from Stettiii^tir Strateund. ^ 

»' R^tqpeated efforts were made by Denmark, Poland, and Bran- 
denburg to break the commercial monopoly which Sweden en- 
joyed upon the Baltic and to deprive tier of her conquests, but 
for a long time in vain^ Victory continued to attend Swedish 
arms and a general treaty in 1660 confirmed her dominion. At 
that time SwedfSh was not only a military power of the first mag- 
nitude but al|(0 one of the largest states of Europe, possessing 
about as mdch area as present-day Sweden and the modern 
drerman republic combined. All the islands and the greater part 
of the coast of the Baltic belonged to her. Stockholm, the capi- 
tal, lay in the very centre of the empire, whose second city was 
Riga, on the other side of the sea. In politics, in religion, and in 
trade, Sweden was feared and respected. 

Yet the greatness of Sweden in the seventeenth century was 
more apparent than real. Her commerce provoked the jealousy 
of all her neighbors. Her dependencies across the Baltic were 
difficult to hold: peopled by Finns, Estonians, Letts, Russians; 
Poles, Germans, and Danes, their bond with Sweden was essen- 
tially artificial, and they usually sympathized, naturally enough, 
with their sovereign’s enemies. They, therefore, imposed on the 
mother country the duty of remaining a military monarchy, 
armed from head to foot for every possible emergency. For such 
a tremendous destiny Sweden was quite unfitted. Her wide terri- 
tory was sparsely populated, and her peasantry were very poor. 
Only her close alliance with France gave Sweden a solid backing 
in Germany, and, with the decline of the fortunes of Louis XIV 
and the rise of Prussia and Russia, she was bound to lose her 
leadership' in the North. 

To the fate of Sweden, her rulers in the seventeenth century 
contributed no small share. Nearly all of them were born fighters 
and nearly all of them were neglectful of home interests and of 
the works of peace. The military instincts of the Swedish kings 
not only sacrificed thousands of lives that were urgently needed 
in building up their country and cost the kingdom enormous 
sums of money but likewise impaired commerce, surrounded ^he 
empire with a broad belt of desolated territory, and implanted an 
ineradicable hatred in every adjacent state. Then, too, the ^- 
travagance and negligence of the sovereigns led to chaos in do- 
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mestic government. Taxes were, heavy and badly ap|3k>rtiai;fei 
The nobles jealously reasserted themselves and recQvered;iin^ 
of their political privileges. The royal power steacfily dwindAe; 
away at the very time when it was most needed; and a; 
grasping aristocracy hastened the country's, ruin.^ ^ . 

At length, in 1697, when Charles XII, a boy of fifteen years, 
ascended the throne of Sweden, the neighboring powers thought 
the time had arrived to partition his territories among 
themselves. Tsar Peter, while returning home the fol- 
lowing year from his travels abroad, discussed with 
Augustus II, elector of Saxony and king of Poland, a plan which 
the latter had formed for the dismemberment of the Swedish 
Empire: Poland was to recover Livonia and annex Estonia; 
Russia was to obtain Ingria and Karelia and thereby a port on 
the Baltic; Brandenburg was to occupy western Pomerania; 
and Denmark was to take possession of Holstein and the mouths 
of the Elbe and Weser. Charles XII was to retain only his king- 
dom in the Scandinavian peninsula and the grand-duchy of Fin- 
land. At the last moment Brandenburg balked, but Saxony, 
Denmark, and Russia signed the menacing alliance in ^699. The 
allies expected quick and. decisive victory. All western and south- 
ern Europe was on the verge of the great struggle for the Spanish 
inheritance ^ and would clearly be unable to prevent them from 
despoiling Sweden. 

But the allies grossly underrated their foe. Charles XII was a 
mere boy, gloomy and sensitive, but precocious and endowed 
with all the martial determination and heroism of his ancestors. 
He desired nothing better than to fight against overwhelming 
odds, and the fury of the youthful commander soon earned him 
the sobriquet of the ‘‘madman of the North.” The The Great 
alliance of 1699 precipitated the Great Northern War Northern 
which was to last until 1721 and slowly, but no less in- 
evitably, reduce Sweden to the position of a third-rate power. 
It was amid the most spectacular exploits of the boy-king that 
the ruin of Sweden was accomplished. It was a grander but more 
tragic fate than in the same period befell Spain. 

^ Charles XII did not give the allies time to unite. Hurriedly 

^ A reaction appeared under the capable Charles XI (1660-1697), but its fruits 
were completely lost by his son and successor, Charles XII. 

. *-See above, pp. 309-31 1. 
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>he mvaded Itenmaik, whose terrified king 
d^ned a treaty with him (1700), paying a large indem- ^ 
and engaging to keep peace in the future. 

K f hence Charles hastened across the Baltic to Estonia, in 
rder to deal with the advancing Russians. At Narva he met 
and annihilated their army. Then he turned southward, clear- 
ing ‘Livonia and Lithuania of Poles, Saxons, and Russians. 

Into the very heart of Poland he carried the war, possessing 
hipaself of both Warsaw and Cracow. He obliged the Polish 
parliament to dethrone Augustus and to accept a king of his 
ow»‘ choice in the person of Stanislaus Leszczynski (1704).^ 

Ail these things had been done by a young man between the 
age of seventeen and twenty-two. It was quite natural that he 
should be puffed up with pride in his ability and successes. It 
was almost as natural that, hardened at an early age to the 
horrors pf war, he should become increasingly callous and cruel 
Many instructions the impulsive youth sent out over conquered 
districts in Russia, Poland, and Saxony ‘^to slay, burn, and 
destroy.*’ ‘‘Better that the innocent suffer than that the guilty 
escape” was his favorite adage. 

Small wonder, then, that neither Peter the Great nor the 
Elector Augustus would abandon the struggle. While Charles 
was overrunning Poland, Peter was reorganizing his army and 
occupying Karelia and Ingria; and when the Swedish king re- 
turned to engage the Russians, Augustus drove out Stanislaus 
and regained the crown of Poland. Yet Charles, with an unrea- 
soning stubbornness, would not perceive that the time had 
arrived for terminating the conflict with a few concessions. 
Russia at that time asked only a port on the Gulf of Finland as 
the price of an alliance with Sweden against Poland. 

To all entreaties for peace, Charles XII turned a deaf ear, 
and pressed the war in Russia. Unable to take Moscow, he 
turned southward in order to effect a juncture with some rebel- 
lious Cossacks, but met the army of Peter the Great at Poltava 
(1709). Poltava marked the decisive triumph of Russia over 
Sweden. The Swedish army was destroyed, only a small num- 
ber being able to accompany their king in his flight across tlje 
southern Russian frontier into Turkish territory. 

Then Charles stirred up the Turks to attack the tsar, but from 

^Seif mboire, pp. 31^-317. . ‘ ' 
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the new contest he was himseM unable to profit. Peter i^pu^ht 
peace with the Ottoman sultan by re-ceding to hint the u 
Azov, and the sultan gradually tired of his guest'S continuai-ad^fe 
frantic clamor for war. After a sojourn of over five years in thfe 
Ottoman Empire, Charles suddenly and \inexpectedly ap-^ 
peared, with but a single attendant, at Stralsund, which by 
that time was alj that remained to him outside of Sweden and 
Finland. 

Still, however, the war dragged on. The allies grew in num- 
bers and in demands. Peter the Great and Augustus were again 
joined by the Danish king. Great Britain, Hanover, and Prussia, 
all covetous of Swedish trade or Swedish territory, were now 
niembers of the coalition. Charles XII stood adamant: he would 
retain all or he would lose all. So he stood until the last. It was 
while he was directing an invasion of Norway that the brilliant 
but ill-balanced Charles lost his life (1718); he was then but 
thirty-six years of age. 

Peace, which had been impossible during the lifetime of Charles, 
became a reality soon after his death. It certainly came none too 
soon for the exhausted and enfeebled condition of Treaties^ 
Sweden. By the treaties of Stockholm (17.19 and ofStock- 
J720), Sweden resigned all her German holdings ex- 
cept a small district of western Pomerania including the town 
of Stralsund. Denmark received Holstein and a money indem- 
nity. Hanover gained the mouths of the Elbe and Weser. Prussia 
secured the mouth of the Oder and the important city of Stettin. 
Augustus was formally restored to the Polish throne, though 
without territorial gain. Great Britain, Denmark, and Prussia 
became the principal commercial heir ) of Sweden. 

The treaty of Nystad (1721) was the turning point for Russia, 
for thereby she acquired from Sweden full sovereignty over 
Karelia and Ingria, the important Baltic provinces /. 

of Estonia and Livonia, and a narrow strip of south- 
ern Finland including the strong fortress of Viborg. 

Peter the Great had thus realized his ambition of afford- 
ing his country a ‘^window to the west.*’ On the waste 
mafshes of the Neva he succeeded with enormous effort and 
sacrifice of life in founding a great city which should be a 
centre of commerce and a bond of connection between Russia 
and the western world. He named his new city St. Peters- 
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burg.^ Here were reared palatial offices and residences in the 
“classical’^ style of western Europe, rather than after the 
By^aiitine models of old Moscow. And from Moscow 
^waning transferred the government of the Russian 

Empire- Russia supplanted Sweden in the leader- 

* ship of northern Europe and assumed a place among 
the powers of the world. • 

Peter the Great did not realize his other ambition of securing 
a Russian port on the Black Sea. Although he captured and held 
Azov for a time, he was obliged to relinquish it, as we have seen, in 
order to prevent the Turks from joining hands with Charles XII. 

Nevertheless, when Peter died in 1725, he left his empire 
a compact state, with a big army and a degraded peasantry, 
westernized at least superficially, and ready to play a conspicu- 
ous r 61 e in the international politics of Europe. The man who 
succeeded in doing all these things has been variously estimated. 
By some he has been represented as a monster of cruelty and a 
murderer,^ by others as a demon of the grossest sensuality, by 
still others as a great national hero. Probably he merited ail 
such opinions. But, above all, he was a genius of fierce energy 
and will, who toiled always for what he considered to be the 
welfare of his country. ^ 

3. CATHERINE THE GREAT: THE DISMEMBERMENT OF POLAND 
AND THE DEFEAT OF THE* OTTOMAN EMPIRE 

It is hardly possible to feel much respect for the character of 
the Russian rulers who succeeded Peter the Great in the eight- 
eenth century. Most of them were women with loose morals 
and ugly manners. But they had little to fear from Sweden, 
which, utterly exhausted, was now on a steady decline; and 

' Known generally in the Teutonic form ‘*St. Petersburg'' from its foundation 
until the World War in 1914, when the Slavic form of “Petrograd" was substi- 
tuted. Later, under Soviet auspices, it was renamed “Leningrad." 

^ * Peter had his son and heir, the Grand-Duke Alexius, put to death because he 
did not sympathize with his reforms. The tsar's other punishments often assumed 
a most disgusting character. 



domestic difficulties both in Poland and in the Ottoman Empire 
removed any apprehension of attacks from these countries. In 
policies of internal government, Peter had blazed a trail so clear 
and unmistakable that one would have difficulty in losing it. 

Of those female sovereigns of the Russian Empire, the most 
notable was Catherine II, usually called Catherine the 
Great (1762-1796). By birth she was not a Russian, Great 
but a princess of Protestant Germany, whom dynastic 
considerations made the wife of the heir to the Russian crown.^ 

No sooner was she in her adopted country than she set to 
work to ingratiate herself with its people. She learned the 
Russian language. She outwardly conformed to the Orthodox 
Church. She slighted her German relatives and surrounded 
herself with Russians. She established a reputation for quick 
wit and lofty patriotism. So great was her success that when 
her half-insane husband ascended the throne as Peter III in 
1762, the people looked to her rather than to him as the real 
ruler, and before the year was over she had managed to make 
away with him and to become sovereign in name as well as in 
fact. For thirty-four years Catherine was tsarina of Russia. 
Immoral to the last, without conscience or scruple, she ruled 
the country with a firm hand and consummated the work of 
peter the Great. 

In the administrative system Catherine reorganized the “gov- 
ernments'^ and “districts," divisions and subdivisions of Russia, 
over which she placed governors and vice-governors 
respectively, all appointed by the central authority, ine’s 
To the ecclesiastical alterations of Peter, she added the 
secularization of church property, thereby making the 
clergy completely dependent upon her bounty and strengthening 
the autocracy. 

The tsarina was certainly a despot, and she wished her con- 
temporaries to regard her as an “enlightened" despot, like 
Frederick II of Prussia or Joseph II of Austria.^ She took some 

1 The marriage was arranged by Frederick the Great in order to minimize Austrian 
influence at St. Petersburg. See above, pp. 343-"344‘ 

» See above, pp. 346-352. 
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personal interest in the literary and scientific progress of the age. 
She wrote flattering letters to Voltaire and invited Diderot to 
tutor her son. She established several schools and academies and 
encouraged the upper classes in Russia to use French as the lan- 
^age of polite society. She sent Russian princes to England to 
observe thesj latest experiments with the ‘‘new agriculture/^ ^ 

At heart, however, (Catherine was littie moved by desire for 
reform or by pity for the peasants. She had the heavy whip — 
the knout — applied to the bare backs of earnest reformers, and 
she did nothing to relieve the poverty or to lessen the ignorance 
of the masses. To the governor of Moscow, she expounded her 
true thought on the subject of popular education: “My dear 
prince, do not complain that the Russians have no desire for 
instruction; if I institute schools, it is not for us, — it is for Europe, 
where we must keep our position in public opinion. But the day 
when our peasants shall wish to become enlightened, both you 
and I will lose our places.’’ 

Yet this obviously insincere and scandalously immoral woman 
pursued a strong and brilliantly successful foreign policy. She 
made herself (and Russia) seem “enlightened” to the statesmen 
and philosophers of the age, and by war and conquest she actu- 
ally made Russia a great power in Europe. 

Of the three foreign countries which at the beginning of th^ 
eighteenth century blocked the European expansion of Russia, 
Gather- Sweden had been humbled and shorn of Baltic prov- 
ine’s inces by Peter the Great in the Great Northern War 
pSky” ensuing treaty of Nystad (1721). Poland and 

the Ottoman Empire remained to be dealt with by Cath- 
erine the Great, and she dealt with them effectually. Let us see 
what had lately transpired to render her task comparatively easy. 

Poland had been a large and important national state since 
the sixteenth century.^ It represented a geographic unit, em- 
Poland in whole watershed of the Vistula (and in- 

the eluding what is called nowadays the “ Polish corridor,” 

down to the Baltic). It represented, moreover, a 
union and partial fusion of three nationalities— Poles, 
Lithuanians, and Letts. The Letts (Latvians) of Courland had 
been annexed in 1561, and in 1569 the previously separate par- 

‘ On the contemporary agricultural revolution ” in England, see below, pp.466- 
468. J See above, o. 37. 
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Hariients and administrations of Poland and Lithuania hadr been 
united iii much the same way as afterwards, in 1707, tfie govern- 
ments of England and Scotland were united. During the seven- 
teenth century, the unified Polish state played a conspicuous 
military r 61 e. It then contested Baltic ports with Sweden, in- 
terfered in Russia, helped the Austrian Habsburgs to deifend 
Vienna against the Turks (1683), extended its own frontiers 
southeastward at the expense of the Ottotnan Empire.^ 

With the expansion of the Polish state, the jealousy of its 
neighbors was aroused, and by the eighteenth century certain 
internal weaknesses manifested themselves. Relative to its 
geographical extent, its population was sparse and its public 
wealth slight. It encountered increasing difiiculty in raising and 
maintaining armies of sufficient size and effectiveness to cope 
with the hewer military establishments of Prussia, Russia, and 
Austria; and against attacks of these militaristic powers Poland 
lacked natural as well as artificial fortifications. Her land was- 
wide and flat, unprotected by mountains and almost inviting 
, foreign invasion. 

Then, too, there were troublesome minorities within Poland. 
The large majority of the population was Polish in language and 
nationality and Catholic in religion. Part of the country, how- 
’ ever, was peopled by Lithuanians, who, though mainly Catholic 
like the Poles, constituted a national minority. In many of the 
towns, moreover, were considerable settlements of Jews, who 
were treated, and wished to be treated, as a separate nation. 
Besides, in the southeastern districts were numerous Ruthenians 
(tJkrainians) and Russian Cossacks, who were non-Polish in 
speech and Orthodox in religion, while in the western towns and 
Baltic provinces was an appreciable number of Protestant 
Germans. A degree of religious toleration had been accorded in 
the sixteenth century to the “dissenters,” as the Orthodox and 
Protestant minorities were termed,^ but these were not satisfied; 
in the eighteenth century they demanded from the Catholic 
majority an equality which at the time existed in no other country 
of Europe, and when it was not forthcoming they appealed for 
assistance to foreign powers — ^the Protestants to the king of 
Prussia, the Orthodox to the tsar of Russia. A Frederick the 

’ 'On this “ last crusade ” and its Polish hero, Sobieski, see above, pp. 326-327. 

* See above, p. 205. 
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Cat^^ the Grealflhou^ tiot 

IM€^^ l«ri^e*qiiite to heedfsuch apf>eals. ^ 

life social and politic^^ Inland w^pa^tietsd^ly 

bad; My the end of the seiraitee!ili» century, commercial 

coatapolt irf tb^ Baltk had infliciskl graw hardships on the dGb^ 
noznic life of Poland. Mex cities leere nof growing and her middle 
/Class mk declining in wealth and numbers. The one class which 
retakied to eminent social position was the nobility, and the 
Polish nobles, as a class, were too much given to feuds and fac- 
tional fights to present a united front to any foreign enemy. Yet 
the qdbles owned the land, lived prodigally, looked out selfishly 
for jtheir own economic advantage, and depressed the peasantry 
mlo an ever more miserable condition. With a grasping, quarrel- 
some nobility on one hand, and an oppressed peasantry on the 
other, social solidarity, the best guaranty of political independ- 
ence, was notably lacking. 

• A strong national government might have done something to 
remedy the social ills, but at the very time when monarchical 
absolutism was being established in every other country of 
Continental Europe, the Polish government was becoming al- 
most anarchical. Since the sixteenth century, the monarchy in 
Poland had been elective. As a result the reign of every sover- 
eign was disfigured by foreign intrigues and domestic squabbles ' 
over the choice of his successor. The noble electors were able 
not only to secure liberal bribes but to wring from the elect such 
concessions as gradually reduced the kingship to an ornamental 
figure-head. Most of the later kings were foreigners who used 
what little power was left to them in furtherance of their na- 
tive interests rather than for the welfare of Poland. Thus the 
kings in the first half of the eighteenth century were German 
electors of Saxony, who owed their new position to the inter- 
ested friendship of Austria, Prussia, or Russia, and to the large 
sums of money which they lavished upon the Polish magnates. 
These same Saxon rulers cheerfully applied Polish resources to 
their German projects. 

Another peculiarity of the Polish constitution was the famous 
** liberum veto,” a kind of gentlemen's agreement among the 
magnates, that no law would be enacted by the parliament 
if a single member felt it was prejudicial to his interests, an<i 
objected. In the course of the seventeenth century the prm** 
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ciple of the liWum veto had been so &tr extended as to eni^ 
the right of any one of-^e ten thousand nSblemen of Po}fg4 
to refuse^ to otey a law which he had not approved. 'Biite 
Amounted to anarchism. And anarchism, however beautiful it^ 
ijught appear as an ideal,* was hardly a trustworthy weapon 
^th which to oppose the greedy, hard-hearted, despotic mon^ 
archs who governed the surroundin^ountries. 

The Ottoman Ernfrirrw'ii^^jpfe sore stfiiits as Poland, 

but its power and prestige were obviously; WaniW. In otljer 
places we have explained how, after an amazing sue- i?}ie Ot^- 
cession of spectacular triumphs, the tide of Moslenx 
Turkish conquest had gradually turned; how the'^i^hteenth 
sea-power of the Ottoman Empire suffered a serious ventury 
reverse from Spain and Venice at the battle of Lepanto (1571);^ 
how, as a result of the “last crusade’’ and the treaty of Karlowitz 
(1699), the Ottoman Empire was compelled to surrender all 
Hungary to the Austrian Habsburgs.^ 

The reasons for the waning of the Ottoman Empire are to be 
sought, however, less in the inherent strength of its neighbors 
than in its own internal weakness. Domestic, not foreign, 
difficulties prepared the way for its subsequent shrinkage. 

It should be borne in mind that the Moslem Turks never con* 
stituted a majority of the population of their European posses- 
sions. They were essentially a body of conquerors. In frenzies 
of religious or martial enthusiasm, inspired with the idea that 
Divine Providence was using them as agents for the spread of 
Islam, they had fought valiantly with the sword or had taken 
clever advantage of their enemies’ quarrels to plant over wide 
areas the crescent in place of the cross. In the conquered regions, 
the native Christian peoples were reduced to serfdom, and the 
Turkish conquerors became great landholders and the official 
class.® To extend, even to maintain, such an artificial order of 
things, the Turks would be obliged to keep their military organ- 
ization always at the highest pitch of excellence and to preserve 
their government from weakness and corruption. In neither of 
these respects did the Turks ultimately succeed. 

" The sultans of the eighteenth century were not of the stuff of 
which a Mohammed II or a Suleiman the Magnificent had been 

* $0e above, pp. 259-260. * See above, pp. 15-16. 

* See above, Pp^ 3 ? 6 - 32 ; 7 . ,,, 
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made^ To the grim risks of batJtte they preferred the cushioned 
ease of the palace, and all their powers of administration and 
government were quite consumed in the management of the 
household and the harem. Actual authority was gradually 
transferred to the divan, or board of ministers, whose appoint- 
ments or dismissals were the results of palace intrigues, some- 
times petty but more often bloody. Corruption ate its way 
through the entire offic^ijffblf^ oLihe Ottoman Em- 

pire. Positions w^i^Jli^ught and sold from the divan down to the 
obscure village, and ofiice seemed to exist primarily for financial 
profit and , secondarily as a means of oppressing the subject 
peoples. / 

The amy, on which so much in the Ottoman Empire de- 
pended, naturally reflected the demoralized condition of the 
government. While Peter the Great was organizing a powerful 
army in Russia, and Frederick the Great was perfecting the 
Prussian military machine, the Ottoman army steadily declined. 
It failed to keep pace with the development of tactics and of 
firearms in western Europe, and fell behind the times. The all- 
prevalent corruption ruined its discipline, and its best organized 
portion — the janizaries^' — became the masters rather than the 
servants of the sultans and of the whole Turkish government. 

It was the fortune of the Russian tsarina — Catherine the 
Great — to appreciate the real weakness of both the Ottoman , 
Empire and the kingdom of Poland and to turn her neighbors' 
distress to the advantage of her own country. 

No sooner had Catherine secured the Russian crown and by 
her inactivity permitted Frederick the Great to bring the Seven 
Russian ^^ 3 ,rs' War to a successful issue,^ than the death of 
Interfer- Augustus III, elector of Saxony and king of Poland, 
Poland gave her an opportunity to interfere in Polish affairs. 

She was not content with the Saxon line which was 
more or less under Austrian influence. With the astute aid 
of Frederick, she induced the Polish nobles to elect one of her 
own courtiers and favorites, Stanislaus Poniatowski, who thus 
in 1764 became Stanislaus II, the last king of an indejjendent 
Poland. 

With the accession of Stanislaus II, the predominancfe of 
Russia was established in Poland. Russia entered into a sordid 

»See above, pp. 343“344. ^ -*v ' 
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agreement with Prussia to uphold the anarchical constitution of 
the unhappy and victimized country. When patriotic Poles 
made efforts — ^as they now frequently did — to reform their 
government, to aboli^ the liberum veto, and to strengthen the 
state, they found their attempts thwarted by the allies either by 
force of arms or by bribes of money. Feuds among the Polish 
nobles, together with complaints of religious discrimination, 
afforded of the neighboring 

powers, especially Prussia and Russilte^^^^ . 

A popular insurrection of Polish Catlmlics against the intol- 
erable meddling of foreigners was crushed by the troops of 
Catherine, with the single result that the Russiansk in pursuing 
some fleeing insurgents across the southern fronufer, violated 
Turkish territory and precipitated a war between the Ottoman 
Empire and Russia. 

This Turkish War lasted from 1768 to 1774. The Ottoman 
government was profoundly alarmed by the Russian foreign 
policy. It believed that the intrigues in Poland would Russian 
end in the annexation of th^t state to Russia and the War 
consequent upsetting of the balance of power in the Otto- 
East. Once Poland was disposed of, the turn of man 
Turkey would come next. The Turks, moreover, 

‘were egged on by the French government, which, anxious also 
to preserve the balance of power and to defend the liberties of 
Poland, was financially too embarrassed to undertake a great 
war against Prussia and Russia. 

The war between Russia and the Ottoman Empire fully 
confirmed the belief that the/ power of the latter was wan- 
ing. The Turkish troops, badly armed and badly led, suffered 
a series of defeats. The Russians again occupied Azov, which 
Peter the Great had been compelled to relinquish; they over- 
ran the Rumanian principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia; 
they seized Bucharest; and they seemed likely to cross the 
Danube and enter the Balkan peninsula. Catherine wenr. 
so far as to fan a revolt among the Greek subjects of the 
sultan. 

At length, in 1774,. the treaty of Kuchuk Kainarji was con- 
cluded between the belligerents. It was a landmark both in the 
.e^ipansion of the Russian Empire, and in the contraction of 
the Ottoman Empir^ By its provisions, (i) the latter form- 
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illy c^ed^^Azov aad adjacent territory to Russia and r«| 
nounced sovereignty over kH land north of the Black Sea| 
(2) The Ottoman Empire retained W^allachia, Mol- Treaty ci 
davia, and Greece, but promised that thegr should be Kuchuk 
better governed; (3) Russia obtained the right of free = 

navigation for her merchant ships in Ottoman waters; and 
(4) Russia was recognized as the protector of certain churches 
in the dty^pi'^Gon^t'antlhd^^ - 

Within a few years after the signatmdi<|Hlie treaty of Kuchuk 
Kainarji, Catherine established Russian control over the various 
Tartar principalities north of the Black Sea, who^ sovereignty 
the sultan had renounced. By a supplementary Ibgreement in 
1792, the Dniester River was made the boundary between the 
Russian and Ottoman empires.^ 

The policy of Catherine the Great in respect of the Ottoman 
Empire bore three significant results. In the first place, IjLussia 
acquired a natural boundary in southern Europe, and became 
the chief power on the Black Sea. Her ships might now pass 
freely through the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles out into the 
Mediterranean to trade with western Europe. Russians second 
“window to the west’' was gained. In the second place, 
.Russia was henceforth looked upon as the natural ally and 
friend of oppressed Christian nationalities within the realm of 
the Moslem Turks. Finally, the special clause conferring oi^ 
Russia the protectorate of certain churches in Constantinople 
afforded her a pretext for a later claim to protect Christians 
throughout the Ottoman lands and consequently to interfere 
incessantly in Turkish affairs. After the treaty of Kuchuk 
Kainarji, the Ottoman Empire declined with ever-increasing 
rapidity, and Russia became an eager candidate for a liberal 
share of the spoils. 

Even while Catherine the Great was engaged in war with the 
Ottoman Empire, she had not lost sight of her Polish policy. 
Frederick the Great had doubtless hoped that she The First 
would, in order that he might be free to direct a Partition 
distribution of territory entirely satisfactory to him- 
sejf and to Prussia. But the wily tsarina was never so immersed 

i * The treaty of 1792 concluded a war which Catherine, in alliance with Joseph II 
ag^nst Uie Ottoman Empire. Austria aot nothing from the war; 
See above, p. 351. 
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in Cfther matters that she neglected Russian ambitioi^ in Poland. 
In 1772, therefore, she joined with Frederick and with Maria 
Theresa of . Austria in making the first partition of Poland. 
Russia took all the country which lay east of the Diina and 
Dnieper rivers. Prussia took West Prussia except the town of 
Danzig. Austria took Galicia, except the city of Cracow.^ In 
all, Poland was deprived of about a fourth of her territory, a fifth 
of her population,, and alm|^"aHhyaJf The Polish 
nationality no lpng(S^'i||jii(^ common state or a common ^ver- 
cign. 

The partitfon of 1772 sobered many of the Polish magnates 
and broughtAhem to perceive the necessity of radical political 
reform. Yet every effort which they made in this direction was 
rendered abortive by the shameful and hypocritical attitude of 
the neighboring sovereigns. For another twenty-one years the 
wretched country struggled on, a victim of selfish foreign tutelage. 
Although both Frederick and Maria Theresa died in the interval, 
their successors proved quite as willing to cooperate with the 
implacable tsarina. In 1793 Russia and Prussia effected a 
second partition of Poland, and in 1795, following a 
desperate attempt of the Poles to establish a new 
government, Austria joined Russia and Prussia in the, 
third and final dismemberment of the unhappy country. Des- 
perately did the Polish patriotic leader, Kosciuszko, try to 
stem the tide of invasion which poured in from all sides. His 
few forces, in spite of great valor, were no match for the veteran 
allies, and the defense was vain. ‘‘Freedom shrieked when 
Kosciuszko fell.’’ King Stanislaus II resigned his crown and 
betook himself to St. Petersburg. Poland ceased to exist as an 
independent state.^ 

By the partitions of 1793 and 1795, Austria obtained the 
upper valley of the Vistula, and Prussia the lower, including the 
city of Warsaw, while the rest ot Poland, — the major share— 
went to Russia. Ruthenia (or Ukrainia) and almost the whole 
ofiLithuania thus passed into the hands of the tsarina. Russia 
thenceforth bordered immediately on Prussia and Austria and 

* On this ** first partition*’ of Poland, see also above, pp. 344-345. 

•The second and third partitions of Poland were effected in the midst of a,EufO- 
peail situation which was complicated by the French Revolution.. For a fuller 
treatment of them, see below, pp. 7oot^3. 
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became geographically a vital >member>of the European family 
of nations. ’ ' * 

Catherine the Great died in 1706. She thus survived her friend 
and confederate, Frederick the Great, by a decade, imd the final 
partition of Poland by a year. If it can be said of Peter that he 
made Russia a European power, it can be affirmed with equal 
truth that Catherine made Russia a great powers The eight- 
eenth centuryjakiiri witnesse a*marvelte|is growth of the Russian 
Empre^ Europe. It had acquired territory an^ a capital on 
the Baltic. It had secured valuable ports on the Black Sea. Ita 
boundaries had been extended westward into he very centre of 
the Continent. It now embraced, not only Russians, bht Ukrain- 
ians, Lithuanians, Estonians, Letts, and Poles. 

The rise of Russia was at the expense of her neighbors. Sweden 
had surrendered her eastern provinces and lost her control of 
the Baltic. The Ottoman Eihpire had been forced to yield its 
monopoly of the shores and trade of the Black Sea. Poland had 
disappeared from the map. 


CHAPTER IX 

THE RISE OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

I. FOUNDATIONS OF BRITISH COMMElK^^^CpLONIES, 

AND CAPITALISM 

lEWING the European states of the eighteenth 
century, we must point out that, simultane- 
ously with the emergence of Prussia and Rus- 
sia as great military powers on the Continent, 
England (joined with Scotland as the kingdom 
of Great Britain) became the foremost com- 
mercial and colonial power in the world. For 
England to reach this preeminence, it had taken two centuries 
and successive struggles with Spain, the Netherlands, and France. 

Back in the sixteenth century, England, as we have seen, was 
a second-rate power.^ Its wealth was slight compared with that 
of the Netherlands. Its population was very much less than the 
population of France. Its armed forces were far fewer than those 
of Spain. In Europe, it appeared of less importance than Portu- 
gal or Poland. And from overseas trade and settlement it was 
legally debarred by the prior discoveries of Portuguese and 
Spaniards and by the papal decree which had divided the non- 
European world between Spain and Portugal. 

Yet in that same sixteenth century the foundations were laid 
for the later economic supremacy of England. The Tudor sover- 
England of the time, froth Henry VII to Elizabeth, 

in §ie patriotically pursued national interests. The whole- 
sale confiscation of ecclesiastical property and the 
accompanying process of ‘‘enclosing’’ landed estates 
and transforming them into noblemen’s private property 
served to enrich certain Englishmen and to provide capital 
for foreign ventures. The introduction of Calvinistic ethics 
into England and Scotland stimulated the growth of a capi- 
talistic spirit. The absence of protracted and destructive 

» See above, pp. 28-30, 224, 238-240, 251-254* 
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civil wars, such as troubled France and the Netherji^ ^ and al- 
most ruined Germany, and the aloofness from dynas^^ struggles 
(unless participation was directly advantageous economic 
interests) afforded England ample opportunity to de vote her re- 
sources to commerce and.rfioni^-making. Besides, the champion- 
ship of a distinctively national type of Protestantism provided 
the emotional impulse and the convenient slogans for ranging 
the mass of Englishmen in support of their sovereigns, adven- 
turers, and^iKliStal^ts against such a power as that of Catholic 
SpaitlT'^Ifogether, England was in a peculiarly fayprable position 
to,v/ake advantage of the misfortunes of older a&id seemingly 
stronger colonial powers. 

Though the discovery of the North American continent by 
Cabot toward the close of the fifteenth century had be^n patron- 
ized by the English King Henry VII, the English did not imme- 
diately exploit the discovery; and, for a time, they sat idly by 
while Spain proceeded to colonize and monopolize the trade of 
the greater part of America, and Portugal did likewise in Brazil, 
Africa, and the Far East. Before long, however, Englishmen 
began to perceive ways and means of deriving economic advan- 
tages from the labors of Spaniards and Portuguese. 

It was during the reign of Elizabeth (1558-1603) that England 
began her great seafaring career. And she began it with piracy, 


smuggling, and slave-trading. One of the pioneers was 
John Hawkins (i 532-1595), a native of Plymouth, who tion of 
in the 1 560’s inaugurated the daring and lucrative in- f 
dustry of stealing negroes from Portuguese slave- in Reign 
catchers on the Guinea coast of Africa, transporting 
them to the New World, and selling them to Spanish 


colonists. With Queen Elizabeth, Hawkins shared his financial 
profits, but he grew so wealthy himself that in the 1570’s he could 
settle down in England as, a capitalist and send out nu- 
merous expeditions to engage in the slave-trade, to 
prey on the overseas colonies of Spain, and to fight and rob 
Spanish treasure-ships on the way from America. Under royal 
auspices, moreover, he organized an English navy; and as rear- 
admiral he had a conspicuous part in the repulse of the Spanish 
Armada. Throughout his harsh, unscrupulous career, Hawkins 
professed an ardent Puritanism. On one of his voyages, when 
he was becalmed and his negroes were suffering and dying, he 



Mnisi^ mlii the nsfiectiosL that he a^^ast was oqb 

the ^h^ whom Ood wcmW ™ ■ 

X P*ands?urake {1545-^ 5^5), a cousin of Hawkins^^was formal^ 
^eou^missioiied in 1570 by Elizabeth as a privateer; and with initiail 
/ financial baddng from her and her favorite, the ' 

^ Essac, he also acquired fame and ^wealth at Spani^ 
expense. In 1586, he returned from a three-year trip around the 
wbrld, laden with booty which he had taken from %)aniards and 
Portuguese; it was the second circumnavigatten globe, and 
the first by an Englishman. In 1588 Drake served as^^^n^lish 
vice-admiral against the Spanish Armada. 

A third freebooter and pirate was Thomas Cavendish (iSS§~ 
1592), who in 1586-1587 effected the third circumnavigation of 
Csyenmsli globe in the record time of two years and fifty days. 

Cavendish looted as he went, and it was said on his 
return that ‘‘his sailors were clothed in silk, his sails were damask, 
and his top-mast covered with cloth of gold.” 

Even more renowned were the adventurous exploits of two 
half-brothers — Humphrey Gilbert (1539-1583) and Walter 
Gilbert (i 55 2-1 6 18). Gilbert profited from piracy and 

and campaigned in the Netherlands against Spain, but his 

Rnleigb principal title to fame rests on two other achievements. 
In the first place, he developed and inspired many of his country- 
men with the theory that China and India could be reached from 
England not only by utilizing the Portuguese and Spanish routes, 
but also, and more quickly, by sailing northwest or northeast 
over the polar seas.^ He himself soughCa “north passage” in 
1 578-1 579, and a number of other English sailors, including 
Frobisher, Davis, Hudson, and Baffin, did likewise.® Though all 

' Hawkins explained to Queen Elizabeth his failure to capture a particular Span- 
ish treasure-fleet by quoting from the Bible: “Paul doth plant, Apollo doth water, 
but God giveth the increase; ’’.which exhibition of piety is said to have provoked 
the queen into exclaiming, “God’s death! This fool went out a soldier, and has 
come home a divine. ” 

* Even before the reign of Elizabeth, Sir Hugh Willoughby had attempted to 
sail to China by following the north shore of Europe eastward, but he had perishedon 
the coast of Lapland in 1554. Gilbert interested himself in the “northern passage” 
as early as 1566, and ten years later he published an influential book on the subject. 

“ •Frobisher won notoriety by pretending to have discovered gold in the Arctic 
and he won actual wealth by freebooting, under Raleigh, on the Spanish A^n. 
Davis and Baffin both gave names to Arctic regions which they explored; Davis, 
besides, discovered the Falkland Islands; and both spent their last years in the 
service of the English East India Company, Davis meeting death in a wiUi 
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sudi efforts were doomed to^aSare by imp? ssable ice; tiiey annied 
to increase ^graphical kima^ge aad to estabfidbi Englisb su* 
premacy in the rich northern hdieries, particularly ip' the whalbg 
kidiffitry. In the second place, Gilbert was the pioneer Eng %h 
colonizer. Armed with a charter from Queen Elizabeth author* 
izing him to discover and occupy “any remote, barbarous, and 
heatiben lands not actually possessed of any Christian prince or 
people,” he founded a, colony in 1583 at St. Johns, Newfound- 
land. was shivt-lived, but thenceforth the at- 

ten^frtif'TOlEnglishmen to create an overseas colopjid empire were 
perdstent and, before long, successful. 

''‘iiValter Raleigh, a handsome fellow and a bragging buccaneer, 
was a favorite of Queen Elizabeth and an idol of patrfotic Eng- 
lishmen. He gained money easily by raids on Spanish colonies 
a:nd commerce, and spent it lavishly at court and in colonial 
undertakings. By royal favor he acquired extensive estates in 
Ireland and planted English settlers on them. He codparated 
with his half-brother Humphrey Gilbert in the establishment of 
the English colony in Newfoundland. He also gave the name 
“Virginia” (in honor of Elizabeth, the “virgin queen”) to the 
vast but then vague stretch of American land north of the Span- 
ish settlements in Florida, and on Roanoke Island (in the present 
state of North Carolina) he founded the first English colony in 
what is now the United States. This colony, like that in New- 
foundland, was short-lived, but it was soon followed by perma- 
nent English settlements.* 

Raleigh and Gilbert, Frobisher and Cavendish, Drake and 
Hawkins, these are only conspicuous examples of a large number 
of F.n g lishmpn who in the second half of the sixteenth century 
sought— and obtained— rich rewards from distant adventurings. 
Most of the rewards were at Spanish expense, and were reaped 
from such questionable sources as piracy, pillage, and the slav^ 
trade. But the means were justified on the ground that th^ 
were necessary to assure the freedom of Protestant England 
against the domination of Catholic Spain, and Queen Elizabeth 
winked at them when she did not op)enly abet them. 

Japanese pirates off the coast of Sumatra, and Baffin in a battle with the Portu- 
guese for the possession of the Persian port of Ormuz. Bfenry Hudson, ia repeated 
seeiicing R for a northwest rdute to China, was the explorer of the river, bay, and 
tetritoiy which still bear his name. 

^ On the personal f Ate of Raleigh, see above, p. 260, note. 




I^ipm this HgWjr irre^lai: and practically u. 
tietw^ Engiind ‘and Si)kin, Ehgi^tf merg^ ^he’ * 
putidme was made possible by the dkiifg a. 
i^glish sailors; and it was render^ ineVitdbli' 
defeat of the Spanish Armada and by the' • 
Elizabeth was enabled to despatch at critical tir ' 
i^etherlanders, Frenchmen, Portuguese, or any other people who 
were threatening the dominion of Phil 4 x II.i It was England, 
therefore, which was a principal agent in breSSeingSiown the Span- 
ish monopoly ^ world-commerce and world-empire. By thti^ose 
of Elizabeth’s reign, Englishmen were to be found in every qh^r- 
ter of the globe, following Drake’s lead into the Pacific or Gak 
bert’s into the Arctic, hunting for slaves in the wilds of Africa, 
joumeyi^ in caravans across the steppes of Russia into central 
Aaa, bargaining with Turks and Greeks in the Near East, laying 
the foundations of the East India Company, or of the colonies of 
Virginia and Newfoundland. All of which meant that new wealth 
was pouring into England, enriching many a courtier and noble- 
man and many an upstart adventurer, and stimulating the 
growth of a numerous and influential middle class. 

Following the death of Elizabeth, James VI of Scotland as- 
cended the English throne as James I (1603-1625), and the two 
Advance British kingdoms were united under a common sover- 
^m^e under James and his Stuart successors, the 

under advance of England as a conunercial and colonial 
Janies I world-power continued, and with ever quickening 
speed. James I, it is true, formally reversed the foreign policy of 
Elizabeth. To the intense disgust of many of his subjects he con- 
cluded peace with Spain, tried to arrange a marriage between his 
son and a Spanish princess, and put Walter Raleigh to death for 
the same sort of piracy for which Raleigh had been honored and 
promoted by Elizabeth. . Outside of strictly Spanish preserves, 
however, James I fostered commerce and colonies. He followed 
Elizabethan precedent by large-scale plantings of Protestant 
Englishmen and Scotsmen in northern Ireland (Ulster). He con- 
firmed the charters which his predecessor had granted to English 

* See above, pp. 251-254. 
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• sanies apd he hift^lf ^Iwtered new; on?$' ,':jrhe Miis-. 

/ ' > ' the oldest oi :i^e ^‘chartered cx)m^aLnies/’ which 

>■ .'nated in the time of Mary Tudor and had obtained dur>i 
.eign of Elizabeth exclusive trading pri’^eges on Utb 
’ Sea, was now encouraged to extend its operations through^ 
out the expanding Rusaan Empire. During ihe sevaiteenth 
century and, until the advent of Peter the Great, the foreign 
commerce pf, . Russia was almost wholly in the hands of the 
English- Muscovy Company. 

An English East India Company had been chaitoed in .1600, 
in the last years of Elizabeth, for the purpos.^ of monopolizing 
for fifteen years all English trading east of the Cape 
of Good Hope “ in places not held by other Christian 
powers.” At first, slight success had attended this 
company, but after 1609, when it was rechartered by 
James I in perpetuity, with increased capital and privile^, it 
became an important source of English power and wealth in 
India. From the city of Surat, as a centre, English fleets of the 
East India Company ousted the Portuguese from several towns 
along the west coast between Goa and Diu and seized the stra- 
tegic port of Masulipatam on the eastern coast. In 1622 another 
fleet captured from the Portuguese the town of Ormuz on the 
Persian Gulf. Foundations were clearly laid for a British mer- 
cantile empire in India and Persia. 

It was also during the reign of James I that the first permanent 
settlements were made by Englishmen in the New World. Under 
the auspices of the London Company, which he char- n-n gH.!, 
tered, and under the able leadership of Captain John Colonies 
Smith, an expedition of some hundred adventurers “Amertos 
arrived on the coast of Raleigh’s “Virginia,” sailed up a river 
which they christened the James in honor of their -king, and on 
a low-lying peninsula founded Jamestown (1607). Five ye^ 
later, under the auspices of another newly chartered compaiiy, 
a settlement was effected in the Benpuda Islands. In 1620, a 
band of F.nglisb Radical Protestants — so-called “Separatists” or 
“Congregationalists,” — ^who haul been persecuted by Jaunes I 
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:aiiS Other Andean Protestants and had found tenipbnary r ' j 
in Hollaiid, and who were how enlisted as overseas colonists>iiy 
a branch of the London Company and led by Captain Miles 
Standidi, established themselves at Plymouth on the coast of 
^‘New England’’ (1620). Thenceforth, English migration to 
America increased rapidly. 

Under Charles I (1625-1649), the son and successor of James I, 
English colonization in America proceeded apace. Settlements 
Expansion made in New England, at Boston (1630), Provi- 

dence (1636), Hartford (1636), New Haven (1638), 
and elsewhere. The population of Virginia increased 
from two thousand to fifteen thousand. A new colony 
was planted on the banks of the Chesapeake by Lord 
Baltimore, under royal patent, and named Maryland in honor 
of the wife of Charles I (1634). Important footholds were ob- 
tained in the West Indies, on the islands of St. Christopher and 
Barbados (1625), Nevis (1628), Antigua, and Montserrat (1632). 

It must be emphasized that England was only one of the 
European nations which between 1560 and 1650 labored, with 
Rise of considerable success, to destroy Spain's monopoly of 

pencil overseas commerce and colonization. France, too, 
Cominerce f ^ 

tnd labored simultaneously for the same purpose and 

Colonies almost equal success. Capitalism was then as 

much developed in France as in England; Frenchmen were as 
eager as Englishmen to secure a profitable share of the world’s 
trade and dominion; and the dynastic rivalry between the French 
royal line and the Spanish Habsburgs was easily translated into 
colonial and commercial rivalry between their respective realms. 
French Protestants and even patriotic French Catholics vied 
with English Protestants in detesting Philip II of Spain and in 
poaching upon his distant and wide preserves.^ 

Indeed the emergence of France as a commercial and colonial 
power curiously parallelled England’s. What Cabot had orig- 
inally been to England, Verrazano and Cartier were to France. 
Then, in the second half of the sixteenth century, there were 
French, as well as English, pirates, buccaneers, smugglers, and 
adventurers. Admiral Coligny, one of the leaders of the French 
Protestants, inspired many an attack on Spanish or Portuguese 
shipping and many an attempt to found overseas cotonies for 
‘ See above, pp. aS4~a59. 
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France, botaWy in Brazil and in Florida. These first foundations 
were J short-lived, but they were followed, in the early part of 
the seventeenth century, by permanent settlements. Udder 
King Henry IV, Samuel Champlain, a brave and sagacious 
French adventurer, explored the valley of the St. Lawrence and 
in 1608 founded Quebec. By 1650 the French were not only 
colonizing Canada and Acadia ^ and exploiting the furs, forests, 
and fisheries of northern America, but they were also engaging 
in commercial ventures in the Far East and in the slave-trade 
between Africa and America. 

In the year 1650, however, the Dutch Netherlands, the so- 
called “United Provinces,” seemed to be the outstanding suc- 
cessor to the maritime supremacy of Spain and 
Portugal, if England and France had significantly cia?iSd^* 
contributed to the decline of Spain, the chief profits Colonial 
seemed to have accrued to the Netherlands. tonce^of 

It was natural that the Netherlands should rise to the Dutdi 
commercial and colonial greatness. We have already 
•noted how in the first half of the sixteenth century theSeven- 
the Netherlands were the wealthiest portion of the centu^ 
dominions of Charles V and Netherlandish traders 
and * bankers, supplanting Italians in capitalistic leadership, 
were financing and profiting from the construction of the 
Spanish and Portuguese colonial empires.^ We have also 
noted how in the second half of the sixteenth century the 
Netherlanders fell out with their Spanish sovereign, Philip II, 
and how the northern (or Dutch) Netherlands waged a long and 


eventually successful struggle for national independence.^ In the 
circumstances, the Dutch had the reasons, the means, and the 
opportunities for preying most indefatigably on Spanish com- 
merce and colonies; and when Portugal was incorporated with 
Spain in 1580, the Dutch were in an excellent position to extmd 
their preying to Portuguese commerce and colonies. 

In 1593 the Dutch began systematic slave-trading on the 
Guinea coast of Africa. In 159S undertook their Thel>iitch 
first expedition to India and the Spice Islands. In 1602 in the East 
they merged a number of earlier commercial com- 
p^ies into the Dutch East India Company, which proceeded to 


1 The region now known as Nova Scotia. 

* See above, pp. 87-90. ^Sec above, op. 24 S“ 2 So* 
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drive the i?ortuguese ffoim C^lon, Java, Sumatra, ^ 

Moluccas (Spice Islands). A great naval victory at Malacca 
t6o6 over, a combined Sp^ish-Portuguese fleet arid a de\. J 
deferit of the remaining Spanish squadron at Gibraltar ar i / 
rendered the Dutch the virtual masters of the ocean trade routes 
and enabled a great governor of the Dutch East India Company, 
John Goen, to do for Holland what Albuquerque a century earlier 
had done for Portugal. Coen reorganized the East Indian trading 
posts which had been captured from the Portuguese, made 
favorable treaties with native chieftains, and consolidated and 
extended the empire of the Dutch Netherlands in the Far East 
90 that it eventually included not only Ceylon, Java, Sumatra, 
and the Moluccas but also the Malay peninsula, Formosa, 
Borneo, Celebes, a part of New Guinea, and a claim to the 
western coast of Australia (which was named New Holland). As 
the political and commercial capital of this huge and rich do- 
main, Coen founded in 1619 the city of Batavia on the island of 
Java. 

For some time after the death of Coen, the Dutch continued 
to expand and strengthen their monopoly of Far Eastern trade. 
They largely supplanted other Europeans in the commerce of 
Japan, China, and India. The most famous navigator in the 
service of the Dutch East India Company, Abel Tasman (1603- 
1659), sailed completely around Australia (1642-1643) and dis- 
covered Tasmania, New Zealand, and the Tonga and Fiji islands. 
Another Dutch navigator appropriated the island of St. Helena, 
in the southern Atlantic, in 1645; f^e shipwreck of Dutch 
sailors at the Cape of Good Hope in 1648 led shortly afterwards 
to the founding of Cape Town and the establishment of a Dutch 
colony in South Africa. 

In the meantime, the Dutch were laying foundations for com- 
mercial and colonial dominion in America. Like contemporary 
Englishmen and Frenchmen, they at first resorted to 
piracy, smuggling, and slave-trading within Spanish 
> or Portuguese areas, but soon, under the auspices of 
chai^ered companies, they began to capture strategic posts from 
thei< rivals or to stake out claims to hitherto unoccupied tern- 
tori^ Thus, on the one hand, they invaded Portuguese Bra- 
zil (1624) and wrested from the Spaniards the West Indian 
islands of Tobago and Curasao (1632-1634), and, on the other 
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.4 colonized the Hudson ,v;all(^ in I^otr^ ' 

, cfefi|®^rto this valley rested on its explorat^n. in x 0 <^ ijy 
/-.j-gr Hudson, the English navigator, who was then in Dutclji 
I ,j.j < (i(; and on its occupation by Dutch traders and colonist 
shpiitly afterwards. At the mouth ot the river they founded the 
city of New Amsterdam, and a hundred and fifty miles up 
river they built Fort Orange. They were soon extending tjfis 
promising colony of New Netherland eastward toward the 
Connecticut River and westward to the Delaware.* 

It thus transpired that by the middle of the seventeenth 
century the Dutch had become the chief heir to Portugal’s com- 
mercial supremacy in Asia and Africa and were threatening to 
become a most serious rival of England and France for the 
Spanish inheritance in America. The economic prosperity of 
the Netherlands was the envy of all Europe, and Amsterdam was 
the banking centre of the world. 

Whence it followed that, just as Spain and Portugal had been ’ 
the targets of attack by other would-be commercial 
powers in the sixteenth century, so the Netherlands dal Ware 
were assailed in the seventeenth century. Dutchmen, 
rather than Spaniards and Portuguese, were now re- aadAe 
garded with disfavor and even hatred by Frenchmen 
and especially by Englishmen. Between England and 
the Netherlands a series of wars ensued. 

This, at first thought, may seem surprising. Most English- 
men and Dutchmen were alike enthusiastically Protestant. 
They had long made common cause against Catholic Spain. 
Economic as well as religious ties between them had long been 
intimate. But the richer grew the Netherlands, the more anxious 
were the Dutch government and bourgeoisie to exclude every 
foreigner, Protestant as well as Catholic, from their commerce 
and colonies. And the greater the profits which England de- 
rived from the forceful destruction of Spanish monopoly, the 
more determined were her sovereigns and traders and capitaUsts 
to prevent any other foreign power from establishing another 
monopoly. It was thanks to the marked growth of capitalism, 
both in the Netherlands and in England, that by the seven- 
teenth century common religion was subordinated to national 

* A Swedish company, patronized by King Gustavua^olphus, had established 
» fort on the Delaware in 1638; this fort was captured hy the Dutch in 1655. 



^QQWOim^ i^teiests, aiui. ware waged between ihs^tm 
countries. . ^ 

A Rivaliy developed betwe^ England and the Netherlands 
^ly in tbe seventeaith century. It d^loped over fisheries in* 
the. north AjJahtic, over commercial posts in India, over slave- 
trading in Africa and the West Indies, over settlements in 
America; In the WeSt, the Dutch by establishing the colony of 
New Nethcrland, thrust a threatening wedge between English 
settlements in Virginia and New England. In the East, the 
English East India Company was prohibited by the Dutch East 
India Company from trading with the Spice Islands, and in 
. English merchants and settlers on the island of Amboyna 
#ere massacred by a Dutch naval force. 

At length, in 1651, when the English government, then headed 
hy Oliver Cromwell, enacted a special navigation act, confining 
English trade to English ships and thereby forbidding the Dutch 
*to trade direct v/ith England, formal hostilities commenced. 
They were destined to continue through three wars. 

In the first Anglo-Dutch War (1652-1654), the English suf- 
fered several defeats at the hands of the great Dutch admirals, 
De Ruyter and Van Tromp, but they also won some successes; 
and by the treaty of Westminster (1654) they obtained from' the 
Netherlands a trading-post in the Spice Islands and an indenmity 
for the “massacre of Amboyna.’’ Indirectly, the English were 
aided ifi this war by an uprising of the Portuguese colonists in 
Brazil against their Dutch masters; and the Netherlands by a 
treaty of 1662 receded Brazil to Portugal.^ Thereafter the 
Dutch retained in South America only a portion of Guiana 
(Surinam).^ . 

In the second Anglo-Dutch War (1665-1667) the English were 
even more successful. Though a Dutch fleet under De Ruyter 
burned English shipping on the Thames and temporarily ter- 
rorized London, the English captured New Amsterdam, rechris- 
tened it New York in honor of the duke of York (the heir to the 

^ Tlus treaty was favored by King Charles II of England who^had just married 
a Portuguese princess and had obtained, as her dowry, the important city of 
Bombay in India. Charles II preferred that Brazil should belong to a weak Portugal 
.^ther than to the strong Netherlands. 

* Just on the eve of the first Anglo-Dutch War, the South Atlantic island of 
%t. HhlOna was occupied by the English. It was confirmed in their posaession by 
m agreement of 1661. 
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Englida: and secured its permanent cessfott by the tis^^ 

of Breda (1667). ' ’ ^ 

The third Anglo-Dutch War (1672-1674) wds^ merged in 'the 
attadc which Louis Xiy of France made on the Netherlands 
and which has already been discussed.^ The English ting at 
the time, Charles II, was in alliance with Louis XIV, and still 
believed that the Netherlands constituted the chief obstacle ‘to 
his own country’s commercial and colonial expansion. On tile 
other hand, the English parliament, critical of the domestic 
policies of Charles II and doubtless more reflective of the Senti- 
ments of English traders and capitalists, wa becoming con viriced 
that the Netherlands had already ceased to be a dangerous 
rival and that France was the outstanding English enemy of 
the future. 

Consequently, through the remainder of the reign of Charles H 
and through that of his brother and successor, James H (1685- 
1688), England pursued a wavering policy between jj^cnneof* 
the Netherlands and France, now favoring the one Anglo- 
and now favoring the other. By 1688, however, it 
was generally recognized in England that the period 

active growth was past for the overseas empires not only ol 
Poftugal and Spain but also of the Netherlands and that the 
future race for world wealth and dominion was between England 
and France. As England had laid her foundations of capitalisin> 
commerce, and colonies in a struggle with Spain in the sixteenth 
century and in wars with the Netherlands in the seventeenth 
century, so now in a vast conflict with France she would seek 
to crown those foundations with njastery of the seas and of aH 
the continents beyond the seas. The Anglo-French conflict 
began in 1689 and raged intermittently throughout the eight- 
eenth century. 

2. Britain's rivalry with trance 

England and France had each planted overseas colonies, as we 
have seen, in the first half of the seventeenth century. During 
the second half of the century, both continued to develop and 
intensify colonial and commercial ambitions, so that by the 
year 1689 their rival dominions and trading posts faced each 
other in North America, in the West Indlies, in Africa, and in 

i See above, pp. 299-3ox. 
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Let iis glance at the extent and nature of these rival 
empires on the eve of the long struggle between them. 

In North America, England possessed in 1689 a continuous 
and fairly populous strip of Atlantic seacoast, comprising ten 
colcmies. The oldest of these, Virginia, had been 
Colonies settled in 1607. Plsmiouth, founded in 1620, was 
to 1689^ about to be merged (1691) with the neighboring New 
England colony of Massachusetts (which then in- 
cluded what is now Maine). Adjoining Massachusetts, in “New 
England,” had grown up the three separate colonies of Connecti- 
cut; Rhode Island, and New Hampshire. Maryland had been 
^tablished, in 1634, to the north of Virginia, and Carolina, in 
1665, to the south. The capture of New Netherland from the 
Dutch in 1664 had enabled the English to form the additional 
colonies of New York and New Jersey. And the appropriation 
of the territory between New Jersey and Maryland by William 
•Penn and fellow English Quakers had recently (1681) set Penn- 
sylvania as the keystone in the arch of English colonies along 
the Atlantic. Besides, since 1623 an English settlement had 
existed in Newfoundland, and since 1670 an English chartered 
company had been active in the fur trade of Hudson’s Bay. / 
Numerous causes had contributed to the growth of the British 
colonies on the North American continent. Anglican religious 
intolerance had driven Radical Protestants to New England and 
Catholics to Maryland. Subsequently, the intolerance of Radicals 
in England had sent Anglicans to Virginia. Thousands of others 
had migrated merely to acquire wealth or to escape starvation. 
And America seemed a place wherein to mend broken fortunes. 
Upon the landed estates^ (plantations) of gentlemen in the south- 
ern colonies, negro slaves toiled without pay in the tobacco 
fields. ‘ New England was less fertile, but its shrewd colonists 
found wealth in fishing, whaling, rum-making, and shipping. 
By 1689 the population of the ten colonies was estimated at 
nearly three hundred thousand. 

The French settlers were less numerous * but more widely 
spread. From their first posts in Quebec (1608) and Acadia, 

they had pushed on up the St. Lawrence. Jesuit and other 

• 

* Later, rice and cotton became important products of southern agriculture. 

• Probably not more than 20,000 Frenchmen were residing in America in 1680 
By X7SO their number had increased perhaps to 60.000. 
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Catholic missionaries had led the way from Montreal west^ira^d 
tb*Lak6 Superior and southward to the Ohio River. In 1682 
La Salle, a French nobleman, after paddling do^ the 
Mlsyis^pf)i, laid claim to the whole basin of that mighty Colonien 
stream, arid named the region Louisiana^in honor of 
LoUis XIV of France. Nominally, at least, this ter- 
ritory was claimed by the English, for in most of the colonial 
charters emanating from the English crown in the seventeenth 
century were clauses which granted lands ^‘from sea to sea’' — 
that is, from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The heart of /‘New 
France” remained on the St. Lawrence, but, despite English 
claims, French forts were commencing lj mark the trails of 
French fur-traders down into the “Louisiana,” and it was clear 
that whenever the English colonists should cross the Appalachian 
Mountains to the westward they would have to fight the French. 
Besides, there were French, as well as English, settlers in New- 
foundland, and the French in Canada resented the activities 
of the English Hudson's Bay Company. 

French and English were neighbors also in the West Indies. 
Martinique and Guadeloupe acknowledged French sovereignty, 
while Jamaica, Barbados, and the Bahamas were English.^ These 
^l&ldings in the West Indies were highly prized not only for their 
sugar plantations, but for their convenience as stations for trade 
with Mexico and South America. 

In Africa the French had made settlements in Madagascar, at 
Goree, and at the mouth of the Senegal River, and the English 
had established themselves in Gambia and on the 
jGold Coast, but as yet the African posts were mere and 
stations for trade in gold-dust," ivory, wax, and, 
principally, negro slaves. The real struggle for 
Africa was not to come until the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. 

Of even greater lure to both France and England was Asiatic 
India, which, unlike America or Africa, offered a field more 

iThe following West Indies were also English: Nevis, Montserrat, Antigua, 
Honduras, St. Lucia, Virgin Islands, and the Turks and Caicos Islands. St. Kitts 
was divided between England and France; and the western part of Haiti, already 
visited by French buccaneers, was definitely annexed to France in 1697. The 
Bermudas, lying outside the “West Indies,” were already English. 

* Gold coins are still often called “guineas” in England, from the fact that a 
gcxxt deal of ^old used to come from the Quinea coai|^ Africa. 
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f^yorfiUe for commerce than for qpnquest or cplonizadon^.; jFpf . 
it . happened that the fertility and extent of India— its area 
India In ^ ^ Europe — were taxed tp .tjiejt 

thaSeven- uttermost to support a population of probably /.two 
hundred millions; and all, therefore, which Eurqppjana 
desired was an opportunity to' buy Indian products, 
such as cotton, indigo, spices, dyes, drugs, silks, precious stones, 
and peculiar manufactures. 

In the seventeenth century India was ruled by a dynasty of 
Moslem emperors called Moguls, who had entered the peninsula 
as conquerors in the previous century and had established a 
spldhdid court in the city of Delhi on a branch of the Ganges. 
']^e bulk of the people, however, maintained their ancient Hindu 
religion with their social ranks or castes, and preserved their 
distinctive speech and customs. Over a country like India, 
broken up into many disparate regions by diverse physical 
features, climates, industries, and languages, the Moslem con- 
querors, — the ‘‘ Great Mogul and his viceroys, called nawabs,^ — 
found it impossible to establish more than a loose sovereignty, 
many of the native princes or rajas’’ still being allowed to rule 
with considerable independence, and the millions of Hindus 
feeling little love or loyalty for their emperor. It was this fat^i 
weakness of the Great Mogul which enabled the European 
traders, who in the seventeenth century besought his favor and 
protection, to set themselves up in the eighteenth as his masters. 

It will be remembered that after the voyage of Vasco da Gama 
the Portuguese had monopolized the trade with India and the 
East until they had been attacked by the Dutch to- 
ward the close of the sixteenth century. This was the 
very time when the English were making their first 
voyages ^ to the East and were taking advantage of their own 
war with Philip II of Spain to attack his Portuguese possessions. 
The first English trading stations were opened at Masulipatam 
(i6ii) and at Surat (1612). In the latter year and again in 1615 
Portuguese fleets were defeated, and in 1622 the Portuguese 
were driven out of the important Persian city of Ormdz. By 
1689 the English had acquired three important points in |ndia. 


in mdia 


* Mote popularly, “nabobs.” 

* Actually the ^t English voyage to the East Indies was made between 1591 
and 15^, almost a oentuiy after the first Portuguese voyage. 
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(i) Calcutta, in the delta of the Gange^^ (and in the province df 
Bengal), had been founded in 1686, but it was yet uncei^t^n 
whether the English could hold it against the Mogul emperor. 
(i)S\t Madras, farther south. Sir Francis Day had built Fort 
St. George (1640). (3) Gn the western coast, the trading station 
of Surat was now surpassed in value by Bombay, the dowry of 
the Portuguese princess who had married King Charles II (1662). 

The first French Company for Eastern trade had been formed 
only four years after the English East India Company,^ but the 
first French factory in India — at Surat — was not es- The 
tabUshed until 1668 and the French did not seriously 
compete with the English and Dujtch in India until 
the close of the seventeenth century. However, their post at 
Chandarnagar (1672), in dangerous proximity to Calcutta, and 
their thriving station at Pondicherry (1674), within a hundred 
miles of Madras, augured ill for the future harmony of French 
and English in India. 

From the foregoing brief review of the respective colonial 
possessions of Great Britain and France in the year 1689, it 
must be evident that although France had entered the compara- 
^lonial competition tardily, she had succeeded re- tive 
m^kably well in becoming a formidable rival of the 
British. The great struggle for supremacy was to be pd Fwice 
decided, nevertheless, not by priority of settlement or “ 
validity of claim, but by the fighting power of the contestants. 
France, a larger, more populous, and richer country than England, 
able then single-handed to keep the rest of Europe at bay, 
was to prove the weaker of the two in the struggle for world 
empire. ' 

In the first place, England's maritime power was increasing 
more steadily than that of France. Although Richelieu had 
recognized the need fpr a French navy and had given a great 
impetus to ship-building, France had become inextricably en- 
tangled in European politics, and the navy was half forgotten 
in the ambitious land wars of Louis XIV. The English, on the 
other hand, were predisposed to the sea by the very fact of their 
insularity, and since the days of the great armada their most 
patriotic boast had been of the deeds of mariners. In the wars 

^ Charters to French companies had been granted; in 1604 and in 1615. The 
Compagnie des Indes was formed in 1642, and reconst^ted in 1664. 
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TOlh the IDiitch, the first great English admiral— Robert — 

had won glorious victories. 

Then> too, the Navigation Acts (1651, 1660), by exdh ' 
foreign ships from trade between Great Britain and her colo^’ V 
may have lessened the volume of trade; but they resulted in- ‘ 
doubted pro^erity for English shippers. Whether capturing 
galleons off the ‘‘Spanish main’' or defeating Portuguese fleets 
in the Far East, English pirates, slavers, and merchantmen 
were not to be encountered without fear or envy. English com- 
merce and industry, springing up under the protection and en- 
couragement of the Tudors and Stuarts, had given birth to a 
moneyed class powerful enough, as we shall presently see, to ob- 
tain sp)ecial rights and privileges through parliament.^ 

The French, on the other hand, labored under certain com- 
mercial handicaps. I^ocal tolls and internal customs-duties hin- 
dered traffic; and the medieval guild system had retained in 
France its power to hamper capitalism in its pursuit of profits. 
The long civil and religious wars, which called workmen from 
their benches and endangered the property and lives of mer- 
chants, had resulted in reducing French commerce to a shadow 
before 1600. Under Henry IV prosperity revived, but the growth 
of royal power made it impossible for the Protestant merchgfSts 
in France to achieve political power comparable with that which 
their fellows won in England. Consequently the F'rench mer- 
cantile classes were quite unable to prevent Louis XIV from 
ruining their country by foreign war. They could not vote 
themselves privileges and bounties as in England, nor could 
they declare war on commercial rivals. True, Colbert, the great 
“mercantilist” minister of Louis XIV, did his best to encourage 
new industries, such as silk production, to make rules for the 
better conduct of old industries, and to lay taxes on such im- 
ported goods as might compete with home products, but French 
industry could not be made to thrive like that of England. It is 
often said that Colbert’s careful regulations did much harm by 
stifling the spirit of free enterprise; but far more destructive 
were the wars and taxes ^ of the Grand Monarch. The only 


.1 See Vol. a, pp. 434, 453-454. 

■ In order to obtain money for his court, diplomacy, and wars, Louis XIV not 
' only increased taxes ' but debased the coinime* Particularly unfortunate, eco- 
nomically, was the revocation of the edict of Nantes (1685). Sec above, p. 313. 
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woi 4 er is. ttot France bore th^ drain o< men and money as wtJl 
a^, ■ , "id. ’ ' .. V , - 

general colonial policy France seem^ decidedly superior. 

I . XIV had taken over the whole of ‘New France ’’ as a roy^ 

ViAice, and the French could present a united front against 
tlie, divided and discordant English colonies. Under Colbert 
the number of French colonists in America increased three hun- 
dred per cent in twenty years. Moreover the french, both in 
India and in America, were almost uniformly successful in gain- 
ing the friendship and trust ojithe natives, whereas, at least with 
the redmen, the English wer^e frequently at war. 

The English, however, had a great advantage in the number 
of colonists. The population of France, held in check by wars, 
did not overflow to America naturally; and the Huguenots, 
persecuted in the mother country, were not allowed to emigrate 
to New France, lest their presence might impede the missionary 
labors of the Jesuits among the Indians.^ England was more 
fortunate in that her Puritan, Quaker, and Catholic exiles went 
to her colonies rather than to foreign lands. The English colonists, 
less under the direct protection of the mother country, learned 
^ defend themselves and were better able to help the mother 
coS^ry against their common foe, the French. 

T^en all in all, the situation was favorable to Great Britain. 
As long as French monarchs spent the resources of France in 
Europe, they could scarcely hope to cope with the 
sup>erior navy, the thriving commerce, and the more 
populous colonies, of their rivals. 

^Colonial and commercial rivalry could hardly bring 
France and Great Britain to blows while the Stuart 
kings looked to Louis XIV for friendly aid in the 
erection of absolutism and the reinstatement of Catholicism in 
England. In 1689, however, a revolution occurred in Great 
Britain.^ King James II was dethroned and exiled; the English 
parliament reasserted itself ; and the British crown was bestowed 


ance of 
£n^h 
and Dutch 
against 
the 

French 


^The statement is frequently made that the paternalism*’ or fatherly care 
with which Richelieu and Colbert made regulations for the colonies was responsible 
for the paucity of colonists and the discouragement of colonial industry. This, 
however, will be taken with considerable reservation when it is remembered that 
Ehgland, too, attempted to prevent the growth of such industries in her colonies 
as might compete with those at home. 

• * For more detailed account of the revcdution, see Vol. 2, pp. 446-452. 
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iW^ld<#of^ tiieB)tttdh Netkedimds, a i$tei^g Plotesti^f^ 
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in lua eadfer chd|>ter ^ we ha¥e seen kow tMs dgnihcant junc- 
ture #iis merged iri" the League of Augsburg, which included not 
only ^glaiid and the Netherlands, but also the Holy Roman 
En^re, the kings of Spain and Sweden, and the electors of Ba- 
varia, Saxony, and the Palatinate, and how the League 
Whw’s waged war with Louis XIV of France from 1689 to 
> 1697. It was during this struggle, it will be remem- 

bered, that King William finally defeated James II and the lat- 
tei^S French and Irish allies in the battle of the Boyne (1690). 
It was also during this struggle that the French navy, though 
successful against combined Dutch and English squadrons off 
Beachy Head (1690), was decisively beaten by the English in a 
three-day battle near La Hogue (1692). 

The War of the League of Augsburg had its counterpart be- 
tween American colonists of England and France in the so-called 
“King William’s War,” of which two aspects should be noted. 
In the first place, the New England colonists aided in the ca^ure 
(1690) of the French fortress of Port Royal in Acadia (Nova 
Scotia) and in an inconsequential attack on Quebec. In the second 
place, we must notice the r 61 e of the Indians. As early as 1670, 
Roger Williams, a famous New England preacher, had declared 
that “ the French and Romish Jesuits, the firebrands of the world, 
for their godbelly sake, are kindling at our back in this country 
their hellish fires with all the natives of this country.^’ The out- 
break of King William’s War was a signal for the kindling of fires 
more to be feared than those imagined by the good divine; the 
burning of Dover (N. H.), Schenectady (N. Y.), and Groton 
(Mass.) by the red allies of the French governor. Count Fronte- 
nac, earned the latter the lasting hatred of the “Yankees.” 

The contest was interrupted rather than settled by the color- 
less treaty of Ryswick (1697), according to which Louis XIV 
promised not to question William’s right to the English throne, 
iudki all colonial conquests, including Port Royal, were re- 
stored. 

» See above, pp. 302-304. 
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;-Ctoly five year^ilater l^urqpe wa» plunged, into the long W«c 
gS the Spanish Sfieces^fi (i702-x7i3). tKipg William and the 
Babsburg en^)em . with other Eur(q>ean princes 
formed a Gcand 'fiance to prevent Lotus’s grandson 
Philip from inheriting the Spanish crowns. For if Preach 
France and Spain were united under the Bourbon fam- 
ily, their armies would overawe Europe; their united agatoet 
colonial empires would surround and perhaps ei^gulf 
the British colonies ; their combined navies might drive 
the.British from the seas. Furthermore, the English were angered 
when Louis XIV, upon the death of James II (1701), C5>enly 
recognized the Catholic son of the exiled royal Stuart a^ 
“James III,” king of Great Britain. , 

While the duke of Marlborough and Prince Eugene were win- 
ning great victories in Europe,^ the British colonists in America 
were fighting “Queen Anne’s War ’’against the French. Queen • 
Again the French sent Indians to destroy New England Anne's 
villages, and again the English retaliated by attacking 
Port Royal and Quebec. After withstanding two unsuccessful 
assaults. Port Royal fell in 1710 and left Acadia open to the Brit- 
i§fo In the following year a fleet of nine war vessels and axty 
tr^J^rts carried twelve thousand Britishers to attack Quebec, 
while an army of 2,300 moved on Montreal by way of Lake Cham- 
plain; but both these expeditions failed of their objects. 

On the high seas, as well as in America and in Europe, the 
British won fresh laurels. It was during Queen Anne’s'War that 
the British navy, sometimes with the valuable aid of the Dutch, 
played an important part in defeating the French fleet in the 
Mediterranean and driving French privateers from the sea, in 
besieging and capturing Gibraltar, in seizing a rich squadron of 
Spanish treasure ships near Cartagena, and in terrorizing the 
French West Indies. 

The main provisions of the treaty of Utrecht, which terminated 
this stage of the conflict, in so far as they afiected the colonial 
situation,^ were as follows: (i) The French Bourbons were al- 
lowed to become the reigning family in Spain, and though the 
proviso was inserted that the crowns of France and Spain should 
i|prer be united, nevertheless so long as Bouifx>ns reigned in both 

\ See above, pp. 309-310. 

f For the European settlement, see abov^ .^; 310-31^ 
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couptries the colonies of Spain and France nught almost be 
regarded 33 one immense Bourbon empi e. (2) Great Britain 
Colomal confirmed in possession of Acadi^/ which was 

rechristened New Scotland (Nova Scotia), a&id France 
abandoned her claims to Hudson’s Bay, Newfound- 
land, and the island of St. Kitts in the West Indies. 
(3) Great Britain secured from Spain the island of 
Minorca and the rocky stronghold of Gibraltar — bul- 
warks of Mediterranean commerce. (4) Of more immediate value 
to Great Britain was the trade concession, called the Asiento, 
made by Spain (1713). Prior to the Asiento, British trade with the 
Spanish possessions in America had been illegal, and the French 
had especialW profited from the sale of negro slaves to the Spanish 
colonies. The Asiento, however, allowed Great Britain exclusive 
right to supply Spanish America with negro slaves, at the rate of 
4,800 a year, for thirty years. The English were still formally 
forbidden to sell other commodities in the domains of the Spanish 
king, except that once a year one British ship of five hundred 
tons’ displacement might visit Porto Bello on the Isthmus of 
Panama for purposes of general trade. 

For almost three decades after the peace of Utrecht, the 
dering colonial and commercial jealousies between Great P^ain 
and France were not allowed to break forth into the flame of open 
war. During the interval, however, British ambitions were com- 
ing more and more obviously into conflict with the claims of Spain 
and France in America, and with those of France in India. Piracy 
and buccaneering continued. 

In spite of her losses by the treaty of Utrecht, France still held 
the St. Lawrence River, with Cape Breton Island defending its 
Continuing mouth; her fishermen still had special privileges on the 
Briflsh* Newfoundland banks; her islands in the West Indies 
Rivalry in flourished under greater freedoni of trade than that en- 
America joyed by the English; and her pioneers were occupying 
the vast valley of the Mississippi. Moreover, in preparing for the 
next stage of the conflict, France displayed astonishing energy. 
Fort Louisburg was erected on Cap)e Breton Island to command 
the^ entrance to the Gulf of St, Lawrence. A long series of fortifi.'! 
cations was constructed to stake out and safeguard the Frencli 

^ A dispute later arose whetjher, as the British claimed, “ Acadia'* included Cape 
Breton Island. 
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claims. Froih Crown Point on Lake Champlain, the line was 
carried westward by Fort Niagara, Fort Detroit, Sault Sainte 
Marie, bnoto Lake Winnipeg ami even beyond; other forts com- 
manded the Wabash and Illinois rivers, and followed the Missis- 
sippi down tp the Gulf.^ Settlements were made at Mobile (1702) 
and at New Orleans (1718), and British sailors were given to 
underhand t^t the Mississippi was French property. The gov- 
ernors of British colonies had ample cause for envy^and alarm. 

In India, likewise, the French were too enterprising to be good 
neighbors. Under the leadership of a remarkably able governor- 
general, Dupleix, who was appointed in 1741, they 
were prospering and were extending their influence in British 
the effete empire of the Great Mogul. Dupleix exhib- 
ited a restless ambition. He began to interfere in 
native politics and to assume the pompous bearing, gorgeous ap 
parel, and proud titles of a native prince. He conceived the idea 
of augmenting his slender garrisons of Europeans with ‘‘sepoys,’^ 
or carefully drilled natives, and he fortified his capital, Pondi- 
cherry, as if for war. 

To the dangerous rivalry between British and French colonists 
aflS^raders in America and in India, during the thirty years 
whieff followed the treaty of Utrecht, was added the Com- 
continuous bickering which grew out of the Asiento 
concluded in 1713 between Great Britain and Spain. Spain imd 
Spaniards complained of British smugglers and pro- 
tested with justice that the British outrageously abused their 
special privilege by keeping the single stipulated vessel in the 
harbor of Porto Bello and refilling it at night from other ships. 
On the other hand, British merchants resented their general ex- 
clusion from Spanish markets and recited to willing listeners at 
home the tales of their grievances against the Spanish authorities. 
Of such tales the most notorious was that of a certain Captain 
Robert Jenkins, who with dramatic detail told how the bloody 
Spaniards had attacked his good ship, plundered it, and in the 
fray cut off one of his ears, and to prove his story he produced a 
box containing what purported to be the ear in question. In the 
ace of the popular excitement aroused in England by this and 
siffiilar incidents. Sir Robert Walpole, the peace-loving prime 

'By the year 1750 there were over fo^ between Montreal and 

New Orleans ^ 
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minister of the time, was unable to restrain Ws fellow countrymen 
from declaring war against Spain. i : 

It was in 1739 that the commercial and colonial warfare wa§ 
thus resumed, — involving at the outset only Spain and Great . 

Britain, — ^in a curibus struggle cohimOnly referred to as 
Wn of the War of Jenkins’s Ear. A British fleet captured 

^nkinfi’s Porto Bello, but failed to take Cartagena. In North ' 

^ America the war was carried on fruitlessly by James 
Oglethorpe, who had recently (1733) founded the English colony 
of Georgia ^ to the south of Carolina, in territory claimed by the 
Spanish colony of Florida. 

The War of Jenkins’s Ear proved but a prelude to the resump- 
tion of hostilities on a large scale between France and Great Brit- 
ain. It has already been explained how in 1740 the 
War of the Austrian Succession broke out on the conti- 
nent of Europe — a war stubbornly fought for eight 
years, and a war in which Great Britain entered the lists for 
Maria Theresa of Austria against France and Prussia and other 
states.^ The European conflict was naturally reflected in ‘‘King 
George’s War” (1744-1748) in America, and in simultaneous 
hostilities in India. 

The only remarkable incident of King George’s War was the 
capture of Louisburg (1745) by Colonel William Pepperell of 
New Hampshire with a force of British colonists, who were sorely 
disappointed when, in 1748, the captured fortress was returned 
to France by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

The war in India was similarly indecisive. In 1746 a French 
squadron easily captured the British post at Madras; other Brit- 
ish posts were attacked, and Dupleix defeated the nawab of the 
Carnatic, who would have punished him for violating Indian 
peace and neutrality. The tables were turned by the arrival of a 
British fleet in 1748, which laid siege to Dupleix in Pondicherry. 
At this juncture, news arrived that Great Britain and France 
had concluded the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle (1748), whereby 
all conquests, including Madras and Louisburg, were to be re- 

So named in honor of the then reigning King George II (i727-!-i76o). Geoi^gili 
ms the last of the original thirteen English ooAonies along the, Atlantic sealKM^ 
and, was established as a camp for transported criminals. Delaware had bq^s^t 
off from Penn^lvania in 170;, and Carolitia had been divided into the two colonies 
of I^orth and South CaiblinlC in 1715. ' ' ■ 

* See above, pp. 338-'34 i. , , V, ' 
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stored. So far as Spain was concerned, Great Britain in 1750 
renounced the privileges of the Asiento in return for a money 
payment of £100,000. 

3. Britain’s triumph over trance 

Up to this point, the wars between France and Great Britain 
had been generally indecisive, although Great Britain had se- 
cured title to Hudson’s Bay, Newfoundland, and Nova Scotia by 
the peace of Utrecht (1713). British naval power, too, was un- 
doubtedly superior. But two great questions were still unan- 
swered. Should France be allowed to make good her claim to 
the Mississippi valley and to confine the British in America 
to a narrow strip of seacoast? Should Dupleix, wily diplomat 
as he was, be allowed to make India a French empire? To these 
major disputes was added a minor quarrel over the boundary 
of Nova Scotia. 

The decisive war was fought in the years between 1754 and 
1763. France lost, and her loss was fourfold, (i) Her European 
armies were defeated in Germany by Frederick the Great, who 
was aided by English gold, in the Seven Years’ War (1756-1763).^ 
(27*2^ the same time her naval power was almost annihilated 
by the British, whose war vessels and privateers conquered most 
of the French West Indies and almost swept French commerce 
from the seas. (3) In India, the machinations of Dupleix were 
foiled by the equally astute but more martial Clive. (4) In 
America, the “French and Indian War” (i 754 "’i 763 ) dispelled 
the dream of a New France across the Atlantic. We shall first 
consider the war in the New World. 

The immediate cause of the French and Indian War was a 
contest for the possession of the Ohio valley. The English had 
already organized an Ohio Company (1749) for col- 
onization of the valley, but they did not fully realize French 
the pressing need of action until the French had begun 
the construction of a line of forts in western Pennsyl- 
vania — Fort Presqu’Isie (Erie), Fort Le Boeuf (Waterford), and 
Fort Venango (Franklin). As the most important position — the 
junction of the Monongahela and Allegheny rivers — was still 
unoccupied, the Ohio Company, early in 1754, sent a small force 
to seize and fortify it. The French, however, were not to be so 

1 For the Eur^pei^n aspects of this struggle, see above, pp. 341-344* 
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easily outwitted; they captured the newly built fort with its 
handful of defenders, enlarged it, and christened it Fort Duquesne 
in honor of the governor of Canada. Soon afterward a young 
Virginian, George Washington by name, arrived on the scene 
with four hundred men, too late to reenforce the English fort- 
builders, and he also was defeated on 4 July, 1754- 

In the following year the British General Braddock arrived 
in America with a regular army and an ambitious plan to 
attack the French in three places — Crown Point (on Lake 
Champlain), Fort Niagara, and Fort Duquesne. But his forces 
were badly defeated at Fort Duquesne and he himself was killed. 
Repulsed at Niagara and Crown Point, the English contented 
themselves with building Forts Edward and William Henry on 
Lake George, while the French constructed the famous Fort 
Ticonderoga.^ 

The gloom which gathered about British fortunes seemed to 
increase during the year 1756. Great Britain’s most valuable 
ally, Frederick the Great of Prussia, was defeated in Europe; 
an English squadron was worsted in the Mediterranean; the 
French captured the island of Minorca; and a British attack on 
the French fortress of Louisburg failed. To the French in AmefSS, 
the year 1756 brought Montcalm and continued success.^ The 
Marquis de Montcalm (17 12-1759) had learned the art of wai 
on European battlefields, but he readily adapted himself to 
frontier conditions, and proved to be an able commander of the 
French and Indian forces in the New World. The English fort 
of Oswego on Lake Ontario and Fort William Henry on Lake 
George were captured, and all the campaigns projected by the 
English were foiled. 

In 1757, however, new vigor was infused into the war on. the 
part of the British, largely by reason of the entrance of William 
Pitt (the Elder) into the cabinet. Pitt was determined to arouse 
all British subjects to fight for their country. Stirred with mar- 
tial enthusiasm, colonial volunteers now joined with British 
regulars to provide a force of about 50,000 men for simultaneous 
attacks on four important French posts in America — ^Louisburg, 

* This same jrcar, 1755, so unfortunate for the English, was a cruel ■ *he 

Freoch settler^ in Nova Scolia; like so many cattle, seven thousand of the. ^ 
packed into English vessels and sliipped to various parts of North Ameii^ %te 
English feared their possible disloyalty. : 
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Ticonderoga, Niagara, and Duquesne. The access of the attack 
on Louisburg (1758) 'Was ensured by the support of a ^rong 
British squadron; 'Fort Duquesne was taken and renamed Fort 
Pitt * (*758); Ticonderoga repulsed one exp>edition (1758) but 
surrendered in July, 17 59, one day after the capture of Fort 
Niagara by the British. - ' 

Not conteht with the capture of the menacing French out- 
posts, the British next aimed at the central strongholds of the 
French. While one army marched up the Hudson 
valley to attack Montreal, Gleneral Wolfe, in com- British 
mand of another army of 7,000, and accompnnied by 
a strong fleet, moved up the St. Lawrence against 
Quebec. An inordinate thirst for military glory had been Wolfe’s 
heritage from his father, himself a general. An ensign at fourteen, 
Wolfe had become an oflScer in active service while still in his 
teens, had commanded a detachment in the attack on Louis- 
burg in 1758, and now at the age of thirty-three was charged 
with the capture of Quebec, a natural stronghold, defended by 
the redoubtable Montcalm. The task seemed impossible; weeks 
were wasted in futile efforts; sickness and apparent defeat 
w«yj^ed heavily on the young commander. With the energy of 
des^r he fastened at last upon a daring idea. Thirty-six hun- 
dred of his men were ferried in the dead of night to a point 
above the city where his soldiers might scramble through bushes 
and over rocks up a precipitous path to a high plateau — the 
Plains of Abraham — commanding the town. 

Wolfe’s presence on the heights was revealed at daybreak on 
13 September, 1759, and Montcalm hastened to repel the attack. 
For a time it seemed as if Wolfe’s force would be overpowered, 
but a well-directed volley and an impetuous charge threw the 
French lines into disorder. In the moment of victory. General 
Wolfe, already twice wounded, received a musket-ball in the 
breast. His death was made happy by the news of success, but 
no such exultation filled the heart of the mortally wounded 
Montcalm, dying in the bitterness of defeat. 

Quebec surrendered a few days later. It was the beginning of 
the nd of the French colonial empire in America. All hope was 
Ir when, m October, 1759, a great arma^, ready to embark 
^aiiist England, was destroyed in Quibei^i Bay by Admiral 

^^Vhcnce the name of the modem city of Pittsbuivb- 
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In 176b Montreal felt 'and the British completed the 
conquest of Ijlew France, at the very time when almost the last 
vestiges of French power were disappearing in India.® . 

In his extremity, Louis XV of France secured the aid of his 
Bourbon kinsman, the king of Spsfiii, against England, but 
Spain' s assistance was unavailing, and in 1762 British squadrons 
captured Cuba and the Philippine Islands as well as the French 
possessions in the West Indies. 

Let us now turn back and see how the loss of New France was 
parallelled by French defeat in the contest for the vastly more 
populous and opulent empire of India. The Mogul Empire, to 
which reference has already been made, had been 
Mogul rapidly falling to pieces during the first half of the 
“ eighteenth century. The rulers or nawabs (nabobs) of 
the Deccan, of Bengal, and of Oudh had become semi- 
independent princes. In a time when conspiracy and intrigue 
were common avenues to power, the French governor, Dupleix, 
had conceived the idea of making himself the political leader of 
India, and in pursuit of his goal, as we have seen, he had affected 
Oriental magnificence and grandiloquent titles, had formed 
alliances with half the neighboring native magnates, had 
fied Pondicherry, and begun the enrollment and organization of 
his sepoy army. In 1750 he succeeded in overthrowing the nawab 
of the Carnatic ^ and in establishing a pretender whom he could 
dominate more easily. 

The hopes of the experienced and crafty Dupleix were frus- 
trated, however, by a young man of twenty-seven — Robert 
British Clive. At the age of eighteen, Clive had entered the 
employ of the English East India Company as a clerk 
under at Madras. His restless and discontented spirit found 
Clive relief, at times, in omnivorous reading; at other times 
he grew despondent. More than once he planned to take his 
own life. During the War of the Austrian Succession, he hfed 
resigned his civil post and entered the army. The hazards of 
military life were more to his liking, and he soon gave abundant 
evidence of ability. After the peace of 1748 he had returned to 
civil life, but in 1751 he came forward with a bold scheme for 
attacking Arcot, the capital of the Carnatic, and overthrowing 

* The province in India which includes Madras and Pondicheirry has its 
capital at Arcot. I 
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the i^tstart nawab who was supported by Dupleiz. Clive ocnihl 
muster only- some two hundred Europeans and three hundred 
sepoys, but this slender force, infused with the daring and 
irresistible determination .of the young leader, sufficed to seize 
and hold the citadel c^'Arcot against thousands of assailants. 
With the aid of native and British reinforcements, the hero of 
Arcot proceeded to defeat the pretender; and, in 1754, the French 
had to acknowledge their failure in the Carnatic and withdraw 
support from their vanquished protigi. Dupleix was recalled 
to France in disgrace; and the British were left to enjoy the 
favor of the nawab who owed his throne to Clive. 

Clive’s next work was in Bengal. In 1756 the young nawab 
of Bengal, Suraj-ud-Dowlah by name, seized the English fort 
of Calcutta and locked 146 Englishmen overnight in a stiffing 
prison — the “ Black Hole ” of Calcutta — from which only twenty- 
three emerged alive the next morning. Clive, hastening from 
Madras, chastised Suraj for this atrocity, and forced him to 
give up Calcutta. And since by this time Great Britain and 
•^France were openly at war, Clive did not hesitate to capture 
the near-by French post of Chandamagar. His next move was 
to lave active aid to a certain Mir Jafir, a pretender to the throne 
of the unfriendly Suraj-ud-Dowlah. The French naturally took 
sides with Suraj against Clive. In 1757 Clive drew up 1,100 
Europeans, 2,100 sepoys, and nine cannon in a grove of mango 
trees at Plassey, a few miles south of the city of Murshidabad, 
and there attacked Suraj, who, with an army of 68,000 native 
troops and with French artillerymen to work his fifty-three 
cannon, anticipated an easy victory The outcome was a brilliant 
victory for Clive, as overwhelming as it was unexpected. The 
British candidate forthwith became nawab of Bengal and as 
token of his indebtedness he paid over £1,500,000 to the English 
East India Company and made Clive a rich man. The British 
were henceforth dominant in Bengal. The recapture of Masuli- 
patam in 1758, the defeat of the French at Wandewash, between 
Madras and Pondicherry, and the successful siege of Pondicherry 
in 1761, finally established the British as masters of the eastern 
coast of India. 

* The fall of Quebec (1759) and of Pondicherry (1761) practi- 
cally decided the issue of the ofionial struggle, but the war 
dragged on until, in 1763, France, Spain, and Great Britain 
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cwQluded the p6ace of Paris. Of her American possesrions 
France retained only two insignificant islands on tlie Newfound- 
land coast, ^ a few islands in the West indies, ^ and a 
foothold in Guiana in South America. Great Britain 
received from France the whple of the St. Lawrence 
valley and all the territory east of the Mississippi River, together 
mth the island of Grenada in the West Indies; and from Spain, 
Great Britain secured Florida. Beyond the surrender of the 
sparsfely settled territory of Florida, Spain suffered no loss, for 
Cuba* and the Philippines were restored to her, and France 
gave her western Louisiana, that is, the western half of the 
Misrissippi valley. The French were allowed to return to their 
bid posts in India, but were not to build forts or to maintain 
ttoops in Bengal. In other words, the French returned to India 
as traders but not as empire builders.® 

Thus, in the eighteenth century, did France suffer even more 
huihiliating and overwhelming defeat at the hands of the British 
Destruc- than the Netherlands had suffered in the seventeenth 
century, or Spain in the sixteenth. Spain and the. 
Colonial Netherlands had in turn been humbled and deprived 
Empire of any monopoly of world-trade or world-domin^n^ 
but each still retained very valuable colonies — Spain in Amfoca 
and the Philippines, the Netherlands in the East Indies. France, 
however, was not only humbled but also shorn of almost 
all her overseas possessions and much of her overseas trade. 
It is true that France refused to regard her losses as permanent; 
her rivalry with Great Britain continued long after 1763. In the 
y^ars immediately following the Seven Years’ War, she made 
heroic and e^ensive efforts to rebuild her navy. In 1778 she 
undertook a war of revenge in concert with rebellious English 
colonies.'* And much later, in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, she was to succeed in building a new colonial empire, 
which would be larger than the one she had lost and second only 
to Britain’s in size and strength. 

Yet India and America were irretrievably lost to France in 
the eighteenth century. Her trade in India soon dwindled into 

‘ St, Pierre and Miquelon. 

* Including Guadeloupe and Martinique. * 

* During the war, the French pos^ in Africa had been taken, and now ,Cor 6 c 
was returned while the mouth of the Senegal River was retained by the British. 

* See below, pp. 484-486, 
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insignificance before the powerful and wealthy British Ea^ 
India Company. “French India” to-day consists of five insig- 
nificant towns, covering 196 square miles. French empire in 
America is now represented only by two puny .islands off the 
coast of Newfoundland,^ two small islands in tK§ West Ifidies, 
and an unimportant tract of tropical Guiana, but Mstoric traces 
of its former greatness and promise have survived ^ke |n 
and in Louisiana. In Canada the French population l^as t|tp]^ 
bornly held itself aloof from the British in language 
religion, and even to-day over a fourth of the ten million Cana- 
dians are of French descent, quite as intent on the preservation 
of their distinctive nationality as upon tlieir allegian^ce tp the 
British rule. In the United States the French element is less in 
evidence; nevertheless in New Orleans sidewalks are called “banr 
quettes.” and embankments, “levees”; and still the namesof Chamr 
plain, Detroit, Terre Haute, Des Moines, St. Louis, Baton I^c^ifge, 
and Mobile perpetuate the memory of a lost French empjirp. 


4. BRITAIN'S ACQUISITION OF INDIA AND AUSTRALIA 

From two centuries of warfare with Spaniards, Dutch, and 
French, Great Britain emerged in 1763 as the foremost com- 
mercial and colonial power in the world. She was now Great 
mistress of all lands of the North American continent 
east of the Mississippi River, of valuable trading posts tress of 
in the West Indies and on the western coast of Africa, the Seas 
and of the most promising parts of India. The actual area of her 
colonial empire was still somewhat less than Spain's and only 
slightly more than Portugal's,^ but its population was con- 
siderably greater and its commerce was far more flourishing. 

. Besides, British overseas dominion continued to grow. Though 
it experienced a serious set-back in the revolt of thirteen colonies 

^ Spain’s colonial empire embraced, in 1763, all of South America (except Brazil 
and Guiana), Central America (except British Honduras), Mexico, North America 
west of the Mississippi, the major part of the West Indies (including Cuba, eastern 
Hispanio^, and Porto Rico), the Canary Islands, and the Philippine Islands. 
Portugal, at the same date, still retained Brazil, the Angola and Mozambique 
coasts of Africa, the three towns of Goa, Diu, and Daman in India, and the Azores, 
Madeira, and Cape Verde Islands. The Netherlands, it may be added, still held 
Ceylon, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Celebes, the Moluca^ (Spice Islands), western 
New Guinea, South Africa, a few small islands in the West Indies, and Surinam 
(Dutch Guiana) in South America. 
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advanced^ during the 

ii 0 i 6 x rpait <»f tile ^hteenth c^tuty, in Asia and Oceania. 

Bqpe<daHy in India d^ Until the Seven 

¥ear$(VWnr India had viewed by EnglishmeH as ^ held for 
nj-MiJ-L pw^fitable trade but not as a country to be conquered 
o/i^M and administered by themselves. The English East 
‘ India Company bad built forts and established com^ 
mercial posts ^‘'factories”) in particular coastal cities 
and^had ne^tiated with native princes for economic advantages, 
but the company had not attempted to exercise any extensive 
political control. With the Seven Years' War, matters changed. 
While profitable trade continued to be the chief end of British 
policy in India, the means became increasingly political. More 
and more the officials of the English East India Company inter- 
fered in the complicated internal politics of India. More and more 
they brought native princes under British tutelage or sovereignty. 
It was a lesson which Clive had learned from Dupleix and the 
French. 

At the close of the Seven Years’ War m 1763, the British found 
themselves relieved of any serious competition in India, whether 
commercial or political, with other Europeans. ^ The war had 
seemingly settled the predominance of the British over ffteir 
latest and most dangerous rivals, the French. At the same time, 
the war had firmly entrenched the British in certain strategic 
areas where they could exercise political, as well as economic, 
control. Clive’s victory at Plassey (1757) had really inaugurated 
a British political empire in India; it had conferred upon the Eng^ 
lish East India Company the actual, if not the nominal, sover- 
eignty of Bengal (around Calcutta). 

Yet in 1763 the British political ^‘empire” in India was terri- 
torially small. It comprised Calcutta and the lower Ganges basin 
(Bengal) in the northeast, Madras and a few scat- 
lu tered strips along the southeast coast, and the strongly 

fortified port of Bombay on the west. Besides, though 
they had gotten rid of the French menace, the British were 
now confronted with an especially chaotic internal situate in 

. * the American Revolution, see below, i^. 469-490. 

* France still held five commerc^ stations, Portu^l three, while the Dfit^ 
coagaued to occupy Ceylon. But the trade of aH these was insignificant in coiiipar- 
IsoB with the trade of tht flourishing British stations. 
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India which threatened alike their economic proq)erity and their 
political ‘‘empire,” but which, paradoxically, might be utilized 
by them to expand their empire and to assure their prosperity. 

During the years immediately following 1763 India was in wild 
turmoil. The decline of the Mogul Empire continued. Most of 
its viceroys and local governors, the so-called nawabs, had set 
themselves up as independent princes, and they now warred al- 
most constantly against one another, without let or hindrance 
from the Great Mogul at Delhi, and with great destructiveness. 
Worst of all, a group of princes of the Mahratta people in central 
and western India had formed a confederacy which, holding sway 
over a large part of the peninsula, wrought havoc in the decaying 
empire and gravely menaced the English settlements on the 
coasts. 

As Clive had been the real creator of British empire in India, 
so he was the formulator of the policy under which this empire 
was preserved and enlarged. In 1765, after a well- Clive’s 
earned rest in England, Clive, now ennobled as Lord 
Clive of Plassey, returned to the governorship of Cal- Em^V; 
‘cutta and at once adopted the policy of championing ^ 
ggainst native forces of disorder and destruction the cause of 
Gresvt Mogul and of any prince who desired peace and ^rdiesr. : 
He paid ostentatious honor to the Great Mogul and posed as the 
special friend of such native princes as pretended to respect tho 
sovereignty of the Mogul empire. By favoring the Mogul em- 
peror, he obtained from him numerous favors for himself and 
the English East India Company, and he always kept up the 
pretence that favors received by the British really served the 
interest of the Great Mogul and his loyal nawabs. For example, 
in Bengal, Clive meticulously observed the form of vassalage to 
the native empire; he retained the local nawab as official repre- 
sentative of the Great Mogul and of native interests in the prov- 
ince; but, with the acquiescence of the nominal emperor, he, saw 
to it that British officials, rather than the native nawab, levied 
the taxes in Bengal, organized and commanded the army, and in 
general governed the province. To Bengal, moreover, Clive 
added, by treaties with local nawabs or with the grateful 
ejnperor, other provinces, notably Behar (up the Ganges) and the 
Circars (down the east coast) ; and in these provinces he pursued 
a like policy. When Clive finally returned to England in 1767, 
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he left behind him in India a larger and stronger British do- 
mihion.^ 

Clive’s policy was continued and improved upon by Warren 
Hastings, another extraordinary agent of the English East India 
The Work Company. Hastings had first entered the employ of 
of Hast- the Company at the age of seventeen, and an appren- 
SlSia^ ticeship of over twenty years in India had browned his 
face and inured his lean body to the peculiarities of 
the climate, as well as given him a thorough insight into native 
politics and character. In 1772 he succeeded to the governorship 
of Bengal, and two years later he became the first governor-gen- 
eral of all the English possessions in India.^ For the first time, the 
three hitherto separate ^^presidencies” of Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay were thus united under a common administration, of 
which Hastings remained the head until 1785. 

Against the Mahratta Confederacy, Hastings waged war from 
1774 to 1782, incessant, perilous, but on the whole advantageous 
to the British. First, with the support of certain nawabs whose 
territories were threatened, he defeated the Mahrattas in north- 
ern India and prevented them from appropriating the native 
states along the Ganges. Next, he successfully defended Bombay 
against a determined assault by the Mahrattas. Finally, 4fter 
most desperate and ruthless fighting, he managed to curb the 
pretensions of an ambitious Moslem chieftain, Hyder Ali by 
name, who had made himself sultan of Mysore (in southern 
India) and in alliance with the Mahrattas had sought to extend 
his state at British expense. Mysore was held in check; the Mah- 
rattas made peace by ceding to the British the town of Salseite 

‘ Clive offended many under-officials of the English East India Company by 
attempting to prohibit their acceptance of bribes from natives, and on his return 
to England some of them pressed charges against him (doubtless true) that he had 
employed his powers in India to obtain illicit gains for himself. Parliament pro- 
nounced him guilty, and under stress of his disgrace his mind became partially 
unhinged, and in 1774 he finally did what in youth he had contemplated: he com- 
mitted suicide. 

^ In accordance with the Regulating Act” of i773» whereby the B^tish parlia- 
ment enacted that there should be one governor-general for all British Indian 
provinces and that all officials of the East India Company should be confirmed by 
the king. This was the first formal recognition that India was the seat of a British 
empire and not merely of a private trading company. Another ^act of parliament, 
in 1785, went farther in the same direction and set up in London a govemtnenial 
** Board of Control” to supervise the policies and activities of the East India 
Company. , ' 
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(near Bombay) ; and the Mogul emperor gratefully suffered the 
inclusion of the '‘holy city'' of Benares (on the Ganges) in the 
British produce of Bengal. 

Not only did Hastings enlarge the British empire in India. 
He improved and centralized its administration. He reformed 
the finances and police-system. He converted a primarily mili- 
tary occupation into a stable civil government. At the same time 
he was not neglectful of opportunities to secure financial profits 
for the stockholders of the English East India Company and 
for himself. Eventually Hastings was called to England to answer 
charges in parliament against his official conduct, and the famous 
Edmund Burke, with all the force of oratory and hatred, at- 
tempted to convict the redoubtable governor-general of "high 
crimes and misdemeanors." But the tirades of Burke proved 
powerless to win from a patriotic assembly the conviction of a 
man who had exalted his country’s glory and power in India. 

In the eighteenth century, after Hastings, two other great 
governors of the English East India Company did signal service 
in empire-building. One was Lord Cornwallis, who had 
recently surrendered a British army to British rebels in wallis and 
America^ and who was as successful in India (1786- 
1793) as he had been unfortunate on the other side of 
the world. The second was the marquess of Wellesley, who was 
always an ardent imperialist and proved himself in India (1798- 
1805) a military genius. Under these governors, Mysore and 
the Mahratta Confederacy were again fought and were decisively 
defeated; and British dominion was extended rapidly and widely. 
In’ the east, Orissa and Guntur were acquired; in the south Trav- 
ancore, the Carnatic, and a large part of Mysore; in the west, 
Malabar and Broach. In the north, the native prince of the large 
state of Oude became a protege of the British, and in 1803 Delhi, 
the capital of the old Mogul empire, was "rescued" from the 
Mahrattas and appropriated by the British, the Great Mogul 
being gently pushed into richly ornamental seclusion. 

When Lord Wellesley returned home in 1805, the greater part 
of the huge and varied land of India was dominated, if not actu- 
ally governed, by the English East India Company and consti- 
tkted a veritable British empire. The Mogul emperor was now 
a cringing creature, anxious only to please the British and to 

1 See below, p. 485. 
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retain a show of majesty. The majority of the native nawabs and 
were in pay or in awe of the British governor-general at 
Calcutta. British power and British trade were becom^g synony- 
mous, and they were paramount in India.^ 

Outride of India, the trade and political power of the English 
East India Company were expanding. In the strategic straits 
between Sumatra and the Malay peninsula, the ocean 
Acquisi* gateway from India to China and Japan, the company 
^‘du^ acquired Penang from a native prince in 1785 and Ma- 
lacca from the Dutch in 1795. These acquisitions were 
the beginnings of the present-day British colony of the Straits 
Settlements.* 

Simultaneously, Ceylon was taken from the Dutch (1795), 
and the British increased the number of convenient stopping 
places and fortified stations on the long water route around Africa 
from England to India. Thus, they founded the colony of Sierra 
Leone on the west coast of Africa (1787), ostensibly as a refuge 
for freed slaves. They occupied several groups of islands, includ- 
ing the Seychelles, off the east coast (1794).® And they wrested 
Cape Town and South Africa from the Dutch (1795).^ In South 
Africa the British were eventually to build an important d«- 
minion. 

In the second half of the eighteenth century the British also 
sowed the seed for another and even more significant overseas 
achievement — the colonization of a whole continent. For it was 
then that they struck roots into Australia. 


‘British domination of India, and iikewise British expansion in the Stiaits 
Settlements and in Australia (to which we shall presently refer), was rendei^ 
easier, at the close of the eighteenth century and during the first decade of the 
nineteenth, by the French Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars, in which Britain 
was victorious over France and Holland. On these wars, see below, pp. 710-714. 

• The very important port of Singapore, now the capital of the Straits Settle- 
ments, was acquired by the En^ish East India Company from a native prince in 
1819. Malacca, it may be noted, was retiumed to the Dutch in 1818 but recovered 
by the British in 1834. 

* The Seychelles had been a French possession. 

‘ South Africa was restored to the Dutch in 1803 but reverted finally to the Brit- 
ish in 1806. 
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Ever since the sixteenth century there had beeh gossip amniig 
mariners and geographers about a continent in the southern 
Padfic, and ehrly in the seventeenth century a Portu- Qraduti 
guese pilot, De Quiros by name, in the service of Philip Growth <4 
in of Spain, had searched'cagerly and had almost (but 
not quite) found the “Terra Australis.” Shortly after- about 
wards, Dutch smlors from the East Indies had actually 
visited and explored the west coast of the continent, had called it 
“New Holland,” and had reported its unprofitable and forbidding 
appearance; and in 1642 the famous Dutch captain Tasman 
had charted its southern and southeastern shores 
and named one region of it “Van Diemen’s Land” in wSitwH »» 
honor of his superior at Batavia. In i688 an English 
buccaneer, William Dampier, on a wild and most adventurous 
circumnavigation of the globe, stumbled on to “New Holland” 
and wrote such an interesting account of what he saw that 
the British government commissioned him ten years later to 
return and survey the country. He returned, landed at Shark’s 
Bay (on the west coast) , and did some surveying. But little came 
of the work of this astounding buccaneer except considerable 
{Popular interest at home in his travel-books. 

Though Australia was known in a general way to the Dutch 
in the seventeenth century and though it was twice visited by 
an Englishman at the close of that century, knowledge of it 
remained slight and vague. Its occupation by Europeans was 
delayed until after the sensational voyages of Captain James 
Cook in the latter part of the eighteenth century. James Cook 
(*1728-1779), the son of an agricultural laborer in 
Yorkshire, was apprenticed as a boy to an English ploiatioiu 
firm of shipowners and learned much about the sea ^j^^***® 
from voyages he made for them to Norway and the 
Baltic. At the age of twenty-seven he enlisted in the royal navy 
and during the Seven Years’ War he saw active service against 
the French in American waters. After a four-year employment 
as marine surveyor of Newfoundland, he was at length appointed 
to conduct a British exp)edition of geographical exploration in 
.^e South Seas. Three such exp)editions he actually made, and 
ms discoveries, combined with remarkable powers of leadership. 



} iescl^tioii, him to tanif a$ dne of t^ie 

^ of ail time iUid incidentally as oiie of the 

master-biiHdet^i of the British Empiife. * 

On his first voyage (r768‘-i7fo), Cotdc visited Tahiti, caq^Ioted 
the Prieni% Jslands, citcumnavigatei and chatted the shore of 
New Zcaiaifii, and, proceeding to ^‘New Holland,’’ surveyed its 
whole east coast with minute care and rechristened it ‘‘New 
South Wales.” Landing at Botany Bay (near the site of present- 
day Sydney), he took formal possession of it for Great Britain. 
On his second voyage (1772-1775), he revisited Australia and 
New Zealand, discovered New Caledonia, and by sailing com- 
pletely around the southern hemisphere (south of Australia, 
Africa, and South America) convinced himself of the fact that 
there was no continent in the south seas — no “ Terra Australis ” — 
except that which the Dutch had called “New Holland” and 
which he had renamed “New South Wales.” On his third voy- 
age (1776-1779), Cook rediscovered the Hawaiian islands, which 
had been visited by Spaniards in the sixteenth century but 
which had since been forgotten; he called them the Sandwid^ 
Islands, in honor of the English nobleman who was then chief 
of the British navy. After cruising in the northern Pacific and 
exploring the straits between Siberia and Alaska, Cook re- 
turned to Hawaii and was killed in a skirmish with its natives 
in 1779. The British government never gave to James Cobk 
the recognition and honor which he merited both as a man 
of science and as the pioneer of British imperialism in the 
South Seas. 



The British government was not slow, however, to exploit the 
discoveries of Cook. In 1786 the eastern half of Australia was 


British 
Occupa- 
tion of 
Australia 


formally erected as the British territory of New South 
Wales, and in 1788 the first British settlement was 
made near Botany Bay at a point called Port Jackson 
and now known as Sydney. This first settlement was 


of convicts, and New South Wales served for fifty years as a 


kind of open-air prison for British criminals. With criminals, 


however, an increasing number of venturesome freemen went 
out from Great Britain and settled in Australia, and gradually, 
in the early part of the nineteenth century New South Wales 
was subdivided. Van Diemen’s Land, originally settled at 
Hobari; in 1803 as a subcolony of convicts, was separated from 
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New South Wales in 1825 an 4 subsequently became the self- 
governing colony of Tasmania. The town of Brisbane was 
founded in 1825, Melbourne in 1835, an^ Adelaide in 1836; 
these towns subsequently became the respective capitals of the 
colonies of Queensland, yictoria, and South Australia, which in 
turn were detached from New South Wales. In the meantime, 
western Australia had been appropriated as a new British 
British colony (1829) and settlements had been ef- 
fected in it at Albany (1826) and Perth (1829). In New 
New Zealand, English Protestant missionaries estab- ^leaUnd 
lished themselves in 1814, but the immigration of British colonists 
and the formation of British government did not begin until 
about 1840. 

At any rate, it was obvious by the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury that Great Britain was gaining, while other European powers 
were losing, in the race for colonial dominion and commercial 
supremacy throughout the non-European world. Britain, if 
forced to part with thirteen of her oldest colonies in North 
America, was vigorously extending her sway in Canada, in the 
’West Indies, in India, in South Africa, in the Straits Settlements, 
Jn Australia, and in islands scattered over the seas and oceans. 
Thanks to the maritime decline of Spain, Portugal, the Nether- 
lands, and France — a decline which Britain had materially 
assisted and speeded — she was already in possession of an empire 
wider, richer, and more diverse than that of a Caesar or an 
Alexander. Already it promised to spread the English language 
and the English nation as no other tongue or tribe had ever 
spread. 

Even more important than the vast land empire which Great 
Britain was erecting was the command of the sea which she 
was clearly securing against all rivals. Already her navy was 
the most powerful in the world. It was enabling her armed 
forces to seize whatever foreign coastal stations seemed to block 
or threaten her commercial routes. It was likewise enabling her 
merchant ships to supplant on the high seas many a merchant- 
man of Spaniard, Netherlander, or Frenchman and to obtain 
the lion’s share of the carrying trade, not only between Britain 
her overseas colonies, but between Europe and the rest of 
the world. 

With the expansion of British trade went an astounding growth 
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of British capitalism. By the eighteenth century London was 
supplanting Amsterdam as the chief banking centre of the world. 
The Bank of England, established originally in 1694 and re- 
chartered on a broader basis in 1709, speedily became* the fore- 
most financial institution. Numerous private banks were founded, 
including the famous Barclay’s (early in the eighteenth century) 
and Lloyd’s (in 1765). The London clearing house was organized 
about the middle of the century, and the London stock exchange 
in 1773. Some of the immediate effects of this growth of British 
capitalism are discussed in the following chapter. (See below, 
pp. 465-469.) 

From her dominions beyond the seas and from her ships upou 
the seas Great Britain drew ever increasing power and prestige. 
British merchants grew wealthy, with resulting social and polit- 
ical significance to themselves and to their country. And British 
capitalism received that final stimulation which prepared the 
way for the Industrial Revolution of the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries and for the evolution of our strictly 
contemporary civilization. 
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RULERS OF EUROPEAN STATES, 1500-1830 

/ 

Albania 
To Ottoman Empire, 


Austria 


Maximilian I, archduke, 1493-1519 
Charles I, 1519-1520 {Holy Roman 
Emperor as Charles V, 
king of Spain; prince of the Nether- 
lands) 

Ferdinand I, 1520-1564 
Maximilian II, 1564-1576 
Rudolph II, 1576-1612 
Matthias, 1612-1619 
Ferdinand II, 1619-1637 
Jgprdinand III, 1637-1657 

Ferdinand I, er 


Leopold I, 1658-1705 ^ 

Joseph I, 1705-1711 
Charles II {VI as Holy Rofnan Em- 
peror), 1711-1740 
Maria Theresa, 1740-1780 
Joseph II, 1780-1790 {Edy Roman 
Emperor, 1765-1700) 

Leopold II, 1790-1792 
Francis I, archduke, 1792-1804 {Holy 
Roman Emperor, 1702-1806 ) ; em- 
peror, 1804-1835 
eror, 1835-1848 


Bavaria 


Albert IV, duke, 1465-1508 
\^iam IV, 1508-1550 
•^^rtSbert V, 1550-1579 
WOliam V, 1579-1598 
Maximilian I, elector, 1598-1651 
Ferdinand Maria, 1651-1679 
Maximilian 11 Emmanuel^ 1679- 
1726 


Charles Albert, 1726-1745 {Holy 
Roman Emperor as Charles VII, 
i; 42-1745) 

Maximilian III Joseph, 1745-1777 
Charles Theodore, 1778-1799 
Maximilian IV Joseph, elector, 1799- 
1806; king, 1806-1825 
Louis I, king, 1825-1848 


Belgium 

^ Spain, 1S04-1713 Prance, 1707-1815 

To Austria, I?i5-i7g7 To HoUand, 1815-1830 

Leopold I, king, 1831-1865 
4*3 
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Bohemia 


Ladislaos n, king, 1471-1516 Louis, 1516-1526 

To Austria, 


Brandenburg 
See Prussia 


Bulgaria 

To Ottoman Empire, isgj-iSyS 


Croatia 

To Hungary, 1 1 02- igi 8 


Czechoslovakia 
See Bohemia; Slovakia 


John, king, 1481-1513 
Christian II, 15 13-1523 
Frederick I, 1523-1533 
Christian III, 1533-^559 
Frederick II, 1559-1588 
Christian IV, 1588-1648 
Frederick III, 1648-1670 


Denmark 

Christian V, 1670-1699 
Frederick IV, 1699-1730 
Christian VI, 1730-1746 
Frederick V, 1746-1766 
Christian VII, 1766-1808 
Frederick VI, 1808-1839 
Christian VIII, 1839-1848 


Dutch Netherlands 
See Holland 


England 
See Great Britain 


Estonia 

To Teutonic Knights, 1346-1361 To Sweden, 1561-1^21 

To Russian Empire^ t72i-igi8 
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Finland 

To Subeden^ i2go-i8og To Russian Empire^ i8ogrigx8 


Florence 
See Tuscany 


France 


Louis XI, king, 1461-1483 
Charles VIII, 1483-1498 
Louis XII, 1498-1515 
Francis I, 1515-1547 
Henry H, 1547-1559 
Francis II, 1559-15^ 

Charles IX, 1560-1574 
Henry IH, 1574-1589 
Henry IV, 1589-1610 
Louis XIII, 1610-1643 
Louis XIV, 1643-1 7 1 5 

Louis 


Louis XV, 17 15-1774 
Louis XVI, 1774-1792 
The First Republic, I7g2-‘i804 
The Convention, 170^-1795 
The Directory, 1795-1799 
The Consulate (Napoleon Bona- 
parte as First Consul), 1799- 
1804 

Napoleon I, emperor, 1804-1814 
Louis XVIII, king, 1814-1824 
Charles X, 1824^1830 
Philippe, 1830-1848 


Germany 

To Holy Roman Empite, to 1^0^ See Austria^ Bavarian Holy Romo/n 

German Confederation under presi- Empire; Prussia; Saxony 
dency of Austria, 1815-1866 


Great Britain 

Sovereigns of England and Ireland, I48$~*I707 


-^enry VII, king, 1485-1509 
Henry VIII, 1509-1547 
Edward VI, 1 547-1 553 
Mary I, 1553-1558 
Elizabeth, 1558-1603 
James I {VI of Scotland), 1603-1625 
Charles I, 1625-1649 

Anne, 1702-17 14 


The Commonwealth, 1649-1660 
(Oliver Cromwell) 

Charles II, 1660-1685 
James U {VII of Scotla^td), 1685- 
1688 

William III and Mary II, 1689-1694 
William III, 1694-1702 


{of Great Britain after 1707) 


Sovereigns of Scotland, 1488-1707 

James IV, king, 1488-1513 [Succession as in England and Ire- 

vjames V, 1513-1542 1603-1707, and as in Great 

Mary (Stuart), 1542-1567 Britain after 1707] 

James VI, 1567-1625 {James I of 
England, 1603-1625) 




Sovereigns of Great Britain 

Aime, queen ^ 1707-1714 George III, 1760-1820 

Georgel, king ^ 1714-1727 George IV, 1820-1830 ^ 

George II, 1727-1760 William IV, 1830-1837 

Victoria, queens 1837-T1901 

Some Prominent Ministers of Great Britain 


Sir Robert Walpole, 1711-1742 
William Pitt (earl of Chatham), 
1756-1761 

George Grenville, 1763-1765 
William Pitt (earl of Chatham), 
1766-1768 

Lord North, 1770-1782 
Earl of Shelburne, 1782-1783 
William Pitt (the younger), 1783- 
1801, 1804-1806 

Earl of Liverpool, 1812-1827 (Vis- 
count Castlereagh, Foreign Secre- 
tary ^ 1812-1822; George Canning, 
Foreign Secretary^ 1822-1827) 


George Canning, 1827 
Duke of Wellin^on, 1828-1830 
Earl Grey, 1830-1834 (Viscount 
Palmerston, Foreign Secretary)^ 
Viscount Melbourne, 1834 
Sir Robert Peel, 1834-1835 
Viscount Melbourne, 1835-1841 
(Viscount Palmerston, Foreign 
Secretary) 

Sir Robert Peel, 1841-1846 
Lord John Russell (Earl Russell), 
1846-1852 (Viscount Palmerston, 
Foreign Secretary) 


Greece 

To Ottoman Empire^ 1453-182Q Repuhlic^ 1829-1832 
Otto I, kingy 1832-1862 


Holland 


To Spain, 1504-1581 

William the Silent, stadholder, 1581- 

1584 

Maurice, 1584-1625 
, Frederick Henry, 1625-1647 
William II, 1647-1650 

DeWitt, grand pensionary, 
^50-1672 

Will!to in, stadhcider, 1672-1702 
iking of England and Scotland, 
l68Q-tf02) 


William IV, nominal stadholder, 
1711-1747; hereditary stadholder, 

1747-1751 

William V, I 75 t~i 795 
Republic, 1795-1806 
Louis Bonaparte, king, 1806-1810 
To France, 1810-1813 
William I, king, 1813-1840 
William II, 1840-1849 


Holy Roman Emhre 

Maximilian I, emperor, 1493-15x9 Maximilian H, 1564-1576 
Charles V, 1519-1558 Rudolph n, 1576-1612 

Ferdinand I, 1558-1564 Mattli^, 1612-16x9 
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Ferdinand II, 1619-1637 
Ferdinand III, 1637-1657 
Leopold 1 , 1658-1705 
Joseph I, 1705-1711 
Charles VI, 1711-1740 
Charles VII, 1742-1745 
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Francis I. 1745-1765 
Joseph n, 1765-1790 
Leopold II, 1790-1792 
^rancis 11 , (after 1804 

L. Francis /, emperor of Austria) 


Hungary 

Ladislaus II, king, 1490-1516 Louis II, 1516-1526 

Same rulers as Austria, i $26-1918 


Ireland 

■ 

See Great Britain 


Italy 

See Lombardy; Naples; Papacy; Sardinia; Savoy; Sicily; Tuscany; Venice 


Latvu (Lettland) 

To Teutonic Knights, 1237-XS49 To Sweden, 1629-1721 

To Poland, i $49-1629 To Russian Empire, I72i-‘igi8 


Lithuania 

To Poland, i $01-1793 To Russian Empire, 1793-1918 


Livonu 
See Latvia 


Lombardy (Milan) 

''^^Sforza family, i4SO"i53S To Austria, i 7 i 4 ^r 79 T 

To Spain, i$3$-i7i4 To France, 1797-1S15 

To Austria, i8i$-i86o 
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Montekeoro 


W^dikmin Bmftre] 1400-1696 Sava and Vasilije, 1735-1782 

thinjla, princils^hishop^ 1696-1735 Peter I, prince^ 1782-1836 

Peter H, 1830-1851 


Naples 





\gon {Spain), 1443-1713 
^ia, 1713-173S 
III, king,, 1738-1759 (king 
lin, 1739-1788) 

1759—^806 


Joseph Bonaparte, 1806-1808 
Joachim Murat, 1809-1815 
Ferdinand I, 1815-1825 
Francis I, 1825-1830 
Ferdinand II, 1830-1859 


Netherlands, Belgian 
See Belgium 


Netherlands, Dutch 
See HoUand 


Norway 

To Denmark, 1397-1814 To Sweden, 1814-1905 


Ottoman Empire 


Mohammed sultan, 1451-1481 
NBayezid 11, 1481-1512 
iWim I, 1512-1520 
Suftuman 11, “the Magnificent,’* 
15^1566 

Sdim IL 1566-1574 
Murad uS^ i574-i59S 
Mohammed ni, 1595-1603 
Ahmed 1, 1603—1617 
Mustapha I, 1617-1618 
Othman II, 1618-1623 
Mumd rv, 1623-1640 
Ibrahim, 1640-1648 


Mohammed IV, 1648-1687 
Suleiman III, 1687-1691 
Ahmed II, 1691-1695 
Mustapha II, 1695-1703 
Ahmed III, 1703-1730 
Mahmud I, 1 730-1 7 54 
Othman III, i754-i757 
Mustapha III, I757“i773 
Abdul Hamid I, 1773-1789 
Selim m, 1789-1807 
Mustapha IV, 1807-1808 
Mahmud II, 1808-1839 
Abdul Medjid, 1839-1861 
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Papacy 

Urban VIII, 1623-1644 
Innocent X, 1644-1655 
Alexander VII, 1655-1667 
Clement IX, 1667-1669 
Clement X, 1670-1676 
Innocent XI, 1676-1689 
Alexander VIII, 1689-1691 
Innocent XII, 1691-1700 
Clement XI, 1 700-1 721 
Innocent XIII, 1721-1724 
Benedict XIII, 1724-1730 
Clement XII, 1730-1740 
Benedict XIV, 1740-1758 
Clement XIII, 1758-1769 
Clement XIV, 1769-1774 
Pius VI, 1775-1799 
Pius VII, 1800-1823 
Leo XII, 1823-1829 
Pius VIII, 1829-1830 
Gregory XVI, 1831-1846 
Pius IX, 1846-1878’ 


Piedmont 
See Savoy 


Poland 

•/ohn ^ \Ibert, king, 1492-1501 Stanislaus I Leszczynski, 1704-1709 

Alexaiiuer, 1501-1506 Augustus II (restored), 1709-1733 

Sigismund I, 1506-1548 Stanislaus I Leszczynski (restored), 

Sigismund II, 1548-1572 i 733 -i 734 

Henry of Valois, 1573-1574 Augustus III, 1734-1763 (elector of 

III of France, 1574-1^89) Saxony) 

Stephen Bathory, 1575-1586 (prince Stanislaus II Poniatowski, 1764- 
of Transylvania) 1795 

Sigismund III Vasa, 1587-1632 Partitioned among Russia, Prussia, 
Ladislaus IV, 1632-1648 and Austria, 1795-1918 

John II Casimir, 1648-1668 Grand-Duchy of Warsaw, 1807^1815 

Michael Wisniowiecki, 1669-1673 '^Congress** Poland, 1815-1851 
jfohn III Sobieski, 1674-1696 Alexander I, king, 1815-1825 

Augustus II, 1697-1704 (elector of Nicholas I, 1825-1831 
Saxony) To Russia^ 1831-19x8 


Alexander VI, pope, 1492-1503 
Pius III, T503 
Julius II, 1503-1513 
LeoX, 1513-1521 
Adrian VI, 1522-1523 
Clement VII, 1523-1534 
Paul III, 1534-1549 
Julius III, 1550-1555 
Marcellus II, 1555 
Paul IV, 1555-1559 
Pius IV, 1559-1565 
Pius V, 1566-1572 
Gregory XIII, 1572-1585 
Sixtus V, 1585-1590 
Urban VII, 1590 
Gregory XIV, 1 590-1 591 
Innocent IX, 1591 
Clement VIII, 1592-1605 
Leo XI, 1605 
Paul V, 1605-1621 
Gregory XV, 1621-1623 
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Portugal 


Emmanuel I, king^ i4gs-i$2i 
John III, 1521-1557 
Sebastian, 1557-1578 
Henry, 1578-1580 
To Spain, 1580-1640 
John IV, 1640-1656 
Alphonso VI, 1656-1667 
Peter II, 1667-1706 
John V, 1706-1750 


Joseph, 1750-1777 
Maria I and Peter III, 177^-1786 
Maria I, 1786-1816 
John Vt, 1816-1826 
Peter IV, 1826 {Peter I, emperor of 
Brazil, 1826-1831) 

Maria II, 1826-1828 
Miguel, 1828-1834 
Maria II, 1834-1853 


Prussia 


Electors of Brafidenhurg 


Joachim I, elector, 1499-1535 
Joachim II, 1535-1571 
John George, 1571-1598 
’Joachim Frederick, 1598-1608 
John Sigismund, 1608-1619 


George William, 1619-1640 
Frederick William, ^^The Great 
Elector,^’ 1640-1688 
Frederick III, 1688-1701 {Frederick 
/, king in Prussia, 1701-1713) 


Kings of Prussia 

Frederick 1 , king, 1701-1713 Frederick William II, 1786-1797 

F rederick W illiam I, 1 7 1 3-1 740 Frederick W illiam III , 1 797-1 840 

Frederick II, ‘^the Great,” 1740- Frederick William IV, 1840-1861 
1786 


Rumania 

To Ottoman Empire, 1500-1856 


Russian Empire 


Ivan HI, ‘'the Great,” tsar, 1462- 

1505 

Basil IV, 1505-1533 

Ivan IV, “the Terrible,” 1533-1584 

Theodore I, 1584-1598 

Boris Godunov, 1598-1605 

Michael, 1613-1645 

Alexius, 1645-1676 

Theodore H, 1676-1682 

Ivan V and Peter I, 1682-1689 

Peter I, “the Great,” 1689-1725 


Catherine I, 1725-1727 
Peter II, 1727-1730 
Anna, 1730-1740 
Ivan VI, 1 740-1 741 
Elizabeth, 1741-1762 
Peter HI, 1762 

Catherine H, “the Great/* 1762- 
1796 

Paul, 1796-1801 
Alexander 1 , 1801-1825 
Nicholas I, 1825-1855 
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SaiU)INIA 

To Aragon {Spain) ^ 1326-1713 Savoy, who became kings of Sardinia^ 
To Austria, 1713-1720 1720 

Joined with Piedmont under dukes of See Savoy 


/ 


Savoy 


Dukes of Savoy 


Philibert II, duke, 1497-1504 
Charles III, 1504-^1553 
Emmanuel Philibert, 1553-1580 
Emmanuel I, **the Great,” 1580- 
1630 


Victor Amadeus I, 1630-1637 
Charles Emmanuel II, 1638-1675 
Victor Amadeus II, 1675-1730 {king 
of Sardinia, 1720-1730) 


- Kings of Sardinia 

Victor Amadeus II, Hwg, 1720-1730 Charles Emmanuel IV, 1796-1802 
Charles Emmanuel III, 1730-1773 Victor Emmanuel I, 1802-1821 
Victor Amadeus III, 1773-1796 Charles Felix, 1821-1831 

Charles Albert", 1831-1848 


Saxony 


Frederick, ‘‘the Wise,” elector, 1486- 

1525 

John, 1525-1532 
John Frederick, 1532-1547 
Maurice, 1547-1553 
Augustus, 1553-1586 
Christian I, 1586-1591 
Christian II, 1591-1611 
John George I, 1611-1656 
John George II, III, and IV, 1656- 
1694 


Frederick Augustus I, 1694-1733 
{king of Poland as Augustus II, 
1697-1704, 1709-1733) 

Frederick Augustus II, 1733-1763 
{king of Poland as Augustus III, 

1734-17^3) 

Frederick Augustus III, elector, 
1763-1806; king, 1806-1827 
Anthony, king, 1827-1836 
Frederi^ Augustus II, 1836-1854 


Scotland 
See Great Britain 


Serbia 

To Ottoman Empire, 1386-1812 Milan, 1839 

Karageorge, prince, 1812-1813 Michael, 1839-1842 

Milos, 1817-1839 . Alexander, 1842-1859 




Afagm To Austruif 1720-1^36 

To Savoy ^ 77^3-^1720 To Naples^ 1736-1S60 


Slavonia 
See Croatia 


Slovakia 

To Hungary, go6-igi8 



ijoo-iSog 


Slovenu (Carniola, etc.) 

To France, iSog-iSij 


To Austria, i8ij-igi8 


Spain 


and Isabella, king and 


qu^, 1479-1504 

N.Fei^and and PMip I, 1504-1506 
Fek^inand and Charles 1 , 1506-1516 
Chiles I, 1516-1556 {Holy Roman 
I^p&or as Charles V) 

Philip H, 1556-1598 
Philip III, 1598-1621 

Isabella II, 


Philip IV, 1621-1665 
Charles II, 1665-1700 
Philip V, 1700-1746 
Ferdinand VI, 1746-1759 
Charles III, 1759-1788 
Charles IV, 1788-1808 
Joseph Bonaparte, 1808-1813 
Ferdinand Vll, .1813-1833 
1833-1868 


Sweden 


To Denmark, 1307-1523 
Gustavus I Vasa, king, 1523-1560 
. Eric XIV, 1560-1568 
John III, 1568-1592 
Sigismund, 1592-1599 {king of Po- 
land, 1587-1632) 

Charles DC, 1599-1611 
! Gustavus n Adolphus, i6tx-x632 
^ Christina, x632-i6'54 
Charks X, 1654^X660 ' 


Charles XI, 1660-1697 
Charles XII, 1697-1718 
Ulrica Eleonora, iyiS-1720 
Frederick I, 1720-175X 
Adolphus Frederick, X75X-X77X 
Gustavus III, 1771-1792 
Gustavus IV, 1792-1809 
Charles XIII, 1809^18x8 
Charles XIV, Bem^tte, x8x8-i^ 
Oscar I, 1844-1859 





l|^^|l(ll«>y i;|«|<«t537 <737*-!^ ¥*h 

iS 37^(74 it^St^&maii^ fi ili ii ^ ^ , 

k5^-x<3o$ . 

t 7tos-t<Sai Smftirbr, Z7^tf0) 

HiMai-ifiTo fSwdiMflirf, m, 

, ii-ii.i. ii.i„ J670-1733 T» frmieei xfimtStS « 

IHlil 1723-1737 3fe#Mu»d in, ihjhvdn 

l^^poid n, i$«4-«dfe 


Two SKECMIf 
SttNa^'Sfelfy 


VkMics 

ttepMic tf iTjlf Ttf FnMM, iSoS‘^4 

To AuMAt tftff-z^5 To Amwia^ 


Yiroosui^ > 

Soe Croatiai UotOwwpOi 9tl^ Sbolllia 





